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A wee bit short, don’t you think? Stretching 
won’t increase this little man’s height . . . nor will 
standing tip-toe. Tommy is just too short. 

Make sure that your baked goods measure up. 
More and more American women are demanding 

. and getting . . . bakery products with taste- 
appeal .. . that real deep-down good flavor. 

International’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved’”* Flours, 
backed by more than 55 years of milling know- 
how, will help your products pass the taste test 
with flying colors. * TRADE MARK 
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his fighting ability. 


So with flour. Statistics alone don’t tell the whole story 
of its baking quality. For instance, it’s not merely the 
percentage of protein that counts, but the quality of the 


protein. 


Each of Pillsbury’s Bakery Patent Flours is milled to- 
meet certain specific needs—but all of them are alike in 
year-after-year reliability, for each run of each flour has to 


pass rigid baking tests. 


If dependable performance and fine, uniform baking 
results are what you’re after, rely on Pillsbury’s Patents! 
Your jobber or your Pillsbury salesman will help you decide 
which Pillsbury brands will suit you best. 


Pillsbury’s 


BAKERY PATENT FLOURS 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 8. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S.A. Single Copies 20¢. Subscription Rates: 1 Year $4, 2 
Years $7, in U.S. or U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-American Countries. Add $3 a Year for Postage to Other Countries. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Postoffice. 
Readers are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-8 to advise of thia change. 


Measuring a boxer’s biceps doesn’t tell you much about 
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Ring of Protection 
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ES, there is a ring of protection around the quality of 

IMPERIAL and VELVET flours... a scientific pro- 
tection represented by these photographs of our complete 
laboratory facilities. When you bake these flours, you are not 
conscious of the painstaking care with which their quality is 
guarded, but you readily see the results of this extra control 
in the fine baking performance and tasty, appealing loaves. 


WALNUT CREEK muuinc 


GREAT BEND, KANS 
Quality, Millers jor More Than 70 Years + THURMAN H. SHERWOOD, Vice President & Gen. Mgr. 
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Markets may rise and fall. . . 


bakers shopping around may oc- 
casionally make a ‘smart buy.” 
But the steadiest long run profits 
are made by bakers who insist on 
using the brand of flour that gives 
them the finest baking results. 


Such bakers are typical TOWN 
CRIER enthusiasts. 


es The Millers’ 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR 


KANSAS CITY 


Advertising 
Program 
— Boosting 


Bakers’ Sales 
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full line 
from a 
single 
source 


BEMIS paper bags for flour 


As one of America’s largest producers of multiwalls 
and other paper bags, Bemis naturally makes many 
types to serve varied packaging requirements. 


For the milling industry, several types of construction 
as well as a wide range of sizes are produced. The 
paper bags most generally used are shown here. 


Note the variety of the Bemis line when you are 
buying multiwalls or other paper bags. It gives you 
wider choice in quality bags from a single source. 


Bemis ......... 


Peoria, lll. © East Pepperell, Mass. ¢ Mobile, Ala. © Houston, Texas 
San Francisco, Calif. © Vancouver, Wash. ¢ Wilmington, Calif. 
Baltimore + Boise « Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo » Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver 
Detroit « Indianapolis * Jacksonville, Fic. * Kansas City « Los Angeles « Louisville * Memphis 
Minneapolis * New Orleans « New York City * Norfolk « Oklahoma City «+ Omaha 
Phoenix « Pittsburgh + St. Louis * Salina + Salt Lake City « Seattle « Wichita 
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Bear in Mind... 


Yes, bear in mind what every KELLY’S FAMOUS customer 
already knows—that KELLY does not aim to make more flour, 
but always to make better flour. That is why KELLY’S FA- 


MOUS has a quality standing and reputation all its own. You 
can make better bread with KELLY’S FAMOUS. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Centennial Anniversary Certificate reproduced 
here shows that the oldest flour brand of Standard Milling 
Company was in use in 1843; eighteen years before the Civil War. 
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¥V HARD WINTER 


Vv SOFT WINTER 
CAKE FLOURS 


STANDARD mun: 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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milled to iis apediie requirements 


We set up in our laboratory a miniature reproduction of your 
and th h technical control produce a flour 
that exactly fits your requirements. 

With such flour, time schedules, reactions, handling and fin- 

product are consistent. 

This absolute uniformity in the flour we mill for you is closely 
associated with the bread-making quality of the Northwest high 
protein wheat to which we have ready access, and reflects the 
elaborate laboratory control constantly applied to our milling pro- 
cedures. 

. You get dependable. high quality flours under the trade- 
names SAPPHIRE, JUDITH, GOLD CROSS and ISIS. 











Montana Flour 
Mills Company 
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“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "5r4'° 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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A Mark of Merit 





SHELLABARGER 
QUALITY PROTECTION 


: f 

Seal is one © 

Shellabaréer marks © 
The * o's best-knowe te insignia 
a complete, - 


modern flour service- 


governm 
tainties © 


You can rely oF 


Protection. 


INC. 
SHELLAB ARGERS, 
Ss 


LINA, K 


oFrice 
SOUTHERN Leet Bank Bids. 


Broadway 
FOC ne Nashville 3, Tene- 


S OF today Uncle Sam in effect 
Feo to pay more for wheat— 
in the form of a non-recourse loan— 
than any other buyer. If you were 
a wheat producer to whom would 
you sell? 

We remind bakers of this fact, not 
in a spirit of creating alarm, but to 
point out that the man who owns 
flour for the future has the backing of 
the world’s largest financial power. 

We remind bakers-also that a 
Shellabarger flour contract is a time- 
tested guarantee of top-notch flour 
delivered to your bakery when and 
as you want it. 
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Devaluation, Subsidy Stall Hurt Mills - 





Lone Star Firm 
Buys Globe Mills 
of El Paso, Texas 


DALLAS — Purchase of the Globe 
Mills, Inc., El Paso, Texas, by the 
Lone Star Elevators, Amarillo; Texas, 
was announced Oct. 3 by Lone Star 
officials in the company’s Dallas home 
office. The amount involved in the 
transaction was not disclosed. 

Representing Globe Mills in the 
negotiations was H. C. Nicholson, 
Los Angeles, its vice president and 
treasurer. Mr. Nicholson is also presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Biltmore 
Hotel Co. Jack P. Burrus, president 
of Lone Star Elevators, represented 
the purchasers. 

The transaction included purchase 
of Globe Mills’ grain, feed and flour 
operations. Properties include a feed 
mill of 100 tons daily capacity, a 
flour mill with a capacity of 800 sacks 
and a 250,000-bu. grain elevator. The 
purchase involved buildings, machin- 
ery, equipment, truck and automotive 
fleets, and brand names. Transfer 
of the Globe Mills assets to Lone 
Star Elevators was effective Oct. 1. 

Operation of the mills under the 
new ownership will be carried on un- 
der the name “The Globe Cereal 
Mills” as a division of the Lone Star 
Elevators. 

Globe Mills, Inc., will retain its 
large ice plant presently serving the 
Pacific Fruit Dispatch and the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad on its through 
trains through El Paso. 

Principal stockholder of Globe 
Mills is Mrs. Helen M. Keller of Los 
Angeles. Mrs. Keller is the widow of 
the later Will E. Keller who died in 
1935. Mr. Keller was a prominent 
leader in the industrial development 
of the western states of the country. 

Globe Mills, Inc., and its predeces- 
sor company built the first part of 
its milling properties in 1908. Since 
that time many additions, alterations 
and modernization programs have 
been carried out. 

Lone Star Elevators was organ- 


ized in 1930, and its first elevator of 
2,000,000 bu. capacity was built in 
Ft. Worth. The company sold its 
physical properties in Ft. Worth in 
1945, and erected a new plant in Ama- 
rillo. A 1,000,000-bu. elevator in Ama- 
rillo was completed in July, 1947. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR FIRE 


DRYDEN, MICH.—Dryden Eleva- 
tor recently suffered a fire loss of 
between $75,000 and $100,000 before 
the blaze was brought under control 
by fire departments from three cities. 
Two boys, five and seven years old, 
who were playing with matches set 
the fire, officials said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


APPROVED WHEATS MAKE UP 
BULK OF NEBRASKA TOTAL 


LINCOLN, NEB. — Pawnee, Ne- 
bred, Cheyenne and Turkey wheat 
account for more than 90% of Ne- 
braska’s 1949 harvested acreage of 
hard winter wheats, according to the 
results of a survey made by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

J. C. Swinbank, secretary of the 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., 
in commenting upon the results of the 
survey, said that the 1949 variety 
survey shows the “spectacular spread” 
of the Pawnee variety in recent years. 














CANADA, AUSTRALIA MOVE IN 
ON NORMAL U.S. MARKETS 


Failure of Latin Countries, Philippines to Ratify Pact 
Places U.S. Mills at Price Disadvantage 
Without Subsidy 





The first release of this variety, he 
said, was made from the Nebraska 
Agricultural: Experiment Station in 
1943 when 48 bu. of foundation seed 
were distributed for increase. Pawnee 
now accounts for almost one third 
of the state’s wheat acreage, most 
of which is in the eastern and south- 
ern areas. 

Nebred was grown on 26% of the 
acreage, mostly in the central and 
western portions of Nebraska. Chey- 
enne was a close third with 24.9% of 
the acreage. Turkey has steadily de- 
clined in Nebraska and was grown 
on about 10% of the state’s total 
acreage in 1949, about one fourth of 
the acreage reported for this variety 
in the 1944 survey. 

Spring wheat made up less than 2% 
of the state’s total acreage in 1949. 
Thatcher and Mida were the two 
leading spring wheat varieties. 





House Committee Sets Hearings 


on IWA Subsidy Payment Bill 


WASHINGTON—Contrary to earl- 
ier statements by officials of the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, that body will hold hearings 
this week on the problem of subsidy 
payments on wheat exports under 
the International Wheat Agreement. 
Hearings are slated to be held 
Oct. 5-6. 

At that time it is planned that 
William F. Brooks, General counsel 
of the National Grain Trade Coun- 
cil, will appear to express general 
approval of the Senate bill S-2383, 
which would require that for this year 





3 Milling Industry Officials 
to Testify on Prices, Profits 


Three milling industry officials are scheduled to testify in Washington 





Oct. 6 before the Senate agriculture subcommittee investigating food prices 
and profits. Presenting the industry’s story will be Leslie N. Perrin, president 
of General Mills, Inc.; Philip W. Pillsbury, president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
and A. B. Dygert, vice president of International Milling Co., all of Min- 
neapolis. 

Testimony by the milling industry representatives will be a continuation 
in the investigation being undertaken by the subcommittee, which is headed 
by Sen. Guy Gillette, (D., Iowa). The group launched its investigation in the 
field of marketing and processing margins Sept. 13 during the appearance 
of four baking industry leaders. Subsequently, representatives of the dairy 
industry appeared before the group and defended its profit margins and its 
record of payments to farmers. 

From the nature of the questions of Sen. Gillette and Sen. Milton Young 
(R., N.D.) it appears that the Senators believe that food processing industry 
profits are too high and are in a large degree responsible for the alleged 
broad spread between the farm price and the retail price in urban markets. 
After dairy industry officials appeared before the committee Sen. Gillette 
declared a net profit margin of 10% on invested capital, as reported by one 
of the dairy industry leaders, was “too high.” 

Although the nature of the testimony to be given by the milling industry 
leaders has not been disclosed it has been said in informed quarters that at 
least one of the companies is prepared to state its net profits in terms of 
cents per unit of raw materials processed. 


export subsidies be paid by Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. 

However, it is certain that Mr. 
Brooks will protest against the puni- 
tive provisions of the bill which would 


. empower the government to assess 


treble damage penalties for exports 
in excess of wheat or wheat flour 
quotas assigned to an exporting na- 
tion under the wheat pact. The 
Brooks statement is expected to fol- 
low the line previously expressed by 
H. E. Sanford, NGTC chairman, who 
told the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee that the import and export con- 
trol provisions of the bill plus the 
investigatory powers given the gov- 
ernment were excessive and far too 
sweeping in their nature. 

He said that at present the AAA 
act of 1938 gives the government am- 
ple import control authority, and ex- 
port controls are already available 
under a separate export control law. 
The bill provides that the government 
can enter the premises of any con- 
cern doing business through govern- 
ment subsidy under the wheat agree- 
ment and make extensive examina- 
tion of company records. Mr. San- 
ford urged that such examinatory 
powers be limited to those under 
the IWA where a subsidy has been 
paid. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—After two months 
of operation of the International 
Wheat Agreement with 18 nations 
still ineligible for subsidy payments 
for one reason or another, the domes- 
tic flour milling industry finds itself 
cut off from customary flour markets 
and facing a serious competitive dis- 
advantage through the devaluation 
of the currencies of Canada and Aus- 
tralia. 

The pledges given the milling in- 
dustry that the export flour markets ~ 
of the U.S. mills would be protected 
appear to have represented more 
than U.S. Department of Agriculture 
officials making them prior to the 
adoption of the wheat pact could 
deliver. 

The most serious of ‘these condi- 
tions involves those nations which 
have signed the wheat agreement and 
have failed to ratify the document. 
They are Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, 
Guatemala, Liberia, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama and the Philippines. (Ecuador 
Oct. 3 deposited its formal note of 
accession to the wheat agreement and 
is now eligible for the U.S. subsidy.) 

Not only are they ineligible for 
U.S. subsidy payments on sales under 
the wheat agreement, but they pres- 
ently are able to obtain flour either 
from Canada or Australia at much 
lower prices than the U.S. mills 
can offer as the result of the devalua- 
tion of the currencies of these ex- 
porting nations. If these nations were 
to ratify the pact this competitive 
disadvantage for the U.S. mills would 
be erased at least for flour sold under 
the wheat agreement, since the maxi- 
mum price of Australian and Cana- 
dian wheat has been adjusted to re- 
flect the currency adjustment. 

On sales outside the wheat agree- 
ment, however, the currency adjust- 
ments of Australia and Canada will 
provide a continuing advantage for 
flour exporters from these nations 
over the U.S. milling industry. 


Take Over Business 

Among the nonratifying nations 
Brazil, Cuba and the Philippines rep- 
resent the most conseqnential flour 
markets for the U.S. milling industry, 
where at present Canadian and Aus- 
tralian flour exports are asserted to 
be grabbing off business which nor- 
mally would be expected to go to 


(Continued on page 81) 





Subsidy Rates Under Wheat Agreement 


Sept.27 Sept.28 Sept.29 Sept. 30 


East Coast Ports— (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) 
To all destinations ................-44. 43¢ 43¢ 43¢ 42¢ 42¢ 
West Coast Ports— 
ee nn cos ipecueeoces 40¢ 40¢ 40¢ 40¢ 40¢ 
Gulf Coast Ports— 
To Buropean. Atlantic ports ........... 47¢ 48¢ 47¢ 47¢ 47¢ 
To Mediterranean, Middle East, West 
and South Africa ..........66.0005 45¢ 46¢ 45¢ 45¢ 45¢ 
To Asia and adjacent territory ........ 44¢ 45¢ 44¢ 44¢ 44¢ 
To Latin America and West Indies..... 41¢ 37¢ 41¢ 4il¢ 41¢ 


To Mexico 


TPeccwdscreiiosdsddotesetiges 41¢ 36¢ 37¢ 36¢ 36¢ 
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RECORD CROWDS EXPECTED 
AT ATLANTIC CITY AFFAIR 


More Than 250 Firms to Exhibit at Show Oct. 15-20— 
1949 Convention of American Bakers Assn. to 
Be Held Concurrently 


The largest exposition of baking industry machinery, equipment, 
ingredients and services ever staged in the U.S., if not in the world, 
will draw record crowds of bakers and allied 





tradesmen to Atlantic City this month. The 1949 
Baking Industry Exposition, for which plans have 
been in the making for many months, is sehed- 
uled to occupy the attention of the industry at the 
Atlantic City auditorium from Saturday, Oct. 15, 
through Thursday, Oct. 20. The other feature of 
the double attraction will be the 1949 convention 
of the American Bakers Assn., first session of 
which is scheduled for Friday, Oct. 14, with the 


rest of the sessions running concurrently with 


the exposition, which is jointly sponsored by the ABA and the Bak- 


ery Equipment Manufacturers Assn. 

More than 250 firms have con- 
tracted for more than 120,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space in the exposition hall 
for what will be the first national 
baking industry show in 13 years. 
Because the applications for space 
exceeded that available on the Board- 
walk floor, the street floor of the 
auditorium, reached by stairs from 
the Boardwalk floor, was opened to 
exhibitors. Over 100 firms now plan 
exhibits on the street floor in addi- 
tion to the 153 firms that will ex- 
hibit on the Boardwalk floor. 

A restaurant will be operating on 
the street floor so it will not be nec- 
essary to leave the auditorium for 
lunch, Another important feature of 
the street floor will be the operating 
mobile army bakery unit. Bread will 
be baked in this unit each day. 

The exposition will open at 10 a.m. 
Saturday, Oct. 15. A brief opening 
ceremony is scheduled for 10:30 a.m. 
The exposition will remain open on 
Saturday until 6 p.m. The closing 
time on all other days will be 5:30 
p.m. 

The exposition will open at 12 
noon, Sunday, Oct. 16, and remain 
open until 5:30 p.m. 

The final exposition closing will be 
Thursday, Oct. 20, 5:30 pm. If an 


earlier closing time is determined by 
the exhibitors, the decision will be 
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Plans Ready for Baking Exposition 





made in keeping with the attendance. 
Following is a schedule of exposition 
hours: 


Day Date Opens * Closes 
Saturday, Oct. 15 10:00 a.m. 6:00 p.m. 
Sunday, Oct. 16 12:00noon 6:30 p.m. 
Monday, Oct. 17 1:00 p.m. 5:30 p.m. 
Tuesday, Oct. 18 9:00 a.m. 5.30 p.m. 
Wednesday, Oct. 19 9:00 a.m. 5:30 p.m. 
Thursday, Oct. 20 9:00 a.m. 5:30 p.m. 


Bakers and their employees, asso- 
ciates and friends will have an ex- 
cellent opportunity to review the ex- 
hibits over the Oct. 15-16 week-end, 
the sponsors have pointed out. No 
conference sessions are scheduled for 
either day, thereby affording free 
time to view all the exhibits and to 
scrutinize at least some of them. 


ABA Convention 
Plans Set 


The 1949 convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., to be held concur- 
rently with the exposition, promises 
to be one of the most important 
meetings in the history of the organ- 
ization. Planned around the theme, 

(Continued on page 78) 


Fund for 1950-51 
Bakers’ Program 
Nears $1% Million 


CHICAGO—The fund for the 1950- 
51 phase of the Bakers of America 
was nearing $1,250,000 

Sept. 29, according to an announce- 
ment by Paul Zickgraff, coordinator 
of fund-raising for the program. The 
goal for the two-year period of the 
program has been set at $3 million. 

The fund received a substantial 
boost late in September when the 
subscription of Purity Bakeries Corp. 
was received. 

John Pirie, secretary-treasurer of 
Purity, wrote the program headquar- 
ters: “It gives me considerable pleas- 
ure to send to you the subscription 
of the Purity Bakeries Corp. to the 
1950-51 Bakers of America Pro- 
gram. We hope that our contribution 
will be helpful in the furtherance of 
this promotional program.” 





Canada Outsells U.S. 2 to lin 
IWA Wheat and Flour Business 


WASHINGTON — An analysis of 
registered wheat and wheat flour 
sales under the International Wheat 
Agreement (IWA) clearly indicates 
the need of enlisting the sales and 
merchandising forces of the private 
grain trade and a quick ending of the 
subsidy payment impasse, observers 
declare. 

As of Sept. 23, the two exporters 
reporting sales under IWA disclose 
the following results: Canada—14,- 
938,373 bu.; U.S.—6,792,682 bu. The 
figures include registered flour sales 
within IWA terms. Some slight 
changes were made in the week of 
Sept. 23-29, but Canadian sales for 
this period have not been reported 
here. Total U.S. wheat and wheat 
flour sales as of Sept. 29 since the 
start of pact Aug. 1 are 8,910,700 
bu., of which 1,875,723 bu. represent 
commercial flour sales. 

If registered flour sales under IWA 

















MERIT ADDITION—Construction has started on a $250,000 addition to 
the Merit Mills, Inc., plant at Oklahoma City. The addition, indicated by 
the shaded portion in the illustration above, will house a complete new 
milling unit for chicken feed and will increase plant production by about 
40%. Included will be steel bins for storage, hammer mills, batch mixers, 
pellet mills, corrugated rollers and screens and automatic bagging ma- 
chines. The work will be completed abdut Dec. 1. 


are an index, it appears that Canadi- 
an and Australian competition in the 
presently ineligible markets are con- 
siderable. Take, for example, reg- 
istered wheat flour sales for Aug. 1- 
Sept. 29 to the Dominican Republic. 
Flour sales to this country from U.S. 
sources amounted to the equivalent 
of 9,479 bu., while the International 
Wheat Council reveals that this na- 
tion during the same period pur- 
chased nearly four times that amount 
of flour from Canadian sources. 

Similarly, Norway, an ECA aid na- 
tion, reports total flour purchases 
of 1,792,678 bu. wheat since Aug. 1, 
but registers purchases of wheat flour 
equivalent to only 335,875 bu. from 
the U.S. From the reported sales 
there is no way of knowing what 
portion of the Norwegian purchases 
outside the U.S. were in the form of 
flour, but the figures disclose that 
total purchases outside the US. 
amount to five times the quantity 
bought here. Since Canada is the 
other reporting seller under IWA, it 
is clear that the subsidy impasse 
making Norway ineligible for sub- 
sidy payments may have excluded 
that nation from U.S. markets up to 
this time. 

Swiss Purchases 

Need for the assistance of the pri- 
vate grain trade merchandising 
forces is more clearly demonstrated 
in the registered wheat purchases 
by Switzerland. Up to Sept. 23, Swit- 
zerland reports wheat purchases of 
2,733,333 bu. from Canada. No pur- 
chases from the U.S. are recorded. 

Likewise, U.S. farmers are feeling 
the impact of Canadian competition 
against the stay-at-home sales forces 
of Commodity Credit Corp. in the 
reported purchases by Israel. Total 
registered sales from all sources to 
that nation as of Sept. 23 are 1,120,- 
127 bu. Yet, as of Sept. 29, sales 
from the U.S. of either wheat or 
wheat flour amounted to only 756,- 





074 bu., about equally divided be- 
tween wheat and wheat flour. 
Belgium, also currently ineligible 
for the IWA subsidy when ECA funds 
are used, discloses in registered pur- 
chases that it has bought approxi- 
mately one fourth of its wheat or 
wheat flour purchases from Canada. 
The composite figures of registered 
sales from the U.S. and Canada up 
to Sept. 29 reveal that Canada is 
outselling this country at the rate 
of about two to one or better, but 
a substantial part of this excess is 
registered to the Union of South Af- 
rica, which normally is a buyer of 
Canadian or Empire produced grain. 
Even after that condition is con- 
sidered, Canada is making hay in our 
normal markets or in areas where 
an active and freely operating pri- 
vate grain trade could put the Amer- 
ican wheat farmer on an equal basis 
with the Canadian. 
The main point, however, is that 
(Continued on page 84) 
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Corn Support Price 
Set at Average of 
$1.40 Bu.; Down 4c 


WASHINGTON—Corn will be sup- 
ported for the 1949 crop at $1.40 
bu. on a national average basis, 
USDA has announced. On a county 
basis the loan rate will average 
from $1.29 to $1.66 bu. 

The new crop loan rate on the 
average level will be 4¢ bu. lower 
than the rate prevailing for the 1948 
crop,, but it still reflects 90% of 
parity. 

The Joan on the 1949 crop matures 
June 30, 1950. Support operations 
will be available through loan and 
purchase agreements. 
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sured through advance contributions 
from feed manufacturers represented 
on the AFMA board,” Mr. Berger 
said. 

“The entire feed manufacturing 
industry will have opportunity to help 
finance the most outstanding project 
ever undertaken by this industry,” 
the AF'MA president declared. 

‘We are so confident that the en- 








36,969,081-SACK TOTAL DOWN 
3.7% FROM 10-YEAR AVERAGE 


Minneapolis Production Decline Accounts for Large Part 
of 6-Million-Sack Reduction From Previous Crop 


a 

tire membership will support this i" 
4 project that we are setting our sights Year; Montana Only State to Show Gain 
© for a grand premiere showing of the : 

new film at the association’s annual MINNEAPOLIS—Wheat flour pro- 59%, as compared with 12% of ca- 
“ convention in Chicago, May 11-12, duction by mills in the Northwest pacity for the small mills in the 
24 1950.” during the 1948-49 crop year totaled state. 
| BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 36,969,081 sacks, 14.9% below the South Dakota’s eight flour mills 
. previous crop year total, and 3.7% produced 388,476 sacks of flour dur- 
" CANADIAN EXPORTS HIT below the average of the past 10 ing the year, or 39,271 sacks less 
: crop years. ; than the 1947-48 year’s output of 
of 16,700,000-BU. TOTAL were atopy a " Rr mah 427,747 sacks. The decline amounted 

8 , western Miller show that decrease to 9.3% of the previous year’s total. 

Dr. Dennis A. FitzGerald Canadian wheat for August, totaling Production by mills in Minneapolis The state's two larger mills operated 
mm 16,700,000 bu., were 2,800,000 bu, be. 2Ccounted for the bulk of the re- at about 57% of capacity, as com- 
7 SPEAKER — Dr. Dennis A. Fitz- tae chigmtents - July tin t dticenet 4 gion’s decline, Production in Minne- pared with about 12% for the six 
O- Gerald, deputy director of the Eco- 4 sain of 7,600,000 bu. ‘for the same —— os. cn 26% meg bg he. small mills. 
on nomic Cooperation Administration in month a year ago, according to the 94g ¢ ae p to daa 16.987 } Montana was the only state in the 
of charge of food supply, will be one of  ctatistics branch ‘a the Weard of crop year figure o 201, region to show a gain in production, 


the principal speakers at the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. con- 
vention Oct. 9-11 at French Lick, 
Ind. Dr. FitzGerald will address 
members at a dinner gathering on 
Oct. 10. 





BOXCAR SHORTAGE SLOWS 
BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 





Grain Commissioners. The previous 
10-year August average for overseas 
wheat clearances is recorded at 15,- 
100,000 bu., with the record high for 
the month of 36,500,000 reported in 
1945. 

Canadian wheat flour exports were 
reported at 4,000,000 bu., which is 
500,000 bu. above foreign shipments 
of July but under customs clearances 











sacks. That decline in output—6,400,- 
951 sacks—is about two thirds of the 
total decline for the Northwest. 
Minneapolis mills during the crop 
year just closed averaged slightly 
better than one million sacks a 
month. Production was limited, how- 
ever, during September and October, 
1948, by a strike which closed sev- 
eral mills and reduced the output to 
693,000 sacks in September and 792,- 


and that gain was less than 1% of 
the 1947-48 total. Montana’s output 
for 1948-49 was reported at 3,706,121 
sacks, compared with 3,677,953 sacks 
for the previous year. Fourteen mills 
were represented in the 1949 crop 
year report as against 18 mills for 
the 1948 crop year. Three mills of 
2,000 sacks or more daily capacity 
operated at about 92% of capacity. 
The average of all mills was 77.3%. 










































































e- for August, 1948, which totaled 4,200,- 000 sacks in October. Detailed statistics for th . 
BUFFALO—tThe shortage of rail- 000. The August high point was re- Mills in Minnesota, excluding Min-_ . “+ i X 4 er Boo — 
ble road yboxcars has become so acute corded in 1946, when a total of 8,900,- neapolis but including Duluth, Su- — ee von t ogee wheat 
ids here that Buffalo flour mills have 000 bu. was reported, and the pre-  perior and St. Paul, showed a net peri po ae attntnted: Pons nage d 
ur- been forced to slow down production vious 10-year average is 4,800,000. decline of 8.3% for the year. The ph a ee 70, pare rllig 
xi- periodically for lack of means to A total of 9,000,000 bu.,.or more total output for those mills during SO eee a ee ee 
or transport their output to markets. than half of the August wheat ex- pred just closed — pa tn BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
da. Cleaning and lining cars and car- ports, were cleared from Canadian sacks, as compared wit U1, 
red pentry work, jobs normally the rail- eastern seaboard ports. Pacific Coast sacks for the previous year. shaoveepialt ccna sere sh ere ; 
up road’s responsibility, have in many ports were also very busy and han- Ten mills in North Dakota pro- TORONTO—For the first time this 
is cases been taken over by mill em- dled the loading of ocean wheat car- duced a total of 3,043,093 sacks dur- year soft white wheat has been grown 
ate ployees to ease the situation. General goes totaling 5,300,000 bu., which is ing the 1948-49 crop year compared around Medicine Hat, Alta., and is 
but Mills, Inc., Russell-Miller Milling Co. a record for the month of August. with 3,669,012 sacks for the previous under contract for Maple Leaf Mill- 
| is and Pillsbury Mills, Inc., are three of Overseas clearances of Canadian Year. The decline was 17% of last ing Co., Ltd. It is of the same type 
Af- the larger local mills which have had oats during the month of August to- Ye4r’s production. Mills in that state as that grown on irrigated land at 
of to curtail production, sometimes for taled 369,419; barley, 622,211, and having 1,000 sacks or more daily Brooks, Alta. The first crop cut ran 
ain. two or three hours at a stretch, when flaxseed 70,063 bu. All of these to- capacity operated at an average of 52 bu. to the acre when harvested. 
on- the supply of cars to remove the flour tals exceeded the July figures. Lim- 
our got too far behind. ited exports of Canadian rye, totaling 
ere <——SREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe 220,000 bu., were down nearly 50% 
oa NEW ELEVATOR OPENS from the previous month. RECENT CHANGES IN FEED PRICES 
asis SPRINGFIELD, ILL. — The new nities peta Sens ces 1 Sper ath im YF OF 1935-39 AV. 
$140,000 farmers elevator at Bluff COTTON GOODS INDEX 17.02 0 Feed 
hat Springs was put in operation recent- Bemis Bro. Bag Co’s cotton goods 30 rains” 
ly. The elevator has a capacity of index, a composite figure reflecting 200 r 9 
Begprbors Se pa wietenete “ of eeneipel cotton L J 
et < hacia 2 ie cloth used in bag making expressed _— 
. in cents: per yard of cloth, is 17.02, 100 ' 
ce Feed Industry Film compared with 17.71 a year ago. The 0 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 400 rm 
duty paid for early shipment from | Oilseed I yf" 
to Tell Story Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 300 + meals® + 2 =o 
weight burlap expressed in cents per E 4 
Ac pound of cloth is 27.07 as compared 200 
of Formula Feeds — 0202's year azo ai 1 3 
sup- ——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 100 A . | d . t . A J 
51.40 “finance and provide national ais- RENEWED FLOUR TRADE —eerr=v—— 
eas, Bee foe « calor fond industry 1935-39 1945 1947 1949 
unty tribution for a major feed industry WITH BRAZIL SOUGHT x 
rage motion picture have been approved savenage PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
, by directors of the American Feed WASHINGTON — David S. Jack- WHOLESALE PRICES AT PRINCIPAL MARKETS, BAGGED 
the Manufacturers Assn., according to man, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, “*°8?T OF semicucrune aa kat wah bas 
ower Walter C. Berger, president of the and chairman of the Flour Millers PRICE MOVEMENTS—As shown in this U.S. Department of Agriculture 
1948 AFMA. The film program was adopt- Export Assn. committee on Brazil, graph, prices of feed grains and many other feeds dropped sharply during 
% of ed at the association’s board of di- conferred in Washington recently 1948 from the postwar peaks reached early that year. Since late 1948, 
rectors’ meeting in Chicago Sept. 27. with government officials on the re- feed grain prices have remained close to the wartime ceilings, while 
tures “A contract for the 35-minute opening of flour trade with Brazil. prices of high-protein feeds have shown independent strength, especially 
tions sound movie will -be signed and pro- The FMEA committee is now pre- prices of animal proteins, which reached a new record high in the mid- 
and duction will begin as soon as $30,000 paring a brief to submit to govern- dle of 1949. With another record supply of feed grains in prospect for 





is contributed to a special film fund. 
This initial fund is practically as- 





ment authorities for use in negotia- 
tions with Brazilian officials. 


the coming year, feed grain prices in the 1949-50 feeding season probably 
will continue low in relation to high-protein feeds. 
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Hidden Infestation Due for Study 





RECOMMENDATIONS MADE AT CONFERENCE 


OF MNF COMMITTEE, 


BUREAU OFFICIALS 


Food and Drug Administration, Grain Branch of PMA and Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine Representatives Agree 
to Investigate Problem Facing Millers 


WASHINGTON—Elimination of in- 
sect infestation in grain beyond the 
control of mills has been moved up 
on the milling industry agenda to one 
of prime importance. The first move 
made so far by the millers to get 
to the root of the problem was an 
informal meeting held here Sept. 28 
under the auspices of the Millers 
National Federation, with represen- 
tatives of the milling industry, the 
Food and Drug Administration, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, the grain 
branch of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, and the Bu- 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, in attendance. 

George P. Larrick, assistant com- 
missioner of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration; E. J. Murphy, assistant 
director of the grain branch of the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration; and C. O. Packard, in charge 
of the division of cereal and forage 
insect investigations for the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
agreed to act as an informal com- 
mittee of the government agencies 
involved to study the application of 
suggestions received at the confer- 
ence to the problem of hidden insect 
infestation in grain. 

Herman Fakler, vice president and 
Washington representative of the 
federation, said in discussing the re- 
sults of the exploratory meeting that 








John E. McKeen 


HEADS PFIZER—John E. McKeen, 
formerly executive vice president of 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., has been 
elected president to succeed John L. 
Smith, now chairman of the board. 
Maynard E. Simond, a director of 
the company since 1942, has been 
named chairman of the executive 
committee, resigning his presidency 
of F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc., to do so. 
John L. Davenport, formerly vice 
president in charge of production, 
has been named executive vice presi- 
dent. 


officials of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration have found that millers 
and bakers had attained a satisfac- 
torily high level of housekeeping in 
their plants and that the problem of 
insect infestation had to be attacked 
at the source—the farms and inter- 
mediate handling in grain trade chan- 
nels. 

Despite the high standards of sani- 
tary control at mills and bakeries, Mr. 
Fakler pointed out, Food and Drug 
Administration officials .still found it 


necessary to seize contaminated flour 
although the mill in each case had 
been absolved of any blame in the 
matter. 

Representatives of the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
present at the meeting said that sat- 
isfactory tests for insect infestation 
in wheat can be made at country 
elevators without much expense 
through the use of the newly devel- 
oped acid fuchsin staining test. Use 
of this test on wheat received from 
farmers was recommended by some of 
the men attending the meeting. It was 
stated that wheat found to be infest- 
ed when received should be noted on 
grain inspection records. 

Other government officials said 
that the agriculture department has 
been carrying out an educational 
campaign among wheat producers, 
urging them to set up control pro- 
grams for insect infestation in farm- 
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stored wheat. They admitted ‘that 
this type of campaign was not suffi- 
ciently effective to obtain the results 
which the millers need if they are to 
produce flour with consistently few 
or no‘insect fragments present. 

One government official said that 
the best way to convince the farmer 
of the necessity of taking better care 
of his stored wheat would be through 
economic pressure. 

If, for example, the farmer learns 
that insect-infested wheat will not 
bring the full market price, but be 
subjected to a discount because of 
infestation, then he will be convinced 
of the need for better housekeeping 
in the farm storage bins. 

Other PMA officials forecast that 
the CCC can anticipate trouble with 
its stocks of loan wheat from insect 
infestation. That agency might be 
hard hit later by any change in regu- 
lations regarding infested wheat. 

The condition of railroad boxcars 
used in shipping wheat and flour also 
was discussed at length. It was as- 

(Continued on page 80) 





Co-ops Urge Curb on CCC; Ask 
Use of Usual Trade Channels 


CHICAGO—F arm cooperative lead- 
ers, attacking a growing “trend 
toward a government monopoly of 
farm marketing,’ have called for 
greater use of normal trade channels 
and a curb on Commodity Credit 
Corp. activities. 

The action was taken last week at 
a meeting of leading representatives 
of farmers’ cooperative marketing as- 
sociations. The meeting, sponsored 
jointly by the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives and the Na- 
tional Federation of Grain Coopera- 
tives, included men in such fields as 
grain, cotton, wool and tobacco. 

The CCC was accused of “steadily 
invading the field of farm marketing 
to the extent where the best inter- 


ests of American agriculture are in — 


jeopardy,” and the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture was urged to reexam- 
ine its commodity programs with a 
view toward withdrawing from the 
farm marketing field as extensively 
and as soon as possible. 


Program 


A three-point program which was 
adopted asked the groups represent- 
ed to: (1) call upon Charles F: Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, to aid 
in reversing a trend toward “mo- 
nopoly,” (2) seek legislation to check 
such a trend and (3) seek defeat of 
the return of the Anderson farm bill 
which provides for a new assistant 
secretary of agriculture in charge of 
sales of commodities acquired through 
price support operations. 

Excessive government activity in 
marketing represents an evasion of 
legal intent, it was charged. A dec- 
laration of policy said it “does not 
follow the conscious design or in- 
tent of the President, the Secretary 
of Agriculture or of Congress.” 

Pointing out that “day by day and 
week by week, evidence piles up of 
a further drift in this direction by 
the CCC that leads on only to ulti- 
mate nationalization,” the statement 
of policy declared there “is critical 
need for reexamination by Congress 
and the administration of the trend 
toward a government monopoly of 
farm marketing.” 

Calling upon the Senate to defeat 





Section 412 of the Anderson farm 
bill (S. 2522) which establishes a 
new assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture “in charge of sales operations,” 
the statement declared that “crea- 
tion of this new and unnecessary po- 
sition would result in the expansion 
of commercial activities by CCC.” 

It offered, instead, a substitute sec- 


tion, as follows: “In acquiring, stor- 
ing, and disposing of commodities 
through loans, purchases and other- 
wise, the Secretary of Agriculture 
should employ usual and eustomary 
channels of trade unless, after due 
notice and hearing, he finds that such 
usual and customary channels are in- 
adequate for the acquisition, storage 
and disposition of such commodities.” 





Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., Set Up 
to Distribute Winthrop Products 


NEW YORK-—Sterwin Chemicals, 
Inc., has been organized as a sub- 
sidiary of Sterling Drug, Inc., and 
will distribute the products previous- 
ly sold by the combined special mar- 
kets and industrial division of Win- 
throp-Stearns, Inc., and the vanillin 
division of General Drug Co. which 
also are Sterling operations. 

P. Val Kolb, who has been director 
of those two divisions, has been 
named president of Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Inc., the newly organized sub- 
sidiary. i 

The special markets and industrial 
division of Winthrop-Stearns has 
been distributor for its vitamins, vita- 
min concentrates, flour bleaching and 
maturing agents, and_ sanitizing 
agents used in the milling and baking 
industries. 

Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., will serve 
primarily the bakery, milling, pharm- 
aceutical, confectionery, flavor and 
extract, milk and food industries. Its 
main office is at 170 Varick St., New 
York 13, and it has 11 branch offices 
located in Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, 
two in Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Portland, 
Ore., and St. Louis, with representa- 
tives in Washington and Charlotte, 
N.C. 

Products are shipped from 13 
warehouses in Rensselaer, N.Y., Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Denver, Minne- 
apolis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Ore., Dallas, Atlanta, Knox- 
ville, Buffalo and Cincinnati. 

“The business which will be con- 


ducted by Sterwin Chemicals,” James 
Hill, Jr., president of Sterling Drug, 
Inc., explained, “has grown so sub- 
stantially as to require a coordinated, 
specialized organization. Sterwin will 
expand on the services previously 
provided by the predecessor divisions, 
and an enlarged research program in 
its behalf will be carried on by the 
Sterling-Winthrop Research Insti- 
tute.” 

Principal products of the new com- 


P. Val Kolb 
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CUBA TO PERMIT ENTRY 
* OF DUTY-FREE WHEAT 


WASHINGTON—It has been re- 
ported that Cuba intends to permit 
the entry of 85,000 tons of U.S. 
wheat into Cuba duty-free in 1950. 


pany are Zimco lignin vanillin for 
the confectionery, flavor and extract 
industries; B-E-T-S, bread enrichment 
vitamin tablet; Vextram, flour en- 
richment vitamin concentrate; Oxy- 
lite, flour bleach; Kurolite, flour ma- 
turing agent; Tridee, vitamin D, for 
fortification of animal feeds; crystal- 
line vitamin D;, for fortification of 
evaporated milk; Deltaxin, crystal- 
line vitamin D, for fortification of 
fluid milk; ascorbic acid,-for fortifi- 
cation of fruit juices and frozen 
foods; Roccal, a sanitizing agent. 

Mr. Kolb has been associated with 
the Sterling organization since 1940, 
specializing in sales to the process 
industries. In 1946, he was elected 
vice president of Winthrop-Stearns, 
Inc. Formerly president of the Provi- 
dent Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mr. 
Kolb has been identified with the de- 
velopment and sale of chemicals to 
the food industry for more than 25 
years. 
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Government Rye 
Buying Limited; 
Offerings Small 


WASHINGTON—Government pur- 
chases of rye continue on a small 
scale as limited offerings are being 
picked up to meet the U.S.. Army 
requirements in Germany. Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
purchases last week totaled 130,000 
bu., bringing the cumulative total 
since July 1 to 1,663,823 bu. 

PMA is proceeding on ‘a cautious 
procurement program for rye since 





a substantial boost in its bid to bring: 


out domestic supplies would prompt 
a flow of Canadian rye into the do- 
mestic market. Trade sources have 
urged that the PMA buy the rye re- 
quirement promptly notwithstanding 
the fact that it might attract Ca- 
nadian rye imports. 

The amount of rye in Canada is 
said to be small and once removed 
from the market would ultimately 
improve the situation for the U.S. 
farmers holding rye outside the loan. 
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C. C. Thorosen Seen 
as New PMA Flour 
Buying Chief 


WASHINGTON—Although Arnold 
Dahl, seed industry procurement of- 
ficer of the Production and Marketing 
Administration, has been temporarily 
in charge of flour procurement con- 
tracts, the advancement of C. C. 
Thorosen to PMA flour procurement 
contracting officer is forecast by the 
knowledge that the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. is processing papers which 
will give Mr. Thorosen the post for- 
merly held by L. J. Morgan, who re- 
tired from the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Sept. 21. 

Mr. Thorosen has been associated 
in the operations of the flour sec- 





tion of the PMA branch with Mr. 
Morgan and is said to meet the ap- 
proval of the milling industry with 
whom his contacts will be concen- 
trated. Formal announcement of his 
succession to the Morgan job may 
be expected this week. In the mean- 
time, flour procurement contracts will 
carry the name of Mr. Dahl. 
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Baltimore Bakers 
Club Golfers Win 
Lee Marshall Cup 


WERNERSVILLE, PA.—The Bal- 
timore Bakers Club was winner of 
the Lee Marshall Cup at the an- 
nual outing of the Bakers Club of 
Philadelphia, held here at Galen Hall 
Sept. 16-18, Traditionally one of the 
most enjoyable industry outings held 
anywhere, the party this year was no 
exception and perfect weather added 
zest to the golf and other outdoor 
activities, while inside a congenial 
crowd found plenty of entertainment 
which climaxed in an exceptionally 
fine floor show and banquet. 

Captained by Charles W. Cowan, 
the Baltimore team piled up a score 
of 30 points. Philadelphia with Har- 
old Muller Thym as captain, was 
second on 25% points. Central Penn- 
sylvania, third under John Wartman, 
turned in 23% points and the New 
York team, headed by William E. 
Derrick, trailed with 16 points. 

Individual golf winners were as 
follows: bakers low gross, R. P. 
Smith, Mrs. Smith Pies, 75; allieds 
low gross, H. J. Slocum, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 72; bakers low net, F. 
W. McCarthy, Fleischmann’s Vienna 
Model Bakery, 63, and allieds low net, 
Harold Muller Thym, Muller Thym 
Co., 62. 

C. H. Bollinger, Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., served as master of ceremonies 
during the floor show. 
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E. M. GALLUP RETIRES AS 
NORRIS GRAIN CO. OFFICIAL 


CHICAGO—Ernest M. Gallup, as- 
sociated with the Norris Grain Co. 
here since 1913 as traffic manager, 
office manager and general elevator 
superintendent, retired Oct. 1. 

William H. McDonald is now asso- 
ciated with the company, after re- 
signing from Rosenbaum Bros., where 
he was in charge of terminal eleva- 
tor operations for 22 years. Active 
on various committees for the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, Mr. McDonald 
at one time was supervisor of the 
federal grain inspection department 
in Chicago and Omaha. 

James Norris announcec the con- 
solidation of his company’s operations 
in Peoria and Burlington, Iowa. Ed- 
ward Sands will continue as manager 
of the Peoria office and Joseph Shaber 
will take over as general manager 
of the Peoria and Burlington ter- 
minal elevator operations. 

———BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEADS B.C. FEED MEN 


VICTORIA, B.C. — Ernest Peden, 
Scott & Peden, Victoria, B.C., was 
recently elected chairman of the 
British Columbia Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn. Donald McRae, United Mill- 
ing & Grain Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
was elected vice chairman. 

——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary. of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, Sept. 24, 1949 (000’s 
omitted): 
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Mennel Milling Elects H. D. Pahl 
President, M. N. Mennel Chairman — 


TOLEDO—Henry D. Pahl, former- 
ly vice president and general man- 
ager of the Mennel Milling Co., has 
been elected president by the com- 
pany’s board of directors. He suc- 
ceeds Mark N. Mennel, who was 
elected chairman of the board at the 
same meeting. 

Associated with the milling in- 
dustry since 1922, Mr. Pahl held 
positions in cost accounting, sales and 
sales management with General Mills, 
Inc., prior to joining Mennel as gen- 
eral sales manager following his res- 
ignation from GMI as bulk flour dis- 
trict manager in Detroit in 1944. 

Mr. Pahl was elected a director of 
the company in September, 1945, and 
became vice president and general 
manager in 1947. 

The Mennel Milling Co., founded 
in 1886 by Alphonse Mennel, has its 
5,000-sack plant in Fostoria, Ohio. 
Other officers of the company are H. 
W. Applegate, vice president; L. A. 
Mennel, Jr., vice president; Donald 
M. Mennel, secretary, and Walter M. 
Mennel, district sales manager. 





H. D. Pahl 





Tex-O-Kan’s:Cuban Mill Plans 
Upheld Over Exporter’s Protest 


WASHINGTON — The State De- 
partment has rejected a complaint, 
filed by a New York City exporter, 
over the erection of a flour mill in 
Cuba by the Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills 
Co. The exporter had complained that 
erection of the mill would be a viola- 
tion of the Cuban-American trade 
treaty. 

It was charged that erection of 
the mill would make concessions to 
the U.S. producer which were in- 
consistent with the existing treaty. 
In rejecting the complaint, the State 
Department stated that in regard 
to the development of new indus- 
tries of this nature, it was primarily 
a domestic matter and outside the 
scope of the treaty. 

The complaint, however, calls at- 
tention to certain conflicts between 


U.S. domestic interests and those of 
foreign development as urged under 
Point Four of the President’s pro- 
gram. 

In its letter of rejection the State 
Department admits the importance of 
the Cuban market to U.S. flour ex- 
porters and stated to the complain- 
ant that it will watch developments 
for possible treaty violations. 

The Tex-O-Kan plans for exten- 
sion of its activities in the Cuban 
market have beeh known for ap- 
proximately six months and the late- 
ness of the complaint by New York 
exporting interests is, in a _ sense, 
surprising due to its timing. Ac- 
cording to government information, 
the Tex-O-Kan development in Cuba 
involves erection of a flour mill and 
formula feed manufacturing plant at 
an estimated cost of about $4 million. 





September Flour Production 
Increases from August Total 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller 
manufactured 14,361,756 sacks of flour during September. This is an increase 
of 260,352 sacks over the August output. The same mills reported production 
of 15,889,365 during September, 1948, or 1,527,609 sacks more than for the 
past month. Two years ago the production for September was 17,123,954 and 
three years ago, 15,419,476. Based on the Bureau of the Census production 


for July, 1949, the latest available, 


mills reporting to The Northwestern 


Miller in that month made 74% of the total flour production in the US. 
Assuming these mills accounted for the same proportion of the total U.S. 
production in September, the figures reported to The Northwestern Miller for 
that month indicate that total flour production for the U.S. was 19,408,000 
sacks. During September 11 durum manufacturing companies representing 
approximately 100% of the total durum production in the U.S. made 863,950 
sacks of durum products, an increase of 64,634 sacks over the production for 
August and 156,915 sacks under the output for September, 1949. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 








September, *Previous ————— September— ww > 
1949 month 1948 1947 1946 
ea ee 3,171,365 3,079,284 3,060,981 4,334,922 3,919,004 
SUES, oredccectecescvees tue 5,381,192 5,301,618 6,528,844 6,452,786 5,720,586 
| Pee? Cee eee Se 2,394,759 2,283,266 2,327,498 2,463,741 2,098,789 
Central and Southeast .......... 2,309,613 2,225,010 2,554,042 2,605,596 2,248,976 
North Pacific Coast ........... 1,104,827 1,212,226 1,418,000 1,366,909 1,432,121 
PED A ov codes grsctvoecion 14,361,756 14,101,404 15,889,365 17,123,954 15,419,476 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74 74 70 67 67 
Monthly Production of Durum Products 
September, *Previous -- ————_ - —September———————— 
1949 month 1948 1947 1946 
Eleven companies ......-.«+++++ $63,950 799.316 707,035 1,012,117 743,790 


*Revised. 
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IMPROVED DOMESTIC DEMAND 
HIKES FLOUR SALES TOTALS 


Chain Bakers Purchase Round Lots of Hard Winters; 
Better Family Flour Trade Helps Put More 
Orders on Mills’ Books 


Flour sales volume was larger last 
week, contrasting with the very 
small bookings of the previous pe- 
riod. The increase was brought about 
almost entirely by better domestic 
business as export trade remained 
very limited. Sales to two chain bak- 
ing concerns increased sales totals 
of southwestern mills and scattered 
bakery flour bookings in the North- 
west, plus renewed family flour trade, 
added to the week’s volume. Strikes 
have affected business in the East, 
where a noticeable drop in bakery 
sales volume was reported. 


EXPORT BOOKINGS 
VERY LIMITED 


Export business continues in the 
doldrums. Norway was the only Euro- 
pean flour buyer last week, taking 
3,000 long tons of 80% extraction 
flour on the basis of $3.90 jutes, Gulf. 
Latin American business was slow 
due to the lack of dollars in that area 
and the failure of a good share of 
the nations to ratify the International 
Wheat Agreement. The Production 
and Marketing Administration bought 
flour in the intermountain area last 
week, but no other PMA business 
was reported. 


SPRING VOLUME 
REACHES 100% 


Flour sales by spring wheat mills 
reached an even 100% of capacity, 
the result of scattered bakery flour 
business and a brisk family flour 
trade. The total represented a sub- 
stantial increase from the 43% of 
capacity sold the preceding week 
and 85% in the same week last year. 
Buyers of bakery grades of flour 
backed away from advancing prices, 
but family flour jobbers took quan- 
tities equivalent to 30-day needs 
quite generally in order to fill out 
120-day stocks bought earlier and 
moved out since the purchases were 
made, Operations continue at a good 
pace, showing an increase of 2% to 
86% of capacity at Minneapolis. Ship- 
ping directions are heavy, and mills 
shipped out flour amounting to 95% 
of the week’s capacity. 


BUSINESS BETTER 
IN CENTRAL AREA 


Business picked up somewhat at 
Chicago, and more interest. was ap- 
parent. However, the sales total was 
not impressive. Bookings were for 
one- to three-car lots of flour. Ship- 
ping directions continued good, Fam- 
ily flour sales improved and a fair 
volume was bought, including a few 
round lots. A slight improvement in 
bookings was reported at St. Louis, 
especially for soft wheat flours. Some 
bakers bought supplies for 120 days, 
and carlot orders for prompt ship- 
ment increased. Shipping instructions 
an hard wheat flour purchases are 
slow, compared with directions on 
soft wheat types. 


CHAIN BAKERS 
BUY IN SOUTHWEST 


The sale of round lots of flour 
early last week pulled the volume of 
business in the Southwest out of me- 
diocrity, although the total for the 


week was limited by extremely slow 
sales later on. Sales averaged 75 or 
80% of capacity, compared with 50% 
the preceding week and 80% a year 
ago. One of the bakers participating 
in the large purchases is believed 
to be covered for 60 days and the 
other through October. Bakers gen- 
erally have not shown further inter- 
est in buying. They apparently re- 
gard the loan level as a ceiling for 
flour values and also point out that 
retail business has not been as good 
as in previous years. Flour bought 
earlier is lasting longer than ex- 
pected. Family flour sales were large 
as the market climbed. Jobbers 
booked supplies for 60 to 90 days in 
many instances. Operations fell off 
to 70% of capacity in Kansas City. 


EASTERN TRADE 
RESTRICTED 


Sales volume was reported fair at 
Buffalo, «although no general buying 
was apparent. Shipping directions are 
excellent, and the volume of un- 
filled orders is decreasing rather 
rapidly, It is believed that new sales 
would develop quickly on any dip 
in the market. In the metropolitan 
New York area, buyers are marking 
time and confining purchases to only 
an occasional car. Bakery sales have 
not improved as would be expected 
at this time of the year. 

At Boston, buying interest was 
limited to small fill-in lots in most 
cases, although inventories of most 
bakers are believed to be small. Bak- 
ers report a better sweet goods busi- 
ness has resulted from cooler weath- 
er. Demand for flour at Philadelphia 
revived briefly during the week but 
again tapered off. Buying consisted of 
modest amounts to smaller baking 
establishments and one larger pur- 
chase by a chain concern. Shipping 
directions are down somewhat, and 
some consideration is being given 
bookings for later months. Strikes 


at Pittsburgh plants of three large 
cracker baking concerns coupled with 
the steel and coal industry strife had 
a depressing effect on flour business 
at Pittsburgh last week. Bakers con- 
tinue to report slow sales, and flour 
buying was very limited. 


SOUTHERN BUYERS 
TAKE NEARBY NEEDS 

Sales of flour at New Orleans 
have been limited to scattered 
amounts for shipment up to 30 days. 
Interest in future bookings is lack- 
ing, with bakers and jobbers showing 
a decided opposition to advancing 
prices. Soft winters are moving slow- 
ly as cooky and cracker bakers con- 
tinue to limit inventories. Hard win- 
ters are selling better than springs 
because of a price advantage. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
VOLUME REDUCED 


Domestic flour sales in the Pacific 
Northwest are spasmodic, although 
more interest was indicated on the 
advance in prices. At Portland the 
volume of sales was reported poor, 
with no coast mills sharing in PMA 
flour buying completed last week. 
Mills considered the price range too 
low to be profitable. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 8,340 sacks from the preceding 


- week. Output of. the mills reporting 


to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 74% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. during May, the 
latest month for which Census figures 
are available, amounting to 3,575,360 
sacks compared with 3,583,700 in the 
previous week and 3,746,211 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Two years ago the figure was 4,046,- 
597 and three years ago 3,845,946. 
Flour production increased 14,000 
sacks in the Southwest over the pro- 
duction of a week ago, 26,000 in the 
Central and Southeast and 3,000 in 
the North Pacific Coast while pro- 
duction decreased 10,000 sacks in the 
Northwest and 41,000 in Buffalo. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR SOLD 


HOFFMAN, ILL.—K. F. Stewart, 
Mt. Vernon, who has operated the 
Hoffman elevator as the Stewart 
Grain Co., has sold the structure to 
A. H. Huff, Centralia, who will op- 
erate it. 











Granulars Sales Off as Macaroni 


Makers Operate on Old Bookings 


While manufacturers of macaroni 
and noodle products continue to op- 
erate their plants at a good rate, 
only scattered buying of durum gran- 
ulars is reported by mills. Macaroni 
makers for the most part are oper- 
ating on previously made bookings. 
As a result, the sales total for the 
week is off somewhat for the pre- 
vious week. 

However, shipping orders are com- 
ing in at_a good rate and mills are 
operating at about 85% of capacity. 

Trade reports indicate that demand 
from. grocers for macaroni items is 
brisk in anticipation of winter re- 
quirements. Some buying also is said 
to be influenced by anticipation of 
higher prices for finished products. 
Macaroni and noodle prices, how- 
ever, have been holding steady in re- 
cent weeks. 

Smaller receipts of durum wheat 
at Minneapolis are being met by a 
lessened demand, and the premiums 
paid for choice milling quality durum 





early this week were down 1¢ from 
a week ago to 12¢ over the Decem- 
ber future. The December price 
gained a little during the period. Du- 
rum granulars are quoted 5¢ sack 
higher at $5.65@5.70 sack, bulk Min- 
neapolis. 


Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Oct. 1 were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.29% @2.30% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.23% @2.28% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.18% @2.22% 
Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.15% @2.23% 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 2.09% @2.13% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.s. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 

6-day wk. Wkly. % 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 
.mills pacity duction pacity 
. 


Sept. 25-Oct. 1 222,000 201,083 $1 


Prev. week ... 12 265,600 *217,776 85 

Year ago ..... 12 255,600 180,369 71 

Crop year 

production 

July 1-Oct. 1, 1948) ..5. 2... cess 2,332,191 

July .1-Oct. 2, 1948 ............ 2,163,978 
*Revised. 


October 4, 1949 


BRAN PRICES STEADY ; 
MIDDLINGS DECLINE 


Reduced Mixer Demand for Middlings 
Pares Values; Output Remains 
Large 

Demand for bran is picking up, but 
the market for middlings is easier. 
Red dog, while showing a softer ten- 
dency, is still in fair demand. A de- 
crease in calls for middlings by mix- 
ers contributed to a decline in that 
market. Prices of other millfeeds re- 
main at about the same level as a 
week ago. Production of millfeed is 
large as mills are running at a good 
rate. 

Another good week of sales was 
scored by formula feed manufactur- 
ers in the Southwest last week. In 
most territories demand held up very 
well, egg mashes and hog feeds be- 
ing the best sellers. Some mixers re- 
ported that new orders have not 
come in at the same rate as last 
week, but sales will probably equal 
last week since the bulk of the busi- 
ness comes in the final days preced- 
ing the week-end. Most manufactur- 
ers, however, have a good volume 
of bookings on hand and are assured 
of a full run next week. 

Many manufacturers continue to 
be hampered by the strike on the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, but they 
are keeping carlot customers well 
satisfied by trucking their orders or 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 214.8 as of 
Sept. 27, down 2 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
178.8, down 4 points. 











having the business ordered out of a 
branch plant that is not affected by 
the strike. Dock business at these 
plants is unusually heavy, and is 
good at other plants as well. 

Formula feed business in the North- 
west showed further improvement 
during the past week, and most mills 
are on steady operating schedules. 
There has been little change in for- 
mula feed prices, but the firmer ten- 
dency in some. ingredients, particu- 
larly soybean oil meal, may have in- 
fluenced dealers to build their inven- 
tories. ’ 


An upswing in formula trade nor- 
mally is expected at this time of -the 
year in anticipation of later feed re- 
quirements. Also, lighter farm work 
schedules have given dealers more 
selling opportunities. 

Turkey marketings are in full 
swing, and sales of turkey rations 
are steady to a little slower. Hog ra- 
tions are not moving as well now, 
but there has been a decided pick-up 
in poultry and dairy feeds. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 


Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 


bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 54,953 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 55,847 tons in the 
week previous and 55,697 tons in a 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 695,452 tons 
as compared with 788,842 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 
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October 4, 1949 


Wheat Price for Deferred 


Deliveries Show Inerease 


Improved Mill Buying, Selling of December 
and Purchases of More Distant Futures Noted 


Wheat futures markets showed 
minor fluctuations most of the week, 
with more strength apparent toward 
the end of the period. December 
prices were about the same as a 
week ago at Chicago and: Kansas 
City and up 1%¢ at Minneapolis. The 
more distant futures made larger 
gains, with May, for example, a full 
3¢ above the levels of a week ago 
on Oct. 3. The market was influenced 
by more active mill buying and ex- 
tensive selling of December against 
purchases of deferred positions. Cash 
wheat markets were generally 
stronger and reached the loan level 
at Kansas City. However, offerings 
were none too plentiful even at the 
higher prices. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets Sept. 26 were: Chi- 
cago — December $2.14% @2.14%, 
March $2.14%, May $2.09% @2.09%, 
July $1.93% ; Minneapolis—December 
$2.19, May $2.13%; Kansas City— 
December $2.07% @ 2.10, March 
$2.08%, May $2.02@2.02%, July 
$1.86. 


Loan Participation Large 


There were no new developments 
of important consequence during the 
week, although it became more ap- 
parent that the artificial scarcity 
created through the loan and pur- 
chase agreement programs was pro- 
ducing its intended effect. The gov- 
ernment announcement that 167 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat had been placed 
under price support loans during 
July and August pointed up the im- 
portance of this factor. The two- 
month total compares with 98 million 
bushels impounded in the same pe- 
riod last year. While no figures for 
September have been released, it is 
believed that the heavy movement of 
wheat into loan continued during 
that month. 

Commodity Credit Corp. buying of 
wheat decreased during the week to 
total about 3 million bushels, com- 
pared with about 5 million the pre- 
vious week. A large share of the 
buying was done on the West Coast, 
where markets have been showing 
relative weakness. Export movement 
of wheat and flour continues at a 
rate much slower than last year, and 
there is some talk in the trade that 
the crop year’s exports may fall be- 
low the announced goal. At any rate, 
shipments will have to be stepped 
up sharply in the remainder of the 
year to make up for the lag in the 
past few months. 

New estimates of wheat produc- 
tion in 1949 place the world output 
at 6,085 million bushels, or 300 mil- 
lion bushels under the 1948 produc- 
tion but about 64 million bushels 
above the prewar average. The Euro- 
pean crop is expected.to total 1,405 
million bushels. 


Spring Receipts Down 

Cash wheat movement to spring 
wheat terminals lessened materially, 
with only 1,448 cars in at Minneapo- 
lis and 1,764 at Duluth. Trading basis 
on the high protein wheat followed 
the full advance in the December 
futures, but premiums on ordinary 
lots declined enough to about offset 
‘the futures advance. Mills furnished 
the principal demand, but this was 
centered mainly on 13% and higher 
protein lots. This left ordinary wheat 
to be absorbed by elevator buyers, 
demand from whom was not par- 
ticularly active. At the close of the 





week ordinary protein No. 1 dark 
northern spring wheat was quoted 
at December price to 2¢ over. Twelve 
percent protein was quoted at the 
December to 5¢ over; 13% protein 
6@12¢, 14% protein 13@18¢, 15% 
protein 16@22¢ and 16% protein 
24@30¢ over December. Average pro- 
tein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 13.69% and the durum 
12.65%. 

Demand for durum wheat lessened. 
Mills continued to absorb the good 
color choice milling lots, but other 
qualities were neglected even though 
arrivals were considerably smaller. 
At the close of the week No. 1 and 2 
hard amber fancy milling quality 
quoted at 11¢ over the Minneapolis 
December price; No. 1 and 2 amber 
of choice milling quality 5@10¢ over; 
No. 1 and 2 durum of medium malt- 
ing quality 2¢ under to 5¢ over the 
December figure. No. 1 red durum 
was nominally 16¢ under. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Oct. 1: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 





1 DNS or NS .58 Ib. ........ $2.18% @2.20% 
12.00% Protein 2.18% @2.23% 
13.00% Protein 2.23% @2.30% 
14.00% Protein 2.31% @2.36% 
15.00% Protein . 2.344% @2.40% 
16.00% Protein 2.42% @2.48% 
1i¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
mee, Bee. Cewi Ses sev aeshass 1@ 3¢ 
ee | See eae) ee 3@ 7¢ 
PODy VR PURO nc thar vesccnvtevewrer 7@11¢ 
Woes DB WHOS ieee tin dweeewe 13@20¢ 


Reaches Loan Level 


Cash wheat hit the loan level on 
all grades last week at Kansas City 
and held to that firmness fairly well 
in spite of some enlargement in coun- 
try liquidations by the producers. The 
Kansas City rate of $2.21 was ex- 
ceeded Sept. 28 when the basic De- 
cember option reached a high of 
$2.1156 and ordinary premiums stood 
at 10@10%¢ over the future. Since 
that date premiums have held even, 
but a slight weakness in December 
pulled resulting cash prices down 1@ 
2¢. On Oct. 3 the future closed at 
$2.10, for a net advance of 1%¢ for 
the week. Ordinary premiums for No. 
1 dark and hard winter rose 2¢ and 
held firm at 10@10%¢ over. 12% nvo- 
tein advanced %¢ to hold at 11@ 
8%¢ over, and 18% protein closed 
the week at 15@20¢ over for a net 
advance of 1%¢. Offerings through- 
out the week were rather limited 
and were readily absorbed by a good, 
but not extensive demand. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Oct. 1, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.19% @2.41% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.18% @2.41 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.15% @2.40 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.12% @2.38 
eS Berra rete 2.15% @2.17% 
Bee BOG. Kv a8k i cv sdudacd% 2.14% @2.16% 
. Be Serre reer ret eee 2.13% @2.15 
Ss SW ~ diene pede oP kn a caes @ 2.10% @2.13 


At Fort Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Oct. 3 at $2.36%@2.37%, delivered 
Texas common points, with 13% pro- 
tein sold at a 2¢ premium. Demand 
is dull and offerings continue light. 

Wheat was moving freely last week 
as prices advanced over the loan 
level in virtually all sections of the 
Pacific Northwest. Commodity Credit 
Corp. purchases were the heaviest 
of the season, CCC accepting wheat 
to the extent of 1,853,333 bu. for the 
four reporting days of the week. 
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CURRENT FLtouR PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 





Sept. 25- Sept. 26- Sept. 28- Sept. 29- 
Oct. 1, *Previous Oct. 2, Oct. 4, Oct. 5, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
PROTA WOEE ko oc weds so obheease 784,896 795,229 669,151 979,046 1,011,867 
eta OE PEPE OST Oe ee et te 1,328,156 1,313,916 1,551,117 1,599,391 1,402,181 
gd Ee 9 By Pie Per et 590,756 631,724 573,675 621,801 495,358 
Central and Southeast ......... 588,813 562,881 623,136 581,83 566,454 
North Pacific Coast ............ 282,739 279,950 329,132 364,529 370,086 
| AE er er ee 3,575,360 3,583,700 3,746,211 4,046,597 3,845,946 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74 74 70 67 67 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production - 
-~Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week— - July 1 to——— 
Sept. 25- Sept. 26- Sept. 28- Sept. 29- 
Oct. 1, Previous Oct. 2, Oct. 4, Oct. 5, Oct. 1, Oct. 2, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 75 76 64 94 96 9,293,680 10,054,333 
Southwest ...... 81 80 97 104 96 16,641,921 20,742,979 
Buffalo ......... 97 104 95 87 82 6,907,977 7,409,776 
Central and 8.BH. 77 72 80 74 72 6,697,997 7,706,310 
No. Pacific Coast 73 72 85 100 98 3,619,969 4,686,588 
Totals ...... $1 81 85 93 90 43,161,644 50,598,986 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour % ac- 6-day week Flour ac- 
capacity output tivity : pili J copoay Bg Any bh 4 
: P 5 Sept. 25-Oct. 1.. 381, 328,43 
Sept. 25-Oct. 1.. 408,720 291,131 70 jept. 3: 
Previous week .. 408,720 311,697 76 Previous week .. 381,360  *320,249 84 
, 76 Year ago ....... 378,960 113,558 30 
YOSr QB svvcces 376,920 377,968 100 Two y . 378 36¢ 396.667 105 
Two years ago .. 372,720 403,764 108 Redd. onpagtitne. » te Mad or ay 56 HH 
Five-year average .............+: 91 yen eeaenad see eseeeeeeroere > 
-v. we See a ee a 1 en-ye jer. D cee ree sereeeeeses 
Ten-year average ...... 8 *Revised. 
Wichita Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
6-day week Flour % ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivily Montana and Iowa: 
Sept. 25-Oct. 1 .. 118,800 102,818 87 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Previous week .. 118,800 102,679 86 capacity output tivity 
Year ago ....... 118,800 = 113,168 ae Sept. 25-Oct. 1.. 662,400 456,462 69 
Two years ago .. 118,800 100,426 86 Previous week .. 662,400 | *474,980 72 
Five-year AVETASZS .....0 ss eeeecees 88 Year ago ....... 666,600 555,693 83 
Ten-year Average «..-.+--++++++0+e 82 Two years ago .. 667,800 582,478 87 
Salina Five-year Average .......ssseecens 76 
Ten-year average .........-0sssies 68 
6-day week Flour % ac- : peo DIY pt a 
capacity output _ tivity " 
Sept. 25-Oct. 1.. 100,200 85,473 85 BUFFALO 
Previous week .. 100,200 85,182 85 6-day week Flour % ac- 
TOMG GMO wcccces 100,200 88,957 89 capacity output _ tivity 
Two years ago .. 100,200 99,250 99 Sept. 25-Oct. 1 .. 606,000 590,756 97 
Five-year AVETABe ..... cs eee ececce 87 Previous week .. 606,000 *631,724 104 
Ten-year A@VCTABE .......eeceeseeee 88 Wear GHG socks. 604,200 573,675 95 
D5 Representative Mille Outside of 10 Years ago -- 601.200 S210 87 
Kansas City, Wichita and Salina Ten-year AVCTABS .....0ecseceevees 71 
6-day week Flour 4% ac- *Revised. 
capacity output tivity PACIFIC COAST 
Sept. 25-Oct. 1. .1,001,100 848,734 85 Principal ill the North P A t: 
Previous week ..1,001,100 814,358 81 rincipal mills on the Nor acific Coast: 
Year ago ....... 1,001,400 971,024 97 Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Two years ago .. 944,280 995,951 105 Washington Mills 
avO- POOP MVOC cic'p ccc ctaweves 93 6-d ek Fl 
Ten-year average ..............0+- 85 Pn potens $22 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Sept. 25-Oct. 1 .. 243,000 181,800 75 
ray » © 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Previous week .. 243,000 189,375 iz 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Two oe BO o30 Sae 23 i+ 99 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: avatar ee. 20 234,2 4 
6-day week Flour % ac- Ten-year average et a EAR rat 804 17 
capacity output tivity 
Sept. 25-Oct. 1 .. 768,914 588,813 17 Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
— week .. bi rt Bern iS a 25-Oct. 1 .. 146,400 arene 69 
@ar ago. ....... q \ revious week .. 146,400 *85,272 58 
Two years ago .. 791,466 581,831 74 Weer GO oscsvre 146,400 89,679 61 
Five-year. average .......sseeenees 73 Two years ago :. 134,200 130,233 93 
Ten-year average .........sceeee0s 70 Five-year Average .....6..ssesceee 77 
*Revised. « Ten-year average ......... 000.000 74 








MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, 


North Dakota and 


Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield for each hundredweight of flour: 


c-— Bouthwest*—, -——Northwest*—, -——Buffalot— 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year 
production todate production to date production to date production 


Sept. 25-Oct. 1.. 26,895 355,207 15,948 


Previous week .. 26,407 416,243 
Two weeks ago. 24,924 15,742 
ee re ee ,410 433,678 13,604 
[eee PRE EE 32,388 437,711 19,378 
BOSE. vig Fececs 28,394 331,528 17,366 
ee eer 27,889 364,039 18,064 
Five-yr. average 29,395 384,433 16,872 


*Principal mills. 


7-Combined **—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
to date 





195,049 12,110 145,196 54,953 695,452 
$12,997 55,847 
11,059 51,725 
201,320 11,683 153,844 55,697 788,842 
253,313 10,417 132,889 62,183 823,913 
183,143 9,308 117,215 55,068 631,886 
239,719 11,448 149,188 57,401 752,946 
214,509 10,993 139,666 57,260 738,608 


**75% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised. 





CCC paid $2.17 bu., and the trade 
was in the country with offers to buy 
from farmers at $2.17% bu., basis 
track, Portland. Wheat moved freely 
at that level, although it is reported 
the heavy: movement to CCC was on 
aceumulated -purchases in the last 
30. days. ‘Mill demand was up a lit- 
tle for the ‘week, but demand was 
still not as active as usual from mills 
at this time of the year. 





Farmers of the Pacific Northwest 
are a little worried over the con- 
tinued dry weather. There were some 
late August and early September 
rains, but they were not heavy nor 
for a long. period. Some seeding was 
done. However, the hot weather of 
early last week dried out the soil 
rapidly, combined with hot winds 
prevailing. Soil condition is now un- 
favorable for planting. 
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Swift Action, Lower Support Levels 
Seen as Senate Debates Farm Bill 


WASHINGTON—Swift action on 
the farm bill was forecast here this 
week as the Senate entered its sec- 
ond day of debate on the measure. 
Advocates of a more moderate level 
of price support for farm commodi- 
ties appear to have gained the upper 
hand in the Senate chamber. 

The Brannan-inspired drive to load 
the bill down with mandatory price 
supported items lost its forward 
drive when the Senate appeared to 
limit these mandatory requirements 
on nonbasic commodities to potatoes, 
milk and butterfat, shorn wool, tung 
nuts, mohair, honey and chickens 
and broilers if chickens are to be 
price supported. Charles F. Brannan, 
secretary of agriculture, has been 
fighting to get Congress to accept 
the responsibility for the price sup- 
port levels for commodities while the 
prevailing attitude of the Senate is 
that the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture secretary must bear the bur- 
den of naming the nonbasic commodi- 
ties to be supported. 

Although moderates in the Senate 
are in the ascendancy with Democrat- 
ic Senators Clinton P. Anderson and 
Scott Lucas backing Sen. George 
Aiken (R., Vt.) in urging lowered 
levels of price support there is strong 
sentiment for an amendment offered 
by Sen. Milton Young (R., N.D.) and 
Sen. Richard Russell (D., Ga.) This 
amendment would require mandatory 
90% price support for the basic com- 
modities when crop restrictions were 
imposed. 

Defeat of this amendment is fore- 


cast by one of the Senators from the 
moderate group and if the Senate 
beats the Russell-Young amendment 
it is probable that the Senate will 
then act to kill that provision of the 
pending bill which requires that for 
the next crop year corn, wheat and 
cotton must be supported at 90% of 
parity. 

With passage of the Anderson bill 
apparently assured this week the 
Senate then will substitute it for the 
Gore bill, which has already passed 
the house and waits Senate action. 
The Gore bill continues the provi- 
sions of the present high price levels 
of support through Dec. 31, 1950, and 
repeals the Aiken Act of 1948. 

This Senate move will throw the 
bill into conference and gives the 
House conferees the unpleasant al- 
ternatives of accepting the Anderson 
amendment to the Aiken Act or the 
Aiken Act unchanged on Jan. 1, 
1950. 

Approval of the Anderson bill as 
passed by the Senate and with rela- 
tively inconsequential changes in 
conference is now indicated by con- 
gressional leaders. 


As the Senate started its debate on - 


the Anderson amendment to the Aik- 
en Act of 1948 it was learned in au- 
thoritative quarters that special com- 
modity interests planned a drive to 
amend the bill to expand the manda- 
tory coverage of price support to cov- 
er their commodities. This drive, it 
pears, has been inspired by statements 
of Charles F. Brannan, secretary of 
agriculture, to these special groups 


NN ,,,,  ———————————_——— 


The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 
American Cyanamid 
American Cyanamid, Pfd 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


BOOM Abb deer cer ecistoccdrctedsccscesecoses 


Burry Biscuit Corp. 

Continental Baking Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. 

Dow Chemical 

Dow Chemical, $3. 25 2nd Pfd. 
ing Co. 





Great A. & P. Tea on “$5 Pfd. 
Merck & Co. 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd 
National Biscuit Co. 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 
Pillsbury 


Regis 
Standard Brands, ‘Inc. 
$Sterling Drug 
United Biscuit of America 


Victor Chemical Works Pevide wa bad bdadetece 


*#Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
?Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc. .... 


*Standard Milling Co. 


wate wee eee ee 








High Low Close Close 
Sept. 23, Sept. 30, 
1949 1949 


—190—. 
Be 29% 2% 28% 
304% 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded Sept. 23: 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded Sept. 30: 


Bid Asked 
Continental Bak. Co., $5.50 Pfd. oie 100 
Cream of Wheat ........ 265% 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd. .... 198% 108% 
*Filour Mills of America, Inc 96% 100 
Foods Corp., $3.50 99 86100 
General Mills, Inc., 354% Pfd.. 106 107% 
General Mills, Inc., Ptd. 127 127 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” 9% 10 
Horn & Har Corp., N.Y....... 32% ly 


32 
Horn & H Corp., a “Sage Pftd. = 110 
Merck & Co., $3.50 96 


oad ee é4ube 31% 25% 31% 
ornenté eee 87% 16 ee 87% 
akties soeae 35% Yq 46 
iv eutean 110 99 110 109% 
oneeebee 37 37 36% 
are 3856 46% 
> ocd Wes wade 2% 1% 2% 2% 
eéadenwes 15% 13% 15% 15% 
oetstenes OAM 57 63 63% 
a éBeewen 189 171% 184% 
eee eb eed 50 43 50% 
Sead's-ovae 110 101 109 1 
10% 9% 10% 10% 
153 eee 1 
39% 44% 44% 
44% goee 52 
1 123 122 
Seaeeenan 1 135 130 
27 wu, 363% 
105% ease 112 
35 30% 3A% 3A% 
je eacedc 185% 170% 182% 183 
OS 32 26 epee 30% 
57% 68 69% 
% 27% 28 
fers’ viene 6% ™ rd 
77 oes? BI, 
Shavswiee 17% 20% 
Saivetba'Sh 37% 36 
19% we 24% 
o oewa beta 33% 36 36% 
ecee cégns Bly 9 9% 
2% 4 
<onwae tes 12 eeee 14% 
87% 9454 95% 
Bid Asked 
cécceasevese 16% 18 
14% 10% 
Novadel-Ageme.. «6 eee eens 15% 15% 
Ganee, TB. cccccsccccvescccsese 15% 16% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 P?d. 102% 103 
Quaker Oats, ). Serre 154 156 
Ralston Purina Co., 75 Pid. 98%, 100% 
Stand. Brands, Inc., 50 88 89 
$Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. vB 00 
Sunshine Biscui Be wenace 48% 
United Biscuit of A., $4.50 Pid. 10554 106%, 
Victor Chem. W . $3.50 Ptd. 
Wagner Co., Pfd. 107% 111% 


tOver counter. epunaiiia widtibii tensa Inc. *Chicago Stock Market. 


telling them that the only way that 
they can expect effective price sup- 
port is under the Brannan program. 
Sen. Elmer Thomas (D., Okla.) has 
declared that he will offer the Bran- 
nan farm plan as an amendment to 
the Anderson bill, but it is not cer- 
tain that he will follow through as 
reliable Senate sources say that this 
proposal would not get 20 favorable 
votes, 

After the Senate heard statements 
from Senators they started consider- 
ation of amendments to the Ander- 
son bill. The first of these, offered 
by Senate majority leader; Scott 
Lucas (D., Ill.), excluded abnormal 
nonbasic commodity exports from 
calculations of normal supply. This 
proposal was adopted by the Senate 
and requires that in calculating nor- 
mal supply—of nonbasic commodities 
and corn as defined in the original 
Aiken Act of 1948—abnormal ex- 
ports must be excluded. 

By eliminating dumping commodi- 
ties from the export factor in the 
calculations of normal supply, the 
Lucas amendment would have the 
effect of increasing the result to be 
obtained in calculating. normal sup- 
ply. By increasing the normal supply 
factor, the level of price support 
under the sliding scale provisions of 
the Aiken Act of 1948 would be re- 
duced. 

Another amendment which the 
Senate adopted was one offered by 
Sen. John J. Williams (R., Del.), 
which would require that if chickens 
were granted price support, broilers 
would also be supported at the same 
basis. Honey also was approved for 
price support at between 60-90% of 
parity, gaining its support on the 
grounds that the bee crop is neces- 
sary as a means of pollenization of 
other crops such as alfalfa and the 
tree fruit crops. 

The main fight on the farm pro- 
gram centers around the high manda- 
tory price support level for the basic 
commodities of corn, wheat and cot- 
ton for the coming crop year. 

The Anderson amendment proposes 
that despite the sliding scale pro- 
visions of the bill, these crops be 
maintained for one year at 90% of 
parity. 

There is strong sentiment in the 
Senate, including Democratic leader 
Lucas, to drop the mandatory fea- 
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- tures in, regard to these.crops for 
next year- and put them under the 
provisions of the sliding »seale «re- 
quirements at the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Forecasting favorable Senate ac- 
tion on this possible amendment to 
the bill is. the current attitude of the 
administration of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. That group ad- 
mittedly favors a high level of price 
supports, which has already reduced 
the price support level for such crops 
as potatoes and flaxseed, which have 
built up unmanageable surpluses un- 
der the 90% price support which 
has been an incentive to overproduc- 
tion. 

——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FAR EAST MARKET EYED 
FOR PACIFIC N.W. WHEAT 


WASHINGTON—E. J. Bell, Ore- 
gon state wheat commission admin- 
istrator, and Archie Camp, president 
of the North Pacific Grain Growers, 
Ine., are conferring with government 
officials here as part of a move aimed 
at expansion of far eastern markets 
for Pacific Northwest wheat. 

Mr. Bell was asked by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture to head 
its study of the possibilities of expan- 
sion, and Mr. Camp, a _ Lacrosse, 
Wash., wheat farmer, is represent- 
ing the Washington state department 
of agriculture in the study. 

The two men also have discussed 
the proposals with millers and grain 
exporters of the Pacific Northwest. 
The study will include an investiga- 
tion of dietary needs and food supply 
in Japan, India and the Philippines. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC WANTS TO PURCHASE 
PORTABLE GRAIN DRYERS 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. is soliciting bids for a 
“limited number” of portable heated 
air grain dryers to be utilized for 
drying grain in storage structures 
with perforated floors. 

Bids are due on or before 2 p.m. 
E.S.T., Oct. 10, 1949. The announce- 
ment stated that the driers are re- 
quired in the near future and that 
early delivery dates will be an im- 
portant consideration in making the 
awards. 

Complete information may be ob- 
tained from the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, Transporta- 
tion and Warehousing Branch, Room 
1095, South Bidg., U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 








Boxcar Shortage Still Plagues 
, Flour Millers in Southwest 


KANSAS—Flour millers in the 
Southwest this week continued to be 
plagued with a boxcar shortage. The 
industry has been coping with the 
problem for over two weeks, and in 
spite of Association of American Rail- 
roads to eastern lines to return west- 
ern-owned empties to home roads, 
there has been no improvement in 
the situation. 

The car service orders became ef 
fective Sept. 22, but as yet there are 
inadequate supplies at many points 
in the Southwest, and shipments of 
flour milling products are not mov- 
ing out on schedule. Several mills 
reported that units were again forced 
to close down because of the lack of 
transportation facilities. 





J. W. Holloway, Kansas-Missouri 
River Mills executive, said Oct. 3 that 
“The car shortage is still with us 
and there are no indications of any 
relief brought about by the AAR 
actions.” 

Meanwhile, the strike on the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad remains in ef- 
fect, and is contributing to the seri- 
ousness of the situation. Mills in cities 
which are served exclusively by that 
line are either buying in flour to fill 
previously contracted commitments 
or are trucking their output as far 
as 15 to 20 miles to the nearest ac- 
tive railroad. There is a good pos- 
sibility that the issues involved in 
the dispute may be settled by this 
week-end, thereby ending the month- 
long strike. 














‘Get all of your Flours , 
in One Mixed Car 


-Save money, time, and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 
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British Government 
Stockpiles 
Food Supplies 


LONDON — Market rumors that 
the British government was stock- 
piling food supplies have been con- 
firmed by reports that storage room 
at the granaries and mills is limited 
for new consignments of wheat and 
flour now in transit to the ports. In 
addition to wheat and flour, traders 
state that cold stores for meat and 
other perishable commodities are 
full and that it is not possible to 
take future supplies. 

The Ministry of Food has denied 
that stocks are higher than normal, 
but traders are inclined to disbelieve 
this and consider that the issue of an 
official denial is indicative of some 
new move which might be allied to 
political expediency. 

It has been alleged by observers 
that the government would hoard 
food in order to be in a position to 
make additional releases in the period 
immediately preceding the general 
election, scheduled to take place 
either next October or, at the latest, 
in May, 1950. The issue of additional 
rations would enable the Socialists 
to make political capital out of the 
improved situation. 










Believe Move Wise 


On the other hand, some impartial 
observers consider that the govern- 
ment is acting wisely in building up 
reserve stocks, previously alleged to 
have reached a new low. In the case 
of wheat, some traders had suggested 
that the reserve supply ought to be 
sufficient to cover requirements for 
a three-month period, as was the case 
before the war. Recent stock estima- 
tions, admittedly unofficial because 
the government has consistently re- 
fused to reveal detailed figures, indi- 
cated that the stocks of wheat and 
flour were sufficient to cover only a 
few weeks’ supply and that a major 
holdup in deliveries due to interna- 
tional considerations or a prolonged 
dock or transport strike might cause 
repercussions in the supply situation. 


The recent unrest among the dock- 
ers, which resulted in two strikes 
together with threats of a walkout 
by railway workers, may have caused 
the government to improve the sup- 
ply situation in order to be in a po- 
sition to withstand industrial intimi- 
dation. It was known in trading cir- 
cles that supplies of wheat and flour 
reached a dangerously low level to- 
wards the end of the recent holdup 
at the docks when workers struck in 
sympathy with Canadian seamen. 
Communist influence among the 
workers is alleged to be strong, and 
forecasts of attempts to cause a 
general strike have been made by 
several informed observers. 


Lower Extraction Indicated 


Grain and flour traders, however, 
while bearing this contingency in 
mind, still believe that the available 
home and imported supplies of wheat 
and flour are sufficient to warrant 
government action in reducing the 
rate of flour extraction from the 
present high level of 85% in order to 
provide more millfeed for farmers 
who are trying to meet the govern- 
ment’s wishes in stepping up the live- 
stock population. If the rate of ex- 
traction were reduced to 80%, the 
precedent established in 1946 might 
lead to the separate distribution of 
imported flour among bakers, a de- 
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parture which would be welcomed in 
some trade circles. 

Individual feed traders have re- 
marked, however, that in spite of the 
reports of high stocks of other com- 
modities they are not happy about 
the position in respect to animal 
feedstuffs. It was announced during 
the early summer that supplies on 
hand were sufficient to last until Sep- 
tember only, and that arrangements 
were being made to insure the con- 
tinuance of supplies through deals 
with the Argentine, Russia, Hungary 
and Yugoslavia. The lack of dollar 
purchasing power was given as the 
reason for the inability of the gov- 


ernment’s bulk buying organization 
to make feed purchases in the U‘S. 
and Canada. 

The reports of large deals, especial- 
ly those with the Argentine and Rus- 
sia, satisfied traders that steps were 


being taken to safeguard the juture . 


position since they were anxious to 
avoid a repetition of the situation, ex- 
perienced in former years when farm- 
ers, after being promised additional 
feed, were forced to kill off stocks 
because of the failure of feed im- 
ports. 

Concern has been expressed at the 
delay in the implementation of the 
Argentine trade agreement signed 
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June 27 because of the refusal of 
the Argentinian authorities to issue 
import permits for the British manu- 
factured goods to be sent in ex- 
change for meat and corn. No figure 
of proposed corn imports was fixed 
though it was stated that deals would 
be put through on an as required 
basis at current world prices. 
Commercial circles in Britain say 
that the Argentine authorities are 
waiting for the devaluation of ster- 
ling, a move said to be imminent. The 
British authorities are, however, stat- 
ed to be against devaluation, and 
there are some indications that they 
will not accept this debatable solu- 


RAISIN BREAL 
Nation-wide Raisin 


RAISIN BREAD 


Te iclaes\-siiclmalhiatitehs 


@ for extra sales— 
at extra profits 


e for menu variety 


e for better taste 


Be AE 


forme 


A 
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tion to their financial problems. An 
additional source of disquiet is the 
lack- of official news about the state 
of negotiations with Russia, Hun- 
gary and Yugoslavia, from which 
countries supplies of feedstuffs were 
expected to come. 

One step towards building feed 
supplies has already been taken by 
the British government, according to 
one informed trader. The British 
have purchased 200,000 tons of rye 
from Poland for shipment to Ger- 
many and will take in exchange 200,- 
000 tons of U.S. corn originally 
scheduled for shipment to German 
ports. 
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GOLF OUTING HELD BY 
INDIANA BAKERS ASSN. 


SYRACUSE, IND.—Approximately 
100 bakers, allied tradesmen and 
their wives attended the golf party 
and outing of the Indiana Bakers 
Assn. held at South Shore Inn., Lake 
Wawasee, Sept. 13-14. 

Featured entertainment at the 
banquet was the presentation of chalk 
pictures by N. R. Swartwout, Bakers 
Helper, Chicago, with Ed Long serv- 
ing as reader. 

Charles Spahr, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Cincinnati, won the plaque and 


first prize in the golf tournament 
with a low gross of 151 for 36 holes. 
Other winners were as follows: 

Second low’ gross, baker—Jess 
Dietzen, Kokomo, Ind. 

Second low gross, allied—William 
Lemen, Jr., Tennant & Hoyt Co., Bre- 
men, Ind. 

Third low net, baker—Garth Stew- 
art, Decatur, Ind. 

Third low net, allied—Andy Ander- 
son, Bay State Milling Co., Chicago. 

Fourth low gross, baker—Ernest 
Hampton, Louisville, Ky. 

Fourth low gross, allied—H. R. 
Henry, Corn Products Refining Co., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 





yto get long-term 
Industry Drive 


California Raisin Industry unites in drive to 
increase, by many fold, commercial bakers’ business on 
raisin bread—each loaf at extra profit to some baker 


THe CALIFORNIA Ralsin INDUSTRY is 
organizing —100% strong— in an all-out 
program of service to commercial bakers 
and to the consumers of bakery goods. 


for the baker, this program has 
three major aims: 


To help bakers produce finer finished 
goods in all bakery items that should 
include raisins 


To help bakers make and collect the 
substantial profits raisin goods can 
provide 


3 To help bakers promote raisin baked 
goods to food stores and to consumers 


AS STEP NUMBER ONE, the California 
Raisin Industry is setting up service facili- 
ties to be available on an “in your plant”’ 
basis. These will provide firsthand assist- 


ance from formula to finished product — 
for bread and sweet-dough lines. 


AS STEP NUMBER TWO, the Industry 
will shortly announce its opening nation- 
wide consumer promotion for Raisin Bread. 
The drive is so planned that every commer- 
cial baker can tie in and share fully in the 
profitable results. 


Raisin goods more profitable 





Bakers using raisins adequately in bread 
find their sales growing. Sales of high-in- 
raisin items like fruit cake are going up 
rapidly all over the country. And the raisin- 
flour cost ratio is in line — there is real 
profit in Raisin Bread promotion today! 


The opportunity is here. The whole Raisin 
Industry is ready to help turn it to your 
profit. Write for full details of the pro- 
gram to the California Raisin Advisory 
Board, 304 Anglo Bank Building, Fresno, 


California. 


The key to top profits 
today is... Raisin Bread 





Minnesota Allied 
Trades Group Plans 
“Bosses’ Night” 


MINNEAPOLIS —A “Bosses’ 
Night,” with invitations sent to sales 
heads of companies throughout the 
country allied to the baking indus- 
try, is being planned for a coming 
meeting of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, act- 
ing on a suggestion by E. T. LeMire, 
International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, newly elected president of 
the group. 

Members of the club, together for 
their first meeting of the fall sea- 
son at McCarthy’s Cafe near here 
Sept. 30, voted to ask their superiors 
to be their guests for the evening, 
even though they do not headquarter 
in the Twin Cities area. 

W. E. Lingren, editor of The 
American Baker, Minneapolis, was 
named vice president of the organiza- 
tion as Mr. LeMire succeeded A. B. 
Maas, Maas-Keefe Co., St. Paul, re- 
tiring president, who now takes a 
position on the board of directors. 
R. M. Bates, Rapinwax Paper Co., St. 
Paul, was returned as_ secretary- ° 
treasurer. 

Yhree men were elected to serve 
with the officers as the board of di- 
rectors: M. J. Swanson, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., St. Paul; 
E. W. Scharf, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, and George E. Ruud, 
S. Gumpert Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 

Elmer FE. Holscher, Standard 
Brands, Inc., St. Paul, was named 
chairman of the attendance com- 
mittee; Frank W. Cooley, The 
American Baker, Minneapolis, chair- 
man of the publicity committee, and 
Ray O’Brien, O’Brien’s Specialty 
Foods, St. Paul, assumed responsi- 
bility for working in close coopera- 
tion with the various baking indus- 
try associations in the state. Mr. Lin- 
gren will head the membership drive, 
together with L. T. Blom, Maas- 
Keefe Co., Minneapolis. 

H. Ferrell, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, and Dale Cron‘, 
Rochester (Minn.) Dairy Corp., were 
appointed to the arrangements com- 
mittee for “Bosses’ Night.” 

J. M. Long, secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Minnesota, as well 
as the Minneapolis and St. Paul 
bakers’ groups, spoke briefly on the 
regional meetings planned by the 
allied trades association in coopera- 
tion with the -bakers’ associations 
during November. A meeting former- 
ly scheduled for Moorhead, Minn., 
will be held at the Elks Club in Far- 
go, N.D., Nov. 1, Mr. Long said. 
Other meetings will be held in Mon- 
tevideo, Minn., Nov. 3; Duluth, Nov. 
8; Minneapolis, Nov. 10; Winona, Nov. 
15, and Mankato, Nov. 17. A meeting 
is also scheduled for Minneapolis, 
with the date to be announced later. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FSA REPORTS 18 CASES 
INVOLVING ADULTERATION 


WASHINGTON — Eighteen cases 
involving adulteration or misbrand- 
ing of bakery products were listed in 
a recent report of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. The cases were insti- 
tuted in the U.S. district courts by 
U.S. attorneys acting, upon reports 
submitted by direction of the Federal 
Security Administrator. Dispositions 
of the cases, in most instances in- 
volving fines, were made between 
June, 1947, and October, 1948. 
























































































THE GRAIN STACKS OF EUROPE 
—In the Europe of 1939 the gather- 
ing of the harvest saw, as many a 
completed harvest has seen in the 
years past, the outbreak of war. 
Grain stacks presented easy targets 
for the hedge hopping pilots of the 
German Luftwaffe and many a farm- 
er saw the fruits of his labors belch 
forth black smoke. An unprepared 
Europe had to accept unchallenged 
the attempt to starve women and 
children by destroying the harvest. 

To counteract this, it was decided 
that stacks should be _ scattered 
singly throughout the fields so that 
the destruction of 1939 should not be 
repeated in 1940. This put an end to 
the destructive capers of the Ger- 
man fliers. 

The grain stacks put up by Brit- 
ish farmers are interesting objects 
for study. Their makeup and design 
differ considerably between neigh- 
boring districts. In the northern 
areas of Britain the stacks tend to 
be smaller than those in the south. 
The northern stacker works on his 
knees, builds with his hands and 
keeps the center well up. His south- 
ern neighbor stands up and uses a 
pitchfork, stacking the sheaves less 
tightly, and swelling the stem of 
the stack a little from the ground 
upwards. This latter method is said 
by experts to cause heating, an evil 
to be avoided in the best stacking 
circles. Undersown barley and oats 
cut on the green side are more liable 
to heat than wheat but the danger 
is ever present. It is generally ac- 
cepted in farming circles that small 
stacks, despite the greater labor in- 
volved, are safer than large ones 
if the crop is not thoroughly dry. 

Stacks are built primarily to shed 
rain and resist wind. But though the 
threat of war has receded many 
European farmers also still fight 
wholesale destruction from fire by 
continuing the rule of building stacks 
singly rather than in groups. 


& & & BREAD AND OLD ALE— 
Bunches of ivy recently hung out- 
side the 10 inns and five bakeries 
in Ashburton, Devon, England, 
proved to the populace that the 
town’s ale was good and that the 
bread was well leavened and of cor- 
rect weight. The ivy was presented 
to the landlords and bakers by the 
official ale tasters and bread weigh- 
ers who walked the town for the an- 
nual tasting ceremonies which have 
been held since the 13th century. 
Headed by the local brass band, two 
ale tasters in full regalia and with 
their noses painted red in accepted 
bucolic style visited each of the 10 
inns and sampled a quart of specially 
drawn beer at each establishment. 
There was, it is understood, less com- 
petition for the appointments of offi- 
cial bread weighers who carried out 


their more prosaic duties with less 
liquid assistance. 


ONE FOR TWO—One day off for 
each two days of work sounds fan- 
tastic, doesn’t it? But it is true for 
nearly all businesses that operate 
on the five-day week basis. Here’s the 
way it figures out. In a 365-day year 
there are at least 104 Saturdays, 
and Sundays. There are about 
eight holidays. A fortnight’s vacation 
crosses off 10 additional working 
days. The grand total of leisure days 
totals 122, leaving only 243 days for 
work. The ratio is almost exactly 
one to two. 


FROM THE BEGINNING—trThey are 
digging for history in London’s Mark 
Lane, hard by the European office of 
The Northwestern Miller. A large 
business block formerly occupying 
the opposite site was destroyed in 
the second great fire of London in 
May, 1941, when German incendiary 
bombs set fire to the city. Economic 
and other considerations forbid re- 
building at the present time and a 
group of enthusiastic excavators are 
digging in the hope of finding evi- 
dence of the Lane’s occupants 2,000 
years ago. Already they have been 
rewarded. 

But first let us glance at history 
already recorded. The London Corn 
Exchange is known colloquially as 
Mark Lane because it has been as- 
sociated with the grain trade for 
many hundreds of years. The first 
known association with the trade 
dates back to 1285 when King Ed- 
ward I allowed the merchants of 
that day to enclose an area in the 
district of Blanch Appleton and to 
call it Mart Lane. There is little 
doubt that a market existed on the 
site long before that. No attempt 
was made to excavate when the first 
great fire of London, that of 1666, 
devastated the city. This particular 
bonfire, which started in the bake- 
shop of Master Farryner in Pudding 
Lane, destroyed St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
89 other churches and 13,200 houses. 
The new London was built on top 
without any attempt being made to 
look beneath the surface. 

Now members of the Roman and 
Medieval London Excavation Council 
are taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity presented, They have proved 
that people were living in Mark Lane 
at the time of the Roman occupation 
nearly 2,000 years ago. The post 
holes, supporting their houses, have 
been found while bits of Roman pot- 
tery have come to light. 

More interesting is the conclusive 
evidence of fire damage even older 
than that of 1666. This is evidenced 
by traces of charring and burnt clay 
some feet below the building line of 
later years. It is presumed that this 
damage was caused as long ago as 
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A.D. 61 when Queen Boadicea, head 
of the ancient British tribe of Iceni 
and scourge of the Romans, set fire 
to the city as an act of defiance. 

Perhaps it was to this spot that 
the ancient Britons brought grain 
for sale to their Roman masters, thus 
paving the way for the market of 
today. 

Since the work is being undertaken 
under the daily ken of several grain 
trade experts it is to be hoped that 
some enthusiastic excavator will not 
discover a few grains of ancient 
wheat and ask that they be planted 
as evidence of their longevity. 


When our language was being 
formed by the early Angles and 
Saxons, the words for “land” and 
“bread” were almost synonymous. 
From them we have obtained our 











words “lord” and “lady.” The “owner 
of the soil” was called Alaford, which 
eventually was corrupted to “lord.” 
The “kneader of bread” was called 
hlaefdigge, which was finally pro- 
nounced “lady.” = 


We don’t quite know what kind 
of hysteria it is that causes a man 
to become a branny faddist or im- 
pels a branny faddist to jump from 
an airplane in celebration of his 81st 
birthday anniversary, but we are rea- 
sonably sure that when Bernarr Mac- 
fadden, the “body love” natural food~ 
ist, made his recent parachute jump 
at Dansville, N.Y., he wasn’t suffer- 
ing from canine hysteria. He pontifi- 
cated, when they got him right side 
up: “You could never jump with a 
parachute at 81 if you consumed that 
damned white flour.” 








. . . » « « Looking Backward 
into the Files of The Northwestern Miller ... . 








75 Years Ago: 


Messrs. A. A. Burrows & Co. were 
building a steam flouring mill at 
Dexter, Dallas County, Iowa, which 
would have a capacity of 150 bbl. 
of flour a day. 

Messrs. Parmenter, Findley & Co. 
had their new water power grist mill, 
at Maxwell, Hutchinson County, Da- 
kota Territory, ready for the ma- 
chinery, which, when running, would 
make it the largest water power mill 
in the territory, with ample power 
to drive four run of 4-ft. buhrs and 
machinery. 


50 Years Ago: 

Washburn-Crosby Co. bought a 
majority of the stock of the C. C. 
Washburn Flouring Mills Co., the 
consideration exceeding a _ million 
and a quarter dollars. 

Benjamin Stockman, president of 
the New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill 
Co., revisited his old home in Leith, 
Scotland. 

The Northwestern Miller, in a 
series of illustrated articles, explored 
for its readers the Cuban flour trade 
and its possibilities for expansion. 

The Winter Wheat Millers League 
sweetened the agenda of its annual 
meeting in Detroit with a steamer 
trip to Belle Isle. The Northwestern 
Miller captioned its 10-page, illus- 
trated report of this meeting “A 
Complete Success.” 

Millers were waging 2 determined 
battle against the railroads and the 


Interstate Commerce Commission to 
support their claim to equal -rate 
treatment for export wheat and flour, 
alleging gross discrimination against 
the latter. 


25 Years Ago: 

Asher Miner, president of the 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., died following an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. He had at- 
tained the rank of major general in 
World War I. Four generations of 
millers in the Miner family preceded 
him. 

The death of Harry C. Cole, pres- 
ident of the H. C. Cole Milling Co., 
at Chester, Ill, brought to an. end 
a distinguished milling career. 

In the death of Theodore F. Is- 
mert, president of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, the mill- 
ing industry, said The Northwest- 
ern Miller, lost “one of its most 
original, forceful and _ interesting 
members.” Known in the flour trade 
by the familiar term “Theodore,” his 
intimates usually called him “The 
King.” 

Death came to W. E. Habel, one 
of the partners of Habel, Armbrust- 
er & Larsen, Chicago flour jobbing 
firm. 

Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, bought bankrupt radio broad- 
casting facilities and began operat- 
ing its Gold Medal Station, which 
ultimately would become WCCO. 
{Early program features included 
flour and grain market reports by 
members of The Northwestern Mill- 
er staff, including the present editor.] 
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WE DON’T EAT RIGHT 


O, WE haven't wandered into the*gallery of 
diet crackpots and we aren’t reporting on a 
new “eat more of” or “eat less of” some particular 
thing or other. We’re just summarizing the find- 
ings of Westinghouse Electric Corp.’s home 
economics institute, which has completed a fam- 
ily nutrition study revealing, so we are warned 
by the company’s public relations reporters, two 
startling facts: (1) Many Americans are jeopar- 
dizing their present and future health by improper 
eating habits; and (2) a definite improvement in 
the physical well-being of most families can be 
brought about by proper menu planning, food 
selection, food storage and food preparation. - 
Westinghouse makes stoves, and it must be 
admitted that a part of the institute’s discovery 
is that electrically-cooked food is better than 
food cooked in certain other ways. But leaving 
this aside as possibly inspired, there is no room for 
prejudice on the other points. Westinghouse isn’t 
plugging for any food that seems to require 
more cooking than some other food. The study, 
in fact, was on a high scientific level, having been 
conducted by the Ellen H. Richards Institute of 
Pennsylvania State College, under an assisting 
grant-in-aid from the Westinghouse corporation. 
The findings; declares Westinghouse, indicate 
conditions which are alarmingly serious and at 
the same time totally unsuspected. Sixty-four 
families, 239 persons in all, took part in the 
research, said to have been the first of its kind. 
In every case the families had higher than 
average incomes, and every member looked hale 
and hearty even before the study was started. 
Imagine their surprise and even embarrassment, 
mortification, therefore, when they found that 


after they began eating in accordance with stand-_ 


ards set up for them by the nutritionists, they 
felt better, looked better, noticed less fatigue, 
had fewer colds, were less often hot and bothered. 
They had really been in comparatively poor health 
and didn’t know it. They just hadn’t been. eating 
right. 

While the diet records showed their food 
selection to be better than average, only 28% 
were eating sufficient food. Apparently little 
attention was paid to proper balance in meals. 
Menus were planned around family likes and 
dislikes rather than their needs. Large amounts 
of vitamins were lost by improper cooking 
methods. In fact, these families were really wast- 
ing much of their food money. In spite of their 
appearance of good health, medical checks of 
their physical condition showed this waste clearly. 

Thirty-six complete, balanced daily menus, 
with alternates, were furnished each family. The 
use of alternates provided 78,650 different pos- 
sible combinations—a lot more variety than most 
of us think we have. These menus were taken 
from the Westinghouse Health-for-Victory pro- 
gram, a wartime nutrition activity. Definite 
quantities of food were prescribed according to in- 
dividual needs based on age, size, sex, activity 
and physical condition. Housewives were taught 
how to cook foods to retain the greatest amount 
of vitamins and minerals. Also, they were taught 
how to store foods properly. 

The greatest improvement of any sex-age 
group was made by teen-age boys. Tests at the 
beginning showed they ate better balanced meals 
than their teen-age sisters—the chief lack being 
the amount of food they ate. Sixty percent were 
underweight at the start of the study. At the 
end, 85% hit ideal weight. 

Adult women made the poorest showing, both 
at the beginning and the end of the study. In 
the early tests, 58% of the women were under- 
weight. Large percentages consumed inadequate 
protein, vitamins and minerals. Fifty-one percent 
of the group, many of child-bearing age, consumed 
less than three fourths of the recommended 
amounts of calcium. 
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Even after a year, 14% were still underweight, 
22% still consumed less than three fourths of the 
recommended amounts of calcium, 13% were still] 
below the danger line on intake of phosphorus. 
However, there was a marked improvement in 
intake all along the line. 

Teen-age girls showed many of the faulty 
eating habits of their mothers. At start of study, 
50% were underweight, 14% were far below 
standard on skeletal maturity, 31% consumed far 
too little calcium. Adolescent girls need lots of iron, 
yet 19% were consuming much less than three 
fourths of their needs. Their intake of vitamins, 
too, was very poor. However, these girls made 
phenomenal improvement in weight status. At 
end of study, 75% had attained standard weight, 
93% were in the top classification in skeletal 
maturity, only 8% continued with a dangerously 
low intake of calcium. Iron intake increased sat- 
isfactorily. Vitamin intake also improved. 

Adult men made a better showing than adult 
women at the start of the study in everything 
except vitamin C. The fact that as a group they 
disliked raw foods, such as salads, caused men to 
score relatively low on this vitamin. However, 
they made a superior showing on nearly all parts 
of the nutrition rating. 

At-the start of the study, children under 12 
years made a relatively good showing as compared 
with other age-sex groups. However, the early 
tests showed many conditions that were far from 
ideal. By the end of the study, both boys and 
girls made consistent improvement in nearly all 
parts of the nutrition rating. 

Although more food was consumed it didn’t 
cost appreciably more, says Westinghouse. Was 
plenty of bread eaten? Apparently. Whole wheat 
bread and cereals were given the preference that 
still amounts to an obsession among many nutri- 
tionists of the ultra-laboratorical caste, but en- 
riched white bread at least had an even break. 

Probably it will take as long to mend our 
eating habits as it will to cure our morals and 
manners. But “eat right and you'll be healthy” 
may do better as a precept than “be good and 
you'll be happy.” 

ee @ 


DAY BRIGHTENER—Freedoms Foundation, 
Inc., has established headquarters at Valley Forge, 
Pa. (hallowed spot where the low-water mark of 
the American Revolution was registered), to rally 
the American people “to defend and extend the 
spirit and philosophy of the Constitution and 
Bill of Rights—to help check and then reverse 
the rapid encroachment of Socialism in the U.S. 
—a Socialism which threatens to destroy the 
individual liberty and freedom which Washing- 
ton and his soldiers initiated as our heritage.” 
It awards prizes for those who make outstanding 
contributions toward this end through sermons, 
editorials, magazine articles, union publications, 
cartoon strips, commencement or baccalaureate 
addresses, company employee publications, radio 
programs, moving pictures or advertising cam- 
paigns. Dr. Harold Stassen, president of the 
University of Pennsylvania, is chairman of the 
judging committee. . . These economic rights 
are set up by the foundation alongside the politi- 
cal bill of rights: To work in callings and locali- 
ties of our choice; to bargain with our employers; 
to go into business, compete, make a profit; 
to bargain for goods and services in a free mar- 
ket; to contract about our affairs; to the service 
of government as a protector and referee; to 
freedom from arbitrary government regulation 
and control. . . . Freedoms Foundation sets up 
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the anti-communist and anti-fascist philosophy 


that constitutional government is designed to 
serve rather than to enslave the people. 


®e@°8@ 
BACKING UP THE PROMOTION 


HE milling and baking industries were fore- 

handed to initiate their national promotion 
programs at a time of peak production and of 
ready money. Usually an industry waits until 
business drops and money tightens before it takes 
the plunge and does from necessity what it ought 
to have done sooner as a wise precaution. Reces- 
sions and returns to “normalcy” are great prods 
toward joint industry effort to sustain business 
volume against the inroads of competitive indus- 
tries and to increase consumer demand. But they 
are also deterrents. It requires far more courage to 
meet them than is needed for industry action in 
lush times. 

But normalcy also creates difficulties even for 
programs that wisely and happily were begun 
before the day of greatest need arrived. The 
value of millions already spent is jeopardized by 
reluctance to continue financial support. Renewed 
pledges become more difficult to get. Men of little 
faith step out of the line of march. , 

An equally serious difficulty gets in its dirty 
work at this point also. An accounting may seem 
to show something less than might have been ex- 
pected from the promotions. If results appear in- 
adequate this is blamed upon the programs or upon 
the promoters. The fault, however, is more likely to 
lie with individual members of the industry who 
failed to do their part in making the plan work— 
who were content to let George do it. Some very 
timely remarks upon this aspect of promotion 
work are contained in an Advertising Age 
editorial. The advertising trade magazine says: 

“Cooperative industry advertising and promo- 
tion plans make excellent sense, because every- 
one realizes that competition for the consumer 
dollar comes first of all from the host of com- 
peting goods and services which are available to 
the consumer, and only secondarily from the 
direct competitors who make the same type of 
goods, or offer the same type of services, which 
you are offering. 

“They suffer, however, from two very serious 
difficulties. 

“The first is the inherent difficulty of binding 
together the diverse interests within a specific 
industry, and of holding them together long 
enough to produce and implement a really effec- 
tive campaign. But even this difficulty, serious as 
it is, can be, and in a surprisingly large number 
of cases has been, overcome. 

“The second and more devastating problem is 
that of convincing those who band together in an 
industry campaign that the over-all industry 
campaign cannot take the place of individual 
effort, and that no industry campaign can possibly 
be successful unless the individual subscribers to 
the campaign carry on aggressive and intensive 
individual promotional efforts. 

“If the industry campaign is accepted as a 
substitute for individual effort, the chances are 
overwhelmingly in favor of a magnificent flop, in 
which case an entire industry sours on cooperative 
promotion. Only if those contributing to an 
industry campaign realize the tremendous im- 
portance of carrying on aggressive promotions, 
using the industry campaign as a backdrop and 
support for their own work, can such an effort 
hope to succeed.” 

This, it seems to us, pretty well covers the 
situation. We can think of no occasion when 
aggressive industry promotion backed by indi- 
vidual company promotion was more needed than 
now in the realm of flour and bread. “Per Capita 
Flour Use Remains at 135 Lb.” reads a headline. 
Not the best of all possible times for cutting 
advertising budgets. 
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Economists Expect Wheat Prices 
to Hold at About Current Levels 


Wheat prices are expected to fluc- 
tuate around current levels during 
October, according to agricultural 
economists at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. The support program 
probably will continue to be the 
dominant price influencing factor. 

In late September prices at Kansas 
City reached loan levels for the first 
time during the 1949 crop year. A 
slight increase in farm selling was 
reported as prices reached these 
levels. Some of this probably was 
wheat which would not qualify for 
loan or purchase agreement. 

Continued selling near current 
price levels is expected to retard fur- 
ther substantial advances in the im- 
mediate future. However, marketings 
are not expected to reach proportions 
that will severely depress prices. 
During the 1948 crop year selling did 
not increase markedly until prices 
at Kansas City exceeded loan levels 
by approximately 8¢ bu. 

Favorable seeding conditions in 
most parts of the hard winter wheat 
region and the devaluation of cur- 
rency by many foreign countries are 
bearish influences for the 1949 sea- 
son. In the short run these influences 
appear to be outweighed largely by 
the support program and Commodity 
Credit Corp. purchasing. 

During July and August of 1949 
about ‘167 million bushels of wheat 
were placed under loan and purchase 
agreement. This is a substantial in- 
crease over the quantity under sup- 
port provisions in the corresponding 
months in 1948 when approximately 
90 million bushels were entered in 
loans and purchase agreements from 
a considerably larger crop. Export 
purchasing by the CCC was stepped 
up materially during September. If 
the announced export goal is to be 
attained continued active purchasing 
will be necessary. 

Lower feed grain prices are prob- 
able during October. Further down- 
ward pressure on corn and grain sor- 
ghum prices is expected as new crop 
movement gains momentum, In past 
years, sales of corn by farmers have 
increased substantially during Octo- 
ber. Sales are expected to follow the 
usual pattern this season, but the in- 
crease this October probably will be 
smaller than in recent years. Current 
prices are substantially below the 
probable loan levels, and producers 
are expected to be reluctant to sell on 
further price declines. 

Storage will be a problem in many 
areas. The estimated corn produc- 
tion, based on Sept. 1 conditions, 
plus the expected carry-over of old 
corn would make a record supply 
for the 1949-50 feed year. Govern- 
ment owned storage facilities total- 
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2,500 ORCHIDS GIVEN 
AT BAKERY OPENING 


* 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS — Two 
thousand five hundred MHawalian 
orchids were given away at the for- 
mal opening here Sept. 21 of Syl’s 
Bakery, owned by Sylvan Polunsky. 
The orchids were Zown from Hono- 
lulu. The bakery has a modernized 
mechanical kitchen, including an Ar- 
tofex mixer imported from Switzer- 
land, believed to be the only machine 
of its type in Texas. 
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ing 225 million bushels capacity are 
expected to be available for the corn 
delivered on defaulted loans and pur- 
chase agreements. This will relieve 
the storage situation somewhat, but 
farmers still will be faced with the 
problem of providing storage for a 
larger quantity of corn than ever be- 
fore. 

Seasonally lower grain sorghum 
prices are expected as harvesting in 


the Great Plains becomes more ac- 
tive and competition from new crop 
corn increases. However, sharp de- 
clines occurred in grain sorghum 
prices during late September, and 
with prices approximately 50¢ cwt. 
below loan levels at Kansas City, 
selling probably will not be on a large 
scale. Further price declines are ex- 
pected to be* moderate. Prices for 
barley and oats probably will be in- 
fluenced by trends in other feed grain 
prices. If the expected weakness pre- 
vails in corn and grain sorghum prices 
it is probable that oats and barley 
prices also will weaken. 
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INSANITARY MILLS CITED 


IN FOOD AND DRUG ACTIONS 


WASHINGTON—The August, 1949, 
issue of “Notices of Judgment Under 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act,” published by the Food and 
Drug Administration of the Federal 
Security Agency records the disposi- 
tion of four libel actions against 
wheat flour. 

In three of the four actions, the 
nature of the charge included cita- 
tions of Section 402 (a) (4) of the 
Pure Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act: 
“The products had been prepared and 
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FIRST IN 1930, with a completely automatic streamlined coke 
donut department-opened up market for big volume sales. 


FIRST IN 1936, with a big volume sales-merchandising prog: am. 


NOW, IN 1949, FIRST with a completely automatic raised donut 
department! Cuts, conditions, frys and glazes raised donuts . . . 500 
dozen per hour! First again with the Junior Automatic Raised Donu! 
Department! With it one man can produce 400-500 dozen roised 
donuts per day! Both engineered by DCA, it’s a marvelous achieve 
ment. . . amazingly efficient. See them in actual production at the 
ABA Convention . . . main floor exhibit. 
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packed under insanitary conditions 
whereby they may have become con- 
taminated with filth.” In one of the 
actions this charge was the only one 
filed, indicating that the inspectors 
did not examine the product. The 
company in question was fined $1,000. 

The fourth action was based on 
misbranding. The label on the flour 
stated that it contained more calcium 
and phosphorus “than average stand- 
ard flours.” The analyses by the Food 
and Drug Administration showed that 
the statement was misleading, since 
the product contained “no more cal- 
cium and phosphorus than are found 
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Argentina’s Refusal to Devalue | 
Peso Hits Britain’s Pocketbook 


in average standard flours.” The flour 
was released under bond to be re- 
labeled under the supervision of the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

Disposition of 12 actions against 
contaminated corn meal were includ- 
ed in the current issue of Notices of 
Judgment. 

——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
- ELEVATOR BURNS 3 

CHAMOIS, MO. — The Farmer’s 
Exchange MFA grain elevator here 
was destroyed by fire recently. The 
structure, nearly full of feed and 
grain when the blaze began, was con- 
verted from a mill two years ago. 





LONDON — The cost of Britain’s 
purchases of meat and feed grains 
from Argentina, negotiated under an 
agreement signed last June, will be 
hiked more than 40% if the Argen- 
tine government fails to devalue the 
peso in line with the pound sterling, 
observers say. 

Amazement was expressed by 
British market men when it was re- 
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80TH DOCO AUTOMATIC RAISED DONUT DEPART- 
MENTS will enable you to capture this tremendous new 


eABA Convention! 


See the NEW automatic variety cake donut departments . . . 
see the NEW hand cut automatic cake donut machine. Don’t 





miss the “1950 Key” to bigger donut 


business. They are the answer to mass production, low labor 
and ingredient costs in raised donuts. 


WOK FOR THE KEY ON BOTH FLOORS. There are 2 
DCA exhibits . . . the raised donut exhibit on the main floor 
Booths 125 to 149). Another 
big show downstairs (right by 
the stairs under the Hospitality 
House). 
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vealed that Argentine authorities 
were safeguarded against the effects 
of devaluation by certain protective 
clauses inserted in the contract. Pro- 
tection is afforded not only in re- 
spect to sterling balances accumu- 
lated since last June but also in re- 
spect to payments made. The net cost 
to Britain is estimated at $56 mil- 
lion. The British treasury has denied 
that the assumptions made by the 
Argentine government are as far- 
reaching as indicated, but it is al- 
leged by observers that protection 
was confirmed by the hitherto secret 
exchange of letters between the Bank 
of England and the Argentine Central 
Bank. 


It is understood that insertion of 
the clause was refused by negotia- 
tors who made the agreement in 
Buenos Aires, but when an appeal 
was made to British ministers in Lon- 
don, acceptance of the Argentine 
terms was accorded in order to pre- 
vent a breakdown in the negotiations. 


It is also suggested in London cir- 
cles that the 40% benefit accruing to 
the Argentine will assist that coun- 
try in buying British goods at a “cut 
rate” and reselling them in the U.S. 
dollar market at prices below those 
charged by direct British exporters. 


Criticism 


There has been considerable criti- 
cism of the British government for 
allowing itself to be put in this posi- 
tion, in view of previous experience. 
It is said that the Argentine govern- 
ment misled Britain in the last trade 
deal signed in 1948. Britain was per- 
suaded to buy feed grains at prices 
well above those in other world mar- 
kets in return for a “cut rate” meat 
price. The British failed to insist 
upon a fixed ratio of meat deliveries, 
and while the grain was shipped 
without complaint, meat deliveries 
were restricted and were finally 
stopped altogether. Private enter- 
prise, it is asserted, would not have 
allowed such an advantage to be 
gained by a country in need of the 
British market. 

Observers also believe that the ac- 
ceptance of a devaluation protection 
clause was wrong since the selling 
nation could not have afforded to 
miss a major deal with Britain. If 
the British had maintained their re- 
fusal, the Argentinians, it is sug- 
gested, would have accepted the sit- 
uation and would have devalued the 
peso. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMES GLYMAN SPEAKS TO 
BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO — James Glyman, Na- 
tional Baking Co., Chicago, reported 
on his recent trip to Greece at the 
September birthday luncheon meet- 
ing of the Bakers Club of Chicago 
Sept. 19. 


Among those present having birth- 
days during September were, L. S. 
Bressler, Boysen Baking Co.; Jack 
Cohon, attorney; M. D. Craft, Inter- 
national Milling Co.; Joe Cryns, 
Quartermaster Corps; Chester A. 
Darling, Siebel Publishing Co.; H. M. 
Jaeger, Bear-Stewart Co.; F. A. 
Owens, International Milling Co.; L. 
J. Pelton, Coleman & Pelton, and 
Cc. D. Wilbur, Armour & Co. 


The October birthday luncheon 
meeting will be held Oct. 31. 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








Sumner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 


Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN -t- COLORADO 
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For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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NEW DCA LAB—One of the components of the new central research 
laboratory of the Doughnut Corporation of America opened Sept. 21 at 
42 Stone St., New York City, is the facilities above, used to train men 
in selling prepared mixes and bakery equipment. Emphasis is placed on 
operation of DCA equipment and handling mixes. 


New Laboratory 
Opened by DCA 
in New York City 


NEW YORK—tThe Doughnut Cor- 
poration of America, largest produc- 
ers of doughnut and bakery mixes in 


_the world, opened its new laboratory 


at 42 Stone St., 
Sept. 21. 

“This is the most complete labora- 
tory of its kind devoted exclusively 
to the study of prepared mixes and 
the ingredients going into them,” 
David Levitt, president of the Dough- 
nut Corporation of America, revealed. 
“The new central laboratory is cre- 
ated to enable us to give greater 
service to the baking industry. It en- 
ables us to continue the research 
work with doughnuts and extend our 
scientific know-how and craftsman- 
ship to the fuel line of prepared 
mixes.” 

Five floors of scientific apparatus, 
various types of bakery equipment, 
including DCA’s own machinery, a 
training center for representatives 
and a miniature flour mill are includ- 
ed in the new laboratory in the 
downtown financial district. The 
Doughnut Corporation of America 
processes for sale 138 types of mixes, 
some of which have their end prod- 


New York City, 


uct in waffles, biscuits, pancakes, 
cakes, corn muffins, buns, coffee cake 
and many other bakery products for 
institutional and bakery use. 

Zenas Block, director of research 
and development at the new labora- 
tory, introduced guests to the labora- 
tory’s functions. 

“Though DCA’s research is best 
known for its leadership in the 
doughnut field, the new laboratory 
will devote considerable effort to the 
entire field of prepared mixes,” Mr. 
Block announced. “In order to carry 
out its function our laboratory is 
equipped with all types of analytical 
facilities, dough testing instruments, 
as well as apparatus to carry out on 
a laboratory and pilot scale any unit 
operation that we choose. : 

“Doughnut connoisseurs are well 
aware of the succulence of the yeast 
raised doughnut,” Mr. Block said. 
“Formerly, they could only be made 
by hand which is of necessity a long, 
tedious and expensive process. The 
Doughnut Corporation of America 
recently developed a process of mak- 
ing these doughnuts by machine— 
the first organization to do so—the 
secret being contained in the. Doco 
machines. Currently, we are working 
on a new development which, when 
perfected, will result in the better- 
ment of cake doughnuts.” 
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Sinerflour 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 




















Excellent flour can spark bread qual- 
ity . . . give a loaf the extra appear- 
ance and taste characteristics that will 
lift it out of the run of the market 


class. HEART of AMERICA is de- 


signed to do just that. This famous 
brand is milled to no ordinary stand- 


ards. It has proved its superiority 
for hundreds of bakers who have 


found they can rely on HEART of 
AMERICA for high-scoring loaves. 
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HEN one has the privilege 
W « studying intimately the 

over-all problems of many 
different bakeries, he is deeply im- 
pressed with the need for learning 
to work with people. 

It is constantly being hammered 
home to us that top. bakery manage- 
ment must get down to fundamentals 
—to study organization—and to study 
the human side of business. 

For many years, all bakery con- 
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By Fred V. Robinson 
The W. E. Long Co., Chicago 


ferences held at national levels or 
state levels have stressed the me- 
chanics and techniques of bakery op- 
eration, giving too little attention 
to the employees. We have thought 
more of the oven and how it works, 
than of the man who stands in front 


of the oven and what he thinks. 
There has, however, been a gradu- 
al recognition of the need to give 
more attention to the people who 
make up our bakeries. Just in the 
last few years have we seen greater 
and greater emphasis on the study 
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LUCKY FLOU 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Lucky 
Daily Bread 
Three Point 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Lucky Whole Wheat 
Rawhide Clear 


Lassie Rye Flours 
White Eagle Cracker Flour 
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Snow Drop Pastry 
Lucky Pie Flour 
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Who Is on Your Management Team? 


of people, the study of the bakery 
organization as a whole, and of team- 
work. Such progress is most encour- 
aging, for it shows that we as bak- 
ers are keeping up with the times. 

In my company’s work of manage- 
ment counsel with many different 
bakers, it is our privilege to study 
the organizational structure and the 
key men in those bakeries. We also 
become pretty well acquainted with 
the junior executives, as well as the 
department heads and owners. We 
are privileged to learn what it is 
that is on their minds. 

It is surprising at times to learn 
how advanced is the thinking of some 
of the men down the line, in com- 
parison with that of top manage- 
ment. In this report to you, I shall 
summarize our observations of the 
feelings and the problems of the 





EDITOR’S NOTE — The accom- 
panying article on “Who Is on Your 
Management Team” comprises the 
essential text of an address delivered 
by Fred V. Robinson, director of the 
management advisory service of the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago, at the re- 
cent executive workshop sponsored 
jointly by the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., and the Pennsylvania State 
College at State College, Pa. 





men who we feel should be on your 
management team. 


Team Defined 


Webster defines a team as a group 
of persons pulling together. Bear- 
ing this particular definition in mind, 
do you’ have a management-team in 
your bakery? Do your men pull to- 
gether? 

If they don’t, you haven’t much 
of a team! But you are not in the 
minority. It’s safe to say that there 
are many more bakeries and busi- 
ness houses of all kinds where the 
men work at cross purposes, than 
there are organizations where the 
men pull together. 

Why does such a condition exist? 
Can we ‘blame the men for this? No, 
indeed. Our observations indicate that 
it is generally the organizational set- 
up that is at fault. The men have 
no control over this, for it is ex- 
clusively a management prerogative. 

One could dwell at great length 
on faulty organization structures, but 
I think of just three illustrations— 
two of which are opposite extremes 
—which will adequately define our 
problems. 


Dominant One-Man Set-Up 


The first extreme is the dominant, 
one-man type of management. This 
arrangement frequently arises when 
a strong-minded, rugged individual- 
ist brings along a business from a 
humble beginning, and by sheer per- 
sonal ability and drive develops it 
over the years until he has a fair- 
sized, profitable enterprise. 

He is familiar with almost every 
problem and every situation and rides 
them through almost single-handedly. 
It is the dominance of these pioneer- 
ing men that gave us the founda- 
tion for the American economy of 
today, and we-all salute them as 
builders. 

It is difficult, however, for some 
of these gentlemen to realize that 
others may have had a part in the 
development of their businesses, but 
this is understandable. 

Now, what do we hear when we 
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go into such plants? Here’s an ex- 
ample: 

“I wish the boss wouldn’t go over 
my head so often.” This is the com- 
mon complaint of the key men. 

The superintendent says, “The boss 
told the mixer man to change the 
formula, but didn’t clear it through 
me.” 

The sales manager says, “The boss 
asked one of my salesmen to change 
his route, but he didn’t tell me any- 
thing about it.” 

All of the key men in these plants 
indicate that they wish the boss 
would let them have a say in the 
working out of policies, instead of 
just having to take orders. 


Weaknesses Cited 


It is easy to see the weaknesses 
in such a set-up. The owner isn’t 
making the fullest use of the abilities 
of these men. He is ignoring their 
mental capacity. He is not training 
them to think for themselves. He is 
not sharing management responsibili- 
ties. He is carrying too big a load 
himself. 

Running a fair-sized bakery busi- 
ness today is too big and too complex 
a job for one man. He can’t -pos- 
sibly be on top of every situation, 
do all of the thinking, or make all 
of the decisions. 

Something is bound to give. Some 
important things are sure to be over- 
looked or forgotten. One man can do 
just so much. 

Doesn’t he automatically place a 
definite ceiling on company develop- 
ment when he shuts out the ideas 
of his key men? 

In addition to these weaknesses 
in the one-man type of management, 
there is another that is growing in 
importance. Men today have minds 
of their own and they want to use 
them. 

Good men will not remain indefi- 
nitely in an atmosphere where all 
they can say is, “Yes, sir, I will 
do it that way.” 


The Family-Owned Bakery 
The other extreme is generally an 
outgrowth of the first. It is the fam- 
ily-owned bakery which is controlled 
and operated by brothers, uncles, 
cousins and even sisters. 





Fred V. Robinson 


DISCUSSES MANAGEMENT — The 
workings of the management team 
in a bakery are discussed in the ac- 
companying article by Fred VY. Rob- 
inson, director of the management 
advisory service of the W. E. Long 
*Co., Chicago. 


Sharing in the ownership, plus the 
familiarity of kinship, makes it dif- 
ficult at times to have any central- 
ized control. 


Importance and Responsibility 


Each partial owner feels his or 
her importance as well as responsi- 
bility and takes it upon himself to 
issue orders. Often, these orders con- 
flict with those previously issued by 
some other member of the family. 
This produces costly friction and mis- 
understanding throughout the organ- 
ization and often throws it into tur- 
moil. 

Frequently have we heard a super- 
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intendent say something like this: 
“George told me to run a 23-minute 
bake, and his brother Jim came along 
and asked me to make it a 27-minute 
bake. Who am I to believe? Each 
has equal ownership. I wish these 
guys would get together.” 

Or the engineer has been asked 
by Jim to repair the mixer, and 
before the job is completed, brother 
George hustles nim off to another 
assignment. What is the poor fellow 
to do? No wonder he is confused 
and gripes about his troubles. 

Incidentally, the family-owned bak- 
ery doesn’t have a monopoly on the 
confusion from conflicting orders. It 
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can happen in nearly every bakery, 
and does to some extent, if manage- 
ment is not alert. 

Many firms have eliminated much 
of this confusion. They have worked 
out what is known as an organiza- 
tion chart. It is posted in the plant 
where all employees can see where 
they fit into the picture, and to whom 
they are responsible. 


The Overworked Manager 


Another very common example of 
organization weakness is the case of 
the plant manager who involuntarily 
assumes too much detail. 

He is not the dominant one-man 












use of the increased 
interest on the part of Federal and State Health Authori- 
ties in the subject of bakery sanitation, this series of 
timely advertisements is presented in cooperation with 
Dr. Edward L. Holmes, Director of Sanitation, American 
Institute of Baking, as an aid to bakers in their fumi- 
gation problems. 
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» BOX CAR 
FUMIGATION 


Methyl Bromide fumigation of box cars upon 
arrival on your siding is one of the simplest 
and most efficient methods of preventing 
pest infestation in your bakery. Essentially 
it consists of treating the loaded box car of 
flour in such a way that every sack in it is 
penetrated by the fumigant. Your bakery 
employees can be trained to do box car 
fumigation without difficulty. It is advisable, 
however, to first enlist the aid of professional 
fumigators to instruct your employees. Out- 
lined below are the primary steps used in box 
car fumigation by professional fumigators: 


Car is sealed tightly with masking tape and 
putty to prevent leakage of Methyl Bromide. 
Saran tube is shed through small hole 
drilled through “ 

and attache 
“Test cages’’ are placed in low sections of the 
car to test efficiency of the fumigation job. 
Tube is connected to Methyl! Bromide cylin- 
der and valve opened. 

After fumigation, tube is withdrawn and 
hole plugged with dowel pin. 

Dosages are figured on the basis of total 
box car capacity, possibility of leakage, and 
the temperature inside the car. 


Use Michigan Chemical Methyl 
Bromide For Best Results 


/ 
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ttom of car opposite door 
near top of car. 
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BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS... 
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FLOUR — 


As a baker you know how 

convenient plant location a 
can save on route expenses. 
Better mill location is a 
feature of PAGE flour 
quality, too. From Topeka 
we can tap choice wheat 
supplies of four major 
states. 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 
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BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 


This pictorial review of 41 years 





progressive improvement shows why 


GOOCH'’S BEST FLOUR 


makes good bread today and will 


produce good bread tomorrow. 


Requires No Blending 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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type mentioned before, but because 
of laxness or ‘poor training of his 
subordinates, he is forced to assume 
too much detail. In fact, the job 
dominates him. 

This can best be illustrated by an 
actual case. In Bakery X, in a west- 
ern state, the manager isso snowed 
under with detail that he has lost 
his perspective. 

Although he has a full complement 
of department heads in their respec- 
tive positions, still everyone runs to 
the manager on any occasion. If 
there is a delay in production through 
some mechanical failure, it is the 
manager they must see. If the sales- 
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man has some unusual problem on his 
route, it is the manager who must 
help him. If there is a snarl in the 
office routine, it is the manager who 
must unravel it. 

This manager is too willing to help 
his people. While he personally is 
capable, he has not learned to dele- 
gate responsibilities and hold men 
accountable for results. 

He personally is dog-tired at the 
end of the day, and wonders what 
happened to the time, since so little 
was actually accomplished. 

This company will never get off 
dead-center under this kind of set-up. 

In addition to these three ex- 


amples, there are a great many oth- 
er variations in organization weak- 
ness, but they all lead to the big 
problem of getting our houses in 
order. 

What is needed is a definition— 
exact, clear and adequate—of the 
duties, responsibilities and limits of 
authority of each key man. 

Imagine how deep in the athletic 
cellar a football team would be, if 
each player didn’t know the exact 
position he was to play under every 
circumstance, and at the same time 
just exactly what every other team 
player was supposed to do. A coach 
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gw A slow, calculated aim, the sudden lash of a released bow- 
string — all the pent-up power of wood and sinew send the 
arrow hurtling toward a perfect bull’s-eye! That’s archery— 
one of the world’s most ancient sports, still giving new thrills 
to thousands of American sportsmen. 


A champion archer spends many hours perfecting his aim 
and coordination . . . you can bet that he guards his hard-won 
skill with nothing but the best in bow, string and arrow, just 
as America’s leading bakers rely on top quality ingredients 
to safeguard the results of their own experience and know-how. 


Your experienced Commander-Larabee representative is 
ready and able to help you with your particular baking prob- 
lems and flour needs. Consult him on his next call. And 
remember, when performance counts, choose quality . 
choose a Commander-Larabee Flour! 
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¢ We hope you will visit us at 

=. Booth 374 
j National Bakers Convention 
Atlantic City « October 15-20 


GENERAL OFFICES 
MINNEAPOLIS 


1. NOCKING THE ARROW Grasp 
arrow between first and second 
fingers. Put arrow on left side 
of bow for a right handed shot. 
2. START OF DRAW Bow is held 
with relaxed grip. Right elbow 
held fairly high with arm and 
arrow forming a straight line. 
3. FULL DRAW—AIMING Upper 
bowstring should bisect the nose 
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and chin. Right hand anchored 
under chin. Lean into arrow. 

4. THE RELEASE After release, 
be sure to follow-through by 
holding the full draw position 
until the arrow strikes the target. 
5. THE RESULT Bull's-eye counts 
nine points, next circle seven 
points, next circles count five, 
three and one respectively. 
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of this team would be fired after 
the first game. 

Our key people in industry need 
coaching, too. Can we blame them 
for poor performance, if they have 
not been told exactly what is ex- 


pected of them? 


Key men should be permitted, in 
fact encouraged, to attend training 
courses which will better prepare 
them for their responsibilities. Men 
respond to these courses, too. I have 
been privileged to be intimately con- 
nected with a series of staff train- 
ing courses in the last two years, 
and it is fascinating to see what 
keen interest is displayed by the 
men attending. 

When these courses were first un- 
dertaken, we were all surprised to 
observe that after a busy day in the 
classroom and laboratory, the men 
would gather in little knots in the 
hotel lobby, and talk shop far into 
the night. 

Intelligent, well-trained key men 
who take such an interest in their 
jobs make, the best material for the 
management team. With such a team 
working together harmoniously, un- 
der good leadership, there is just no 
limit to the possibilities of growth. 


The Captain 

Now, let’s consider the make-up 
of the team. The most important per- 
son on the management team, by 
far, is the captain and coach. We 
call him the general manager. 

The captain sets the pace in think- 
ing and acting. His job is to make 
men—not a product. His most effec- 
tive tool is the personal example 
he provides for key men and others. 

If the captain is tolerant of dis- 
harmony and inefficiencies, his sub- 
ordinates will also be tolerant. If he 
is crude and inconsiderate in han- 
dling employees, his department 
heads will be likewise. If the cap- 
tain is arrogant in the way he treats 
visitors, customers and employees, 
they, too, will be arrogant. If he is 
careless and slipshod in business 
methods, his men will follow that 
example. If the captain overlooks 
sanitation and is complacent in the 
presence of filth, the men will take 
their cue from the boss, and evince 
just as little interest as he does. 

We may not realize it, but one of 
the greatest forces in human devel- 
opment is imitation. The owner or 
manager has a tremendous influence 
on his people. What he does, they do. 

Management alone controls the 
character of an organization and the 
sort of work done by the men who 
comprise it. So look yourself over 
in the mirror. Your business is go- 
ing to be pretty much what you per- 
sonally make it. 

Men crave strong leadership. But 
they want to follow a good leader. 
Regardless of how strict and exacting 
the leader may be, the men in the 
organization will respect him if he 
is fair and honest with them. 


Who Else Is on the Team? 


Who else is on the team? With an 
extreme example, we can illustrate 
the newer, more modern philosophy 
of management. 

You may challenge my point of 
view when I say that the head jani- 
tor should be on the management 
team if he has men working under 
his direction. The chief janitor proba- 
bly reports to the maintenance man, 
who reports to the engineer, who 
in turn may or may not report to 
the superintendent or production 
manager. 

No matter how far down the line, 
the head janitor must,. by work-ex- 
ample and thought, influence his 
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helpers to do the kind of job manage- 


ment expects. 


It may surprise you to know that 
many plants have a comparatively 
high janitor expense, but still, upon 
inspection, you find that they are not 
clean, really. The cleaning work is 
not organized efficiently. The head 
janitor is probably not asked his 
opinion as -to how the work could 
be done better. He doesn’t take the 
interest he should. This “don’t care” 
attitude is reflected in the other men. 

If the head janitor is not on the 
management team, then management 
is not getting value received in re- 
turn for wages paid. This same think- 
ing goes for shift foremen in the 
bakeshop, route supervisors in the 
sales department, and for the head 
bookkeeper in the office. 

Every individual, anywhere in the 
plant, who has others reporting to 
him, should be on the management 
team. 

Now, of course, we don’t mean that 
men in these classifications should 
sit around the council table at all 
staff conferences, although that 
might be a good idea occasionally. 

We do mean that everyone on the 
management team must be expected 
to have the company’s interest at 
heart. They should be trained by 
their superiors in how to work with 
people, so that they may gain and 
nold. the fullest loyalty and coopera- 
tion on the part of each of their 
helpers. 

Perhaps it would be more realistic 
if we should say that these fellows 
are on the second team. 

Well, now, who is left? Who is on 
the first team? A basic management 
principle will guide us. There should 
not be too many men reporting di- 
rectly to the general manager. The 
more individuals or departments or 
sub-departments that he personally 
must supervise, the less time he has 
for thinking and planning for the 
business as a whole. 

If he has big men as department 
heads—men who can think for them- 
selves—the general manager will be 
saved from spending too much time 
on details: 


Delegation of Responsibilities 

We might debate and argue into 
the night as to just who should be on 
the first team and never settle it. 
The principle still remains, however, 
that if a business is to grow and 
prosper, it must be headed by capa- 
ble executives who are willing to, 
and know how to delegate responsi- 
bilities to subordinates. 

So that you won’t accuse me of 
dodging the issue, let’s say that any 
manufacturing business naturally 
falls into four classifications: 

1. Making the product. 

2. Distributing the product. 

3. Office detail, including procure- 
ment and accounting. 

4. Executive supervision and plan- 
hing. 

The heads of these four divisions 
of activity should be on the first 
team. This is the four key-man plan 
Which has been emphasized in the 
baking industry for so many years. 


Develop Good Assistants 


Another important phase of the 
Management team concerns the run- 
Ners-up to the key men. Too often 
in baking plants the department head 
is a bottleneck. He has no assistant 
Who can take over for any length 
of time. 

When everything functions through 
One man, and that man is ill or on 
vacation, or otherwise called away, 
Chaos often results. Unfortunately, 
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some men, particularly those with in- 
feriority. complexes, think it good 
when their departments can’t run 
without them. They feel more se- 
cure, in their own selfish way, if 
no one is readily available to take 
their place. Such men fail to think 
of what would happen to the com- 
pany if they were to pass away or be 
ill for a long period of time. 

In no ease has a department head 
ever suffered because he had a 
smooth-running departmenf, which 
could function whether he was there 
or not. It is an indication of a big 
man, if he can get his department 
working so smoothly that an assist- 


ant can easily take over in his ab- 
sence. 

We have all heard it said many 
times that one of the secrets of 
success of some of the country’s top 
flight business leaders is that they 
personally never handle any detail 
or responsibility that can be as- 
sumed by a subordinate. Their abil- 
ities and time are conserved for more 
important work. 

This principle of delegation of du- 
ties is violated by all of us every 
day. One of the worst cases I have 
seen lately is in a bakery where the 
manager has a calculating machine 
on his desk and spends a large por- 
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tion of his time each day on office 
detail which could easily be done by 
a girl. Yet his plant is suffering for 
volume. He was advised to get rid 


of the office detail. The time saved ° 


could be spent to much better ad- 
vantage with the trade, cultivating 
the friendship of his grocery cus- 
tomers. 

How much time do you or your 
valuable key men devote to jobs 
that lesser paid people could handle? 

As we mentioned earlier, a team 
is a group of persons pulling to- 
gether. Well, you can’t very well pull 
together if you don’t get together. 

The first suggestion,. then, should 





SALES! 






As proved by surveys and by sales, there is a very 
definite consumer preference for bread made with 
6% nonfat dry milk solids. Scientific feeding tests 
disclose that bread containing milk solids in this 
proportion is a nutritionally superior food. 


Substantially, the important value of milk is the 
nonfat solids it contains. 6% nonfat dry milk solids 
in bread dough provides the equivalent quantity 
of the nonfat solids found in bread made with 
fluid milk. Bakers can capitalize on these facts by 
using nonfat dry milk solids in all bread. 


The improved taste of a loaf made with nonfat dry 
milk solids is supplemented by improved appear- 
ance, better eating quality and other valuable char- 


acteristics which help to increase SALES APPEAL. 


MIL SOnbIbs 


“MAKES THE DIFFERENCE! 


La Salle St., Chicago 
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BIG SEVEN PERFORMANCE 


Flour is a scientific operation that 
guarantees maximum uniformity 








The Millers Long-Range Advertising 
Program is entering a new phase of 
advertising approach. Don’t fail to 
make the most of this campaign. 
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to be considered. This will give each 
man an opportunity to come pre- 
pared. 

The team members, or department 
heads, should be allowed to talk free- 
ly without fear of caustic criticism 
of their views. It is a well-known 
principle that when intelligent men 
group together on a problem they 
can make much faster progress than 
when the same number of men work 
individually. Each man sparks the 
other fellow, and solutions are ar- 
rived at faster than when the men 
must go it alone. 


Of equal importance is the fact 
that, merely by getting together, po- 
tential bad situations or frictions are 
nipped in the bud. Greater harmony 
exists and more is accomplished when 
executives put their shoulders to the 
wheel and cooperate on a, project, 
than when they are pitted against 
each other on a competitive basis. 

These staff meetings in no way 
interrupt or take the place of the 
manager ’s individual conferences 
with department heads. They do, how- 
ever, furnish an excellent opportu- 
nity for the group as a whole to 
take up general problems and to 
study together various phases of 
management policy and procedure. 

Two subjects that you could start 
with, that concern every department, 
every employee, are those of the need 
for harmony in an organization and 
the techniques of developing employee 
morale. 

Let’s talk about harmony for a 
moment. One of the really difficult, 
but highly important functions of the 
general manager and his key execu- 
tives is to develop and maintain ‘at 
all times complete harmony in the 
company and within each depart- 
ment. 

So long as we have human beings 
on the job, there is sure to be pres- 
ent constant opportunity for fric- 
tion. Most friction is needless, for it 
is often caused by misunderstand- 
ing, by poor organizational set-ups, 
or by careless, inadvertent remarks 
picked up by sensitive persons who 
generally imagine the worst. 

A capable manager or department 
head must consciously and continu- 
ously keep one ear to the ground 


to detect friction before it develops. 
The manager must stamp out fric- 
tion before it engulfs him. He must 
study the sources of friction and 
make corrections wherever necessary. 

Experience has proved that fric- 
tion among human beings can be 
far more costly to an organization 
than friction in the machinery. It 
is a much simpler process to lubri- 
cate the grinding gear than to ap- 
ply the oil of understanding and sym- 
pathy to human relations. 

Disharmony and friction in a busi- 
ness are like cancer. They slowly 
gnaw at the vitals of an organiza- 
tion, and irreparably weaken it. Dis- 
harmony and friction are obstacles 
on the road toward management’s 
goals. When present, they sicken the 
really able employees who genuinely 
want to do their best. They consti- 
tute an insidious industrial disease 
that must not be tolerated, and should 
be wiped out. 

A boss cannot hope to make any 
individual genuinely like another. He 
can and must get them to work to- 
gether harmoniously—at least dur- 
ing business hours—in the interest 
of top efficiency. 


Scientific Approach 


The other principal subject which 
can well be covered step by step in 
staff meetings of your management 
team is the training of your key 
men in the use of the scientific ap- 
proach in handling people. 

You are fortunate indeed that you 
have readily available the results 
of many years of scientific study and 
experimentation in the field of per- 
sonnel relations. Unlike his father 
and grandfather, today’s management 
official can reap the benefit of a 
great deal of well-documented, high- 
ly organized study, started when the 
present generation was in its teens, 
and only now being evaluated and ap- 
plied to improve employee morale 
and productivity. 

The results of these studies are 
available to all who- want to make 
use of them. There are textbooks, 
manuscripts, and reports of experi- 
ments under actual working condi- 
tions on this swhject. They may be 
obtained at libraries, schools and col- 
leges, and book stores. Most of them 
cover the field rather thoroughly, a 
few quite conclusively, and all may 
be read with profit. 

What you and your key people 
want to know are the common de- 
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WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY + THREE STARS + GREAT WEST +» CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS -"LAKURON" TORONTO, CANADA 
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Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
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Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
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nominators which are part of the 


makeup of all workers, shop labor 
or white collar. 

You have no time to study the 
many differences in individuals, for 
that would be an endless and need- 
less task. You should, however, take 
plenty of time to study the factors 
wherein all people are alike, and 
where they respond to like treat- 
ment. 

It seems to me that we must get 
across to our department heads the 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks*’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 











Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 





Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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principle that they work with peo- 
ple. In contrast, their subordinates 
work with materials and equipment. 

Department heads must not be just 
good technicians. They must also 
know the scientific approach in han- 
dling people and how to apply this 
knowledge. 


Summarizing the Principles 

At this point, it would probably 
be helpful if we were to summarize 
some of the principles which have 
been touched upon. 

It is not expected that you will 
agree with all these statements, but 
they do serve the purpose of stimu- 
lating further thought on this in- 
teresting subject. And the more 
thought we give to the human side 
of our business, the happier and more 
effective will be our Management 
Team, our employees and ourselves. 

Here is a brief summary: 

1. Anyone in authority over oth- 
ers should be on the management 
team. 

2. The number of departments 
and individuals reporting directly to 
top management should be limited 
to the bare minimum. 

3. Delegate responsibility and 
hold men accountable for results. 

4. Make fullest possible use of the 
abilities and mental capacities of each 
of your key men. 

5. Valuable key men should not 
be burdened with detail that could 
be handled by lesser paid people. 


6. Department heads should have ~ 


capable assistants in training, who 
can take over the responsibility in 
an emergency. 

7. Developing and maintaining 
harmony in an organization is one 
of the most important functions of 
management. 

8. Key people must be given every 
opportunity for further training in 
their field. 

9. There must be a clear and ade- 
quate definition of the duties, re- 
sponsibilities and limits of authority 
of each key person. 
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10. Because imitation is one of 
the greatest forces in human devel- 
opment, the conduct of the manager 
has a potent influence over everyone 
in his organization. 

11. You can’t pull together if you 
don’t get together. 

12. The management team must 
know the scientific approach in han- 
dling people and how to apply this 
knowledge. 

In closing may I remind you of 
something that each of you know so 
well. In studying the subject of hu- 
man relations, no one has ever giv- 
en us better advice and perhaps no 
one ever will improve upon the state- 
ment in the gospel of Matthew 7:12: 

Therefore, all things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them. 
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The following trade-marks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion, Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be dameged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
notice of opposition, 

JOCKAO—Societe Anonyme Des Estab- 
lissements, Gringoire, Pithiviers, France; 
ginger bread, cakes, biscuits and pastry. 

CAPITAL—Capital Bakers, Inc., Harris- 
burg, Pa.; bread. Use claimed since April, 
1945. 

SUN-MAID—Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of 
California, Fresno, Cal.; raisin bread. Use 
claimed since April 19, 1915. 

AUSTIN’S — Austin Packing Co., Ince, 
Baltimore, Md.; peanut butter sandwiches. 
Use claimed since April 14, 1927. 

YANKEE—Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., assignee of Yankee Cake Co.; 
fried cakes. Use claimed since Feb. 15, 1922. 

EDINBORO — Weston Biscuit Co., Inc., 
Passaic, N.J.; shortbread. Use claimed since 
November, 1928. 

GOOD MEASURE—Bakers Products, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill.; fig bars. Use claimed since 
Oct. 15, 1947. 

GOLDEN KEY—Great American Tea Co., 
New York, N.Y.; graham wafer crackers. 
Use claimed since March 8, 1930. 

OROWEAT—Oroweat Baking Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal.; bread. Use claimed since May 
10, 1937. 

JEEPERS CREEPERS—Farm Crest Bak- 
eries, Inc., Detroit, Mich.; cake. Use claimed 
since Nov. 25, 1947. 

TIMBER-R-R—Select Products Co., Ir- 
win, Pa.; thin, crisp, edible strips made 
principally from corn meal. Use claimed 
since Feb. 23, 1948. 

IVINS’ SHORT’NIN’ BREAD COOKIES— 
J. 8. Ivins’ Son, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
assignor to Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; cookies. Use claimed 
since Jan., 1896, as to the name “Ivins” 
and since May 19, 1944, as shown. 

DOWNY-FLAKE — Doughnut Corporation 
of America, New York, N.Y.; doughnuts 
and cake doughnuts. Use claimed since Nov. 
3, 1920. 

JERSEY TOAST—UwUnited Biscuit Co. of 
America, doing business under style name 
of Manchester Biscuit Div., Chicago, Sioux 
Falls, 8.D., and elsewhere; zwieback. Use 
claimed since Oct. 18, 1930. 
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HOG PRICE SUPPORT PLAN 


PLACED ON MONTHLY BASIS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that if hog price support operations 
are required this fall and winter, they 
will be conducted so as to maintain 
the U.S. average farm price of hogs 
at monthly support levels rather than 
to maintain prices at weekly sup- 
port levels for individual markets. 
Hog prices will be supported at 90% 
of parity through March 31, 1950, 
as previously announced. 

The national average support level 
for September is $17.70 cwt. based on 
90% of parity for March 15, 1949, 
with seasonal adjustment. 

In addition to the monthly sup- 
port levels, figures based on these 
levels will be established for each 
week and will be used only as guides 
for support operations. 

The change in method of support 
announced will permit maintenance 
of the U.S. average price received 
by farmers at the national average 
support level, and also will make bet- 
ter allowance for variations that oc- 
cur in hog prices among the different 
areas from time to time. 
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How to hit a 
running target 


Paris shot the poisoned arrow that 
struck Achilles in his own vulnerable 
spot—his heel. 


The flow of wheat into flour is almost continuous. 
Our problem—any miller’s problem—is to adjust the 
milling to get the types of flour customers want. 


To do it accurately calls for high skill. Atkinson’s 
advantage lies in milling for 50,000 cwt. storage rather than 
for delivery ...a cushion that gives ample time to adjust our 
sights to our target. We can score a hit every time. 


That’s why our customers have learned to count on‘us 

for uniform clears just as they do for accurate patents. 

From our always-ample stocks we select complementary flours to 
produce exactly the one with baking characteristics you want... 
flour that is triply aerated, thoroughly aged, ready for use. 


For a clear prepared especially for you, one that never 
varies from standard . . . see Atkinson. 


ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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The Value of an Apprenticeship Program 





CTOBER 8, 1949, is a very sig- 

nificant date as far as appren- 

ticeship for the baking industry 
in Minnesota is concerned. It was on 
that day three years ago the Minne- 
sota State Apprenticeship Council 
approved the official apprenticeship 
standards for Minnesota, for St. Paul 
and for Minneapolis. 

Since that time approximately 114 
young men have signed apprentice- 
ship agreements under the auspices 
of the statewide apprenticeship com- 
mittee, approximately 46 have agree- 
ments under the Minneapolis com- 
mittee and about 20 have signed 
agreements with the St. Paul com- 
mittee. 

Inasmuch as term of apprentice- 
ship is 6,000 hours, in not less than 
three years, not many of the appren- 
tices have completed their terms as 
yet. However, two apprentices un- 
der the statewide standards and one 
under the St. Paul standards have 





EDITOR’S NOTE — The accom- 
panying article describing apprentice- 
ship training of bakers in Minnesota 
was prepared by Clifford Anderson, 
Christensen Bakery, Minneapolis, 
chairman of the Minnesota State 
Bakers Joint Appenticeship Commit- 
tee. Peter Olson, national vice presi- 
dent of the Bakery and Confection- 
ary Workers Union, serves as secre- 
tary of the committee and handles 
much of the administrative work 
connected with the program. The 
article describes the benefits that are 
derived from such a program by both 
apprentices and bakers. 





been awarded certificates of comple- 
tion of apprenticeship due to the fact 
that they had previous experience in 
the trade. 

The fact that apprentices are con- 
stantly being placed under agree- 
ment in accordance with the state- 
wide standards is evidence of the 
soundness of the apprenticeship pro- 
gram. It is also evidence that the 
bakeries throughout the state recog- 
nize the plan as practical and work- 
able whether the shop employs one 
journeyman or a much larger num- 
ber. 

The success of the statewide pro- 
gram is due first, to the complete and 
easily understood provisions of the 
standards themselves and second, to 
the fair and impartial way in which 
the program has been administered by 
the Minnesota Bakers Joint Appren- 
ticeship Committee. 

For example, one unique provision 
in the state standards says: “It shall 
not be a condition for approval that 
the apprentices or the employer be a 
member of any union or employer or- 
ganization, except where collective 
bargaining agreements control the 
conditions of employment.” This 
means that every apprentice, who is 
working for an employer qualified 
to give the required training, can en- 
joy the benefits and privileges avail- 
able to him under this program. 

In order to be of maximum serv- 
ice to many of the shops who des- 
perately needed additional help, a 
very liberal ratio clause was in- 
corporated into the standards. It 
reads: ‘“‘Where no bargaining agree- 
ments exist, the ratio of apprentices 
to journeymen shall not be greater 
than one apprentice to the first 
journeyman employed on any one 
shift; two apprentices may not be 





By Clifford Anderson 


Christensen Bakery 
Minneapolis 


employed on any one shift unless four 
journeymen are regularly employed 
on that shift. Thereafter one addi- 
tional apprentice may be employed 
to each four additional journeymen 





You Can Work 





regularly employed.” This ratio clause 
has enabled many bakeshop owners 
to employ and train the number of 
young men needed to adequately man 
their shops. 


Procedures Streamlined 


The state bakers’ committee has 
streamlined its procedures so that 
each application for apprenticeship 
and each agreement is 
promptly and expeditiously. Usually 
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a field representative of the Federal 
Bureau of Apprenticeship or the State 
Division of Voluntary Apprenticeship 
assists the employer in drawing up 
the agreement form. This is then sent 
to the secretary of the bakers appren- 
ticeship committee who approves and 
signs the agreement the same day as 
received, provided, of course, that it 
conforms to the bakers’ standards. 
The approved agreement is then sub- 
mitted to the state director of ap- 
prenticeship for his approval and of- 
ficial registration. 

The entire state bakers joint ap- 
prenticeship committee, consisting of 
six members from various parts of 
the state, meets periodically to re- 





This One Out in 


_ Your Production Department! 


The customer whose average purchase 
is 55¢ . . . who buys your baked goods 4 
times a week for 52 weeks . . . brings you 
$114.40 worth of business in the course of 
a year. You don’t have to be a mathema- 
tician to figure that one out! 


But it does take some careful figuring to bring a 
customer into your shop regularly—4 times a week 
—the year ‘round. It does take some figuring to create 
a “Mrs. Average” customer who is worth $114 or 
more a year. The answer to that problem lies in 
your Production Department. It means turning out 
top-quality baked goods—every day. It means good 

‘ service every day. 





There’s never been a better, surer, more pro/it- 
able way to attract repeat customers on cakes thar to 
make them richer, finer-eating and longer-keeping 
with Sweetex and time-tested “High-Ratio”’ formulas. 


That is no theory . . . it’s a fact confirmed by the 
successful experience of thousands of bakers who 
have boosted“their cake business from 50% to 400% 
after switching to Sweetex for all their cakes. 

+ * . 

Isn’t it time*tHat your shop acquired the pro it- 

able ‘““Sweetex habit’’? 





Makers of Sweetex and Primex 
All-Vegetable, All-Hydrogenated Shorten 195 
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view and approve the actions taken 
by the secretary. The group also de- 
termines the policy for future actions, 
and discusses such problems as re- 
lated instruction, transfer of appren- 
tices, record cards, etc. 
Undoubtedly, the basic reason for 
the wide acceptance of the bakers 
apprenticeship standards is the fact 
that the-plan is time-proved and 
workable. In fact, experience has 
shown that whenever an industry 
group sits down to draw up stand- 
ards, they invariably adopt the same 
basic provisions as are incorporated 
in the bakers’ program. Everyone 
seems to agree that the plan should 
be supervised by an apprenticeship 


See kg te a 
oe Bae 


Want to Simplify Your Cake Production 
... and be Sure of Plenty of Variety? 
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committee, and that the following 
provisions are essential to sound: ap- 
prenticeship; i.e., a statment of job 
processes to be learned, wages to be 
paid, records to be kept, related in- 
structions to be given, and provisions 
for agreements, probationary period, 
ratio, seniority, discipline, transfer, 
etc. 

It is difficult to determine who 
gains the most from the operation of 
an apprenticeship program. Certain- 
ly, the apprentice is very fortunate 
because he knows before he starts 
just what he must learn, what he will 
be paid, his working conditions, and 
what other benefits he can expect, 
including the official certificate of 


‘ 


: EERE 





completion of apprenticeship award- 
ed by the Minnesota Division of Vol- 
untary Apprenticeship and signed by 
the apprenticeship committee, the 
employer and, where indicated, by 
the union representative. 


Employer Also Gains 

The employer also stands to gain 
a great deal from the operation of 
the program. If he trains his appren- 
tices according to the bakers’ stand- 
ards, he is assured of a fully trained, 
competent workman, a source of sup- 
ply for supervisory employees, a sat- 
isfied employee, and invariably in- 
creased production both in quantity 
and quality. 


of his 
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The journeymen likewise benefit. 
When an apprentice completes his 
term, the journeymen know that he 
will be able to carry his share of the , 
work load. They know that the high 
traditions and skills of their craft 
are protected and perpetuated. Ap- 
prenticeship is in truth a benefit to 
all concerned including the general 
public. 

The Minneapolis apprenticeship 
standards were also approved in Oc- 
tober, 1946. These standards were 
formulated by the Minneapolis Area 
Joint Apprenticeshp Committe2 
composed of representatives from th2 
Minneapolis bakers association and 
the Minneapolis bakers union in co- 
operation with the Minnesota Ap- 
prenticeship Council and the Appren- 
ticeship Training Service of the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

Soon after the adoption of. the 
standards, work was started on the 
related training phase of the pro- 
gram. In this respect the joint ap- 
prenticeship committee and: the ap- 
prenticeship training service, working 
in conjunction with the Minneapolis 
vocational evening school and techni- 
cal institute, developed a course of re- 
lated units of instruction covering 
the three-year term of apprentice- 
ship. 

The training requirement as set 
forth in the standard calls for the 
usual 144 hours of instruction . per 
year; however, the units as set up 
averaged between, 150-180 clock 
hours. Students attended classes two 
evenings a week over a period of 30 
weeks. 

Following are the units included 
in the course of related instructions: 
Related trade mathematics, general 
science, nutrition, sanitation, health, 
safety, related trade science, ingre- 
dients, - scientific manufacture of 
bread, factors influencing bread qual- 
ity, temperature and humidity, for- 
mulas and methods, cake making, 
pastry making, cake decorating, ba'ce 
shop equipment, bake shop planning 
and layout, shop demonstrations, 
special lectures, accounting and book- 
keeping, merchandising, test baking 
and electives. 

Credit for a smoothly operating 
program was due largely to the genu- 
ine interest of each member of the 
joint committee who gave generously 
time. Regularly scheduled 





Ask your Primex-Swectex salesman for 
a copy of the Sweetex Production 
Chart. You can make a wide variety 
of delicious sales-tested cakes with the 
4 basic Sweetex formulas and the icing 
and filling combinations given on this 
chart. Ask for basic formula cards, too. 


SWEETEX 


The “High-Ratio’* Shortening 


“High-Ratio” is our registered trademark. It also stands for bakers’ service; 
and, when employed by bakers, means that they have used Procter & 


OCTOBER DONUT MONTH 


TRUST YOUR 
FUTURE TO 


OFFICIAL POSTER — The official 
poster of October Donut Month is 
shown above. The National Donut 
Month Committee is using all types 
of national advertising and publicity 
to promote the 21st annual Donut 
Month. The combination of doughnuts 
and Halloween is again featured this 


Gamble’s special shortening pursuant to the “High-Ratio” service. Procter year. 


& Gamble, makers of Sweetex, the “High-Ratio”’ shortening. 





meetings were held once each month. 

Twenty apprentices were enrolled 
in the first related training class. Ma- 
terial covered during the first year 
included the units 1 through 12 
listed in the course outline. 

The school was most fortunate in 
securing the services of Palmer 
Hallin, who was associated with the 
products control department of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc. He did a creditable 
job and provided the members of his 
class with much first hand informa- 
tion in related baking science and 
the newest developments in the bak- 
ing industry. In addition to the regu- 
lar instruction in theory, several 
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guest speakers and a number. of well 
neta field trips, demonstrations, 
and the use of visual aids did much 
toward developing a greater interest. 


Contest Sponsored 


Units in cake decorating and test 
baking comprised the second year of 
instruction. Emphasis was placed on 
experimental cake making, rolls and 
cookies. During the spring term a 
unit in cake decorating was begun. 
This ended with a contest sponsored 
by Pillsbury Mills. Awards were 
made to the first; second and third 
place winners. 

With the start of classes this fall 


/ 


the..trainees began a unit’ in’ ac- 
counting and bookkeeping.. C. A. 
Brude, a certified public accountant, 
has spent considerable time expand- 
ing this part of the course. Bakeries 
were contacted to obtain valid infor- 
mation, facts, figures, and up-to-date 
procedures with respect to account- 
ing and bookkeeping systems. As po- 
tential bakery owners it is felt that 
this phase of training will. provide 
each trainee with a better and more 
complete understanding of the busi- 
ness side of retail bakery operation. 

Recognizing the fact that each 
trainee has special interests, courses 
of an elective nature are. available. 
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ood 


packaging 
starts with 


ENGINEERING” 


Says 


Cc. A. SOUTHWICK, Jr. 


(Packaging Engineer and Technical Editor 


of ‘‘Modern Packaging’’) 


The men who engineer sales-winning 


packages know that product protection is 


one of their most important functions. 


They know from long experience 


that repeat sales depend on whether a 


product reaches the customer in 


_good condition, with all its pleasing 


qualities intact. 


Check the sales leaders in field after 
field and you will find well-engineered 


packages... and over and over again, 


you will find a Riegel paper inside for 


product protection. Many other Riegel 


papers are designed for flexible 


packages, for laminates, for outer wraps 


and for almost every requirement 


in protective packaging. 


Tell us your needs, and we believe we 


can offer you a paper that will do 


your job... efficiently and economically. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Tailor-made Papers for 
Protective Packaging 
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have indicated their interest in such 
courses as window display, show card 
writing,-- business supervision and 
management, psychology of selling, 
business law and humanics, the sci- 
ence of good customer relations. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


N.W. OHIO BAKERS PLAN 
BASIC DECORATING COURSE 


TOLEDO—A basic butter cream 
decorating course is being sponsored 
by the Northwestern Ohio Master 
Bakers Assn., to be held at Moun- 
tain’s Bakery, 1410 South St.; Oct. 
16, 23, 30 and Nov. 6. 

Instruction. will be by. Richard _V.. 
Snyder, owner and. director of the 
Snyder School of Cake Decoration, 
Detroit. The course will be held each 
gp for four weeks, from 11 a.m. 

3 p.m. Coffee and a light lunch 
“a be served. 

Classes will be limited to b stu- 
dents. The application fee is $40 to 
members of the association, $46 to 
nonmembers. Payment for the course 
should be sent to William Mountain, 
president of the Northwestern Ohio 
Master Bakers Assn., 4454 Glendale 
Ave., Toledo. Students will be ac- 
cepted in the order. of their paid ap- 
plication. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


BAE Surveys 
Bakers’ Preference 
in Fruit Types 


WASHINGTON — Bakers’ prefer- 
ences as to the various types and 
kinds of fruits used in baking pies, 
tarts and other baked goods will be 
sought in a survey to be made by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Wholesale and retail bakers in Chi- 
cago will be visited and asked to co- 
operate with the department by fur- 
nishing information on the kind of 
fruits now being used in baking, in- 
cluding apples, peaches, blueberries, 
apricots, and cherries. The informa- 
tion will include the experi- 
ence bakers have had in the use of 
different packs of fruit, such as 
canned, frozen, dried, or fresh fruit. 
This survey is part of a larger study 
financed under the Research and 
Marketing Act and dealing with the 
economics of new and improved uses 
of agricultural commodities. 

The Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry, at its western 
laboratory, in carrying out the ob- 
jectives of the Research and Market- 
ing Act, is conducting research in 
new fruit products suitable for bak- 
ing use, particularly in pies, Infor- 
mation is needed as to the qualities 
and properties in fruits which bak- 
ers think are important so that these 
qualities and properties may be in- 
corporated in the new products. The 
“use-pattern” survey which BAE is 
about to make of Chicago bakers is 
expected to assist in the development 
of these new products. And when it 
is found that fruits are popular and 
economical in certain forms, or when 
prepared in special ways, the way 
is open for larger quantities of the 
farmer’s fruits to be used. 

It is pointed out that data collect- 
ed in this study will be used in such 
a way that no information on indi- 
vidual operations will be divulged. 
Data will be summarized and used 
in consolidated form rather than as 
reports from individual firms. 
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“Food of the World” 
Cameraman Honored 
by Film Group 


CHICAGO—‘Food of the World,” 
the 20-minute color motion picture 
on the baking industry, now avail- 
able through the Bakers of America 
Program, has attracted nationwide 
interest, according to Walter H. Hop- 
kins, program director. 

The man responsible for the out- 
standing color photography in the 
film was admitted to the American 
Society of Cinematographers shortly 





after the release of the film. He is 
Olle Comstedt, a native of Sweden. 

According to the producers, Films 
for Industry, the quality of the color 
work done in the picture was, to a 
great extent, responsible for Mr. 
Comstedt’s acceptance by the ASC. 
He is one of the first persons to be 
admitted to this organization on the 
basis of 16 mm. work. 

“Nutritionists and home economists 
throughout the country have given 
their enthusiastic approval to the 
film, which illustrates the importance 
of bread in the daily diet,” Mr. Hop- 
kins said. 

“Schools, service 


civic groups, 
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clubs, and church groups are on the 
lookout for such educational films,” 
Mr. Hopkins added, “and many indi- 
vidual bakers and groups of bakers 
are utilizing this movie profitably 
showing to organizations such as 
these.” 

The picture shows how bread is 
consumed in foreign countries, how 
wheat is milled into flour, and how 
bread is made in a modern bakery 
in the U.S. It emphasizes quality in- 
gredients and explains the enrich- 
ment program, as well as outlining 
the importance of vitamins in bread. 

Spaulding Bakeries, Inc., Bingham- 
ton, N.Y., who originally made the 





IN PACKAGING VARIETY BAKED GOODS, 
WHICH IS MORE IMPORTANT... 
GREASEPROOFNESS OR MOISTUREPROOFNESS ? 


Nationwide Survey Reveals How Bakers Rate These Important Package 
Characteristics For Different Types of Variety Products 


Per Cent of companies 
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the United States. 





The findings shown in the above chart repre- 
sent opinions of 4,910 baking companies in 
all size classifications, located throughout 


The bakeries were separated, on the basis 
of annual dollar volume, into 4 size classi- 


Cakes Yeast-raised 
Goods 


proofness. 


fications—more than $500,000 gross annual 


sales of all products; $175,001 to $500,000; 
$50,001 to $175,000; and $12,001 to $50,000 
gross annual sales of all products. 


In 3 of the 4 groups batter-type cakes are 
mentioned most frequently as requiring 
packages that are both greaseproof and 
moistureproof; in smaller companies, how- 
ever, doughnuts are more generally believed 


to need both greaseproofness and moisture- 


lt is significant that for every product 
type, more large companies prefer both 
greaseproofness and moistureproofness than 
either of these characteristics alone. 


Among remaining companies, preference 
between greaseproofness and moistureproof- 
ness is so divided as to indicate that packages 





that are both greaseproof and moisture- 


proof should be used for all variety baked 
products. That’s why more and more bakers 
are using only laminated packages. Their 
greaseproofness and moistureproofness pro- 
tect quality and flavor. 


BAKERY PACKAGE 


RESEARCH COUNCIL 





111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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film, have turned it over to the bak- 
ing industry for use throughout the 
U.S. outside their immediate distri- 
bution area. Orders for the film 
should be addressed to the Bakers of 
America Program, 20 No. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. The cost is 
$150 per print. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MOLD INHIBITOR DISCUSSED 
FOR IOWA-NEBRASKA GROUP 


OMAHA—Wayne Holberg, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Chicago, 
was a guest speaker at a recent meet- 
ing of the Iowa-Nebraska Bakery 
Production Club here. Assisted by 
Newton T. Beck of Chicago, he pre- 
sented a paper on the “Story of Mold 
and Rope.” 

During the discussion slides were 
presented which showed the struc- 
tures of the most ‘common molds 
found in baked goods, and another 
series of slides showing the develop- 
ment of mold in bread over a pe- 
riod of six days also was presented. 

Slides shown proved that rope can 
change the crumb into a smelly, 
sticky mass. Mr. Holberg said while 
mold spores were killed by baking tem- 
peratures, rope spores lived through 
these temperatures and had to be ar- 
rested by some other means. 

He also indicated that the bread 
again became contaminated with mold 
spores during the cooling and slic- 
ing process, the knife blades carrying 
some of the spores-into the interior of 
the bread, where they had a soft 
medium in which to feed and develop 
quite rapidly under ideal conditions 
of high temperature and high hu- 
midity. 

To combat this problem which all 
bakers must face, the speakers re- 
vealed, Du Pont has developed and 
now is marketing a material under 
the trade name of “Mycoban.” The 
addition of minute concentrations of 
either “Mycoban” calcium propionate 
of “Mycoban” sodium propionate will 
retard the development of mold and 
rope to enable the baker to market 
his product and the housewife to use 
it before either appear, or more sig- 
nificantly, before the musty odor of 
mold'‘is prevalent. 

Mr. Holbert also pointed out that 
while most of the larger shops are 
using inhibitors in the summertime, 
they face the same problem in the 
wintertime, although on a reduced 
scale. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WAGE LAW REVISED ON 
WHITE COLLAR WORKERS 


WASHINGTON—Thirty days’ no- 
tice of revisions he proposes to adopt 
in regulations governing exemption 
of certain so-called “white collar’ 
employees from the minimum wag¢« 
and overtime pay provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act—the Fed- 
eral Wage and Hour Law—was an- 
nounced Sept. 10 by William R. Mc- 
Comb, administrator of the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor’s Wage and Hou: 
and Public Contracts divisions. 

The proposed revisions clarify th: 
duty requirements of the regulations 
for the five types of employees in- 
volved, and change the salary neces- 
sary for exemption of “executive” 
type employees from $30 to $55 a 
week, and for “administrative” and 
“professional” type employees from 
$200 a month to $75 a week. A new 
provision would shorten the exemp- 
tion test for salaried employees of 
these three types who receive at 
least $100 a week. 
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If you have ever tasted sweet corn that went into the kettle 
just a few moments after it was picked, you’re not likely 
to forget its full, fresh flavor. 

Rye flour, too, is at its best when fresh. And that’s a good 
reason for getting your rye flour from Pillsbury. Thanks to 
efficient distribution, careful handling, and rapid turnover, 
Pillsbury’s Rye Flours reach you while their fine rye 
flavor is at its peak. 

If your aim is to make the best-tasting loaf of rye bread in 
town, here’s your flour! 


White to dark—a type for every purpose Pil e 
.-- Also RY-BLEN-DO—<a blend of Pillsbury’ | b Fi 
roraovoosimisiracry, «- Pillsburys Rye Flours 
Clear. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














FOR BAKERS 









Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 














FLOUR 
She 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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How long can he saw wood? 


It’s hard to say, but one thing’s certain. Anyone who tries to saw 
wood this way—won’t do it for long! 
The baker who’s out on a limb with inferior products and inefficient 
methods runs the same risk. But . . . there’s a safer, more secure spot 
in today’s competitive market for the baker who takes advantage of 
every chance to improve his products, his production methods, and 
his selling. 
This is where your Russell-Miller salesman comes in. To help you : 
improve your products, he provides the finest flours for every need— GOOD FLOURS FOR GOOD BAKING 
plus tested formulas and the sound, bakery-proven help of Russell- 
Miller’s technical staff. He’s also ready with good, sales-making dis- . + FOR SALES _IN THE MAKING 
play tips, traffic builders, and special promotions. Like this one, for 
example... 





FREE! 


HALLOWEEN WINDOW 
STRIPS 


Attractive 22 x 8” strips feature 
a sure-selling new item. Ask your 
Russell-Miller salesman for a 
supply. 
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Canadian Bakery 
Helps Its Workers 


Own Their Homes 


OTTAWA—tThe Morrison-Lamothe 
Bakery, Ltd., here has initiated a 
housing plan to assist its employees 
in owning their homes. Great inter- 
est has been shown in the scheme 
and Canadian government officials 
have commended the company’s ac- 
tion. 
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Under the project, an employee 
wishing to build a home has only to 
furnish $1,000 in cash. The cost of 
the $8,000 houses will be amortized 
over a 20-year period by means of 
monthly payments of $40 each, to 
cover the principal and interest. 

The houses will be built on the 
Tremblay Road, outside the city of 
Ottawa and less than two miles from 
the bakery. Here 21 lots, each 50 by 
90 ft., have been set aside for the 
development. Five of the 21 lots will 


' be developed as playgrounds for the 


children who will live in the new 
housing area. 

The houses will be of brick veneer 
construction with concrete founda- 
tions and full basements. There will 
be copper plumbing throughout as 
well as hardwood floors. Each house 
will have a living-room, dining-room, 
kitchen, bathroom and three bed- 
rooms. 

G. Cecil Morrison, president of the 
bakery has said, “We believe that 


TWO ‘ROCHE’ SERVICES FOR BAKERS 


a For Bread Enrichment 
TRY tag a 


SQUARE 


BREAD ENRICHMENT WAFERS 


@For Better Apples, Peaches, Apricots with 
Tree-Ripe Flavor... Natural Color 


. Break evenly 


. Disintegrate quickly 


3. Finer, more buoyant particles 


4. Super-thorough diffusion 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR YEAST COMPANY 


2 rT 


@NON-BLANCHED 


@NON-SULFUR-TREATED 


SPECIFY ‘ROCHE’ ASCORBIC ACID PRE-TREATED FROZEN FRUIT 


When Ordering From Your Supplier 


Ascorbic acid made this 
difference! 


Tep: Typical browning in 

after thawing when 
aay prowess with ascorbic 
ac 


Lewer: Peaches, retaining 
natural color and flavor, pre- 
viously pretreated by the 
addition of ascorbic acid 
a mg. per lb. of finished 


HERE’S WHY . . . to produce top-quality frozen apples, peaches, apri- 
cots freezers use ‘Roche’ methods of pre-treatment with Ascorbic Acid 
(vitamin C). The Ascorbic Acid helps the fruit retain natural color 
and flavor; retards browning and loss of flavor on thawing; and does 
not, in any way, alter the fruit’s natural flavor. With these superior 
frozen fruits bakers have found that their pies, cakes, tarts, and 
other pastries command a ready market because of quality appeal. 


HOFFMANN-L 


VITAMIN DIVISION 


> NUTLEY 
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industry has a great responsibility to 
assist in securing adequate homes 
for its workers, and the day has 
arrived when industry will have to 
go much farther than consideration 
on a dollars and cents basis.” 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROCESSED EGG OUTPUT 
FOR JULY DOWN SHARPLY 


WASHINGTON — Liquid egg pro- 
duced during July totaled 40,884,000 
lb. compared with 49,840,000 Ib. in 
July a year ago, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics has_ reported. 
Liquid egg produced for drying was 
less than a year ago and accounts 
for the decrease in total liquid pro- 
duced in July this year. 

Dried egg production during July 
totaled 6,118,000 Ib., compared with 
9,321,000 lb. in July last year. Pro- 
duction consisted of 5,877,000 Ib. of 
dried whole egg, 82,000 lb. of dried 
albumen and 159,000 Ib. of dried yolk. 
Dried egg production from January 
through July totaled 58,188,000 Ib., 
compared with 30,612,000 during the 
same period last year. Purchases of 
dried whole egg by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from January 
through Aug. 17, 1949, for price sup- 
port purposes totaled 57,252,245 Ib. 

Frozen egg production during July 
totaled 18,565,000 Ib., compared with 
17,681,000 lb. in July last year. Pro- 
duction from January through July 
totaled 285,707,000 lb.; this compares 
with 330,248,000 Ib: during the same 
period last year—a decrease of 13% 

Storage holdings of frozen egg Aug 
1 totaled 169,172,000 lb., compared 
with 257,367,000 lb. Aug. 1 a yea 
ago and 279,253,000 lb. for the 1944- 
48 average. Frozen egg storage stocks 
increased 3 million pounds, this com- 
pares with a 9 million-pound decreas« 
in July last year and an average Jul) 
increase of 3 million pounds. 


Dr. B. G. Carson 


NEW DIRECTOR—Dr. B. G. Carso::, 
research scientist of the C. J. Pa'- 
terson Oo., Kansas City, has be« 
appointed director of laboratories, 
has been announced by Roland V. 
Selman, vice president of the con - 
pany. In his new position Dr. Carso 
will direct the activities of the r - 
search laboratories, as well as tle 
routine analytical and control labor: - 
tory work. Dr. Carson also will co!'- 
tinue his own special research a- 
tivities in cereal chemistry and r- 
lated fields. 
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HUBBARD'S ALMANACK 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 
HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE, IN OCTOBER, 1920 





‘The new crop varies greatly in I 
quality. So does flour from that 
wheat. Buy flour from the mill 
of high standards and be safe.” 






100 LBS. NET 
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TRUE STATEMENTS IN 1920—STILL TRUE IN 1949 


HUBBARD 


“A Name Synonymous with Quality” 


MOTHER HUBBARD HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SPRING MAIDE UNIVERSITY SUPERLATIVE 
ATHLETE KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 
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PIKES PEAK eee 


BAKERY FLOURS 






The COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 


General Offices: DENVER, COLORADO 
RS 
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| DO YOU KNOW . ie 


i i i 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
turn to page 85 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct 
answer counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. In the making of honey bread, 
if the honey is high in diastase, the 
doughs will soften up during the fer- 
mentation period, and the resulting 
bread will not be satisfactory. True 
or false? 

2. Cookies made with cane sugar 
will have a greater spread than 
when made with beet sugar. True or 
false? 

3. There is very little difference be- 
tween the digestibility of animal and 
vegetable fats. True or false? 

4. When making twist white bread, 
a stronger flour should be used than 
when making round top bread. True 
or false? 

5. There are no disadvantages in 
not having humidity and temperature 
controls in the dough room. True or 
false? 

6. During normal fermentation a 
bread sponge will heat up about 1° 
F. an hour. True. or false? 

7. When the filling in cherry pies 
boils out during the baking period 
it is a good idea to lower the baking 
temperature to help eliminate this 
trouble. True or false? 

8. It is not a good procedure to 
mix the yeast, malt and water to- 
gether before adding it to the dough 
during the mixing process. True or 
false? 

9. Both soda bicarbonate and bak- 
ing powder are used as leavening 
agents in making devils food cakes. 
True or false? 

10. When making French dough- 
nuts good results will be obtained 
by replacing the ammonia with bak- 
ing powder. True or false? 

11. A pale crust color on baking 
powder biscuits is generally due to 
baking them at too low a tempera- 
ture. True or false? 

12. A stiff batter will cause cream 
puffs to have hollow bottoms. True 
or false? 

13. When two doughs, one contain- 
ing 4% sugar and 3% milk solids and 
the other 6% sugar and 6% milk 
solids, are fermented properly, the 
one containing the higher percentages 
of sugar and milk solids will produce 
the best toasting loaf of bread. True 
or false? 

14. Invert syrup can be made by 
bringing to a boil 20 Ib. sugar and 
10 lb. water. True or false? 

15. In order to prevent the crust 
of bread cracking while it is cooling, 
it should be placed in a draft and 
cooled rapidly. True or false? 

16. The marshmallow made by bis- 

' cuit and cracker bakers contains 
about 4% gelatin based on the total 
weight of the formula. True or false? 


PREHISTORIC BAKING 
INDUSTRY UNCOVERED 


WILLIAMSBURG, VA.—The ruins 
of a large outdoor bake oven were 
uncovered near here recently during 
am archaeological survey. The frag- 

' ments are thought to be the remains 
of a prehistoric community bread- 
baking center. 


17. In order to improve the bottom 
crust color of pies, it is a good idea to 
roll out the dough in a mixture of 
flour and milk solids. True or false? 


18. A pound loaf of bread contains 


less calories than a pound of pound 
cake. True or false? 

19. Tri-calcium phosphate is some- 
times used instead of cornstarch in 
powdered sugar, in: order to decrease 
its tendency to become lumpy. True 
or false? 

20. Salt-rising bread should. be 
proofed at a lower temperature than 
white bread. True or false? 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NICKELS BAKERY ADDITIONS 

STEUBENVILLE, OHIO—Nickels 
Bakery, Inc., Martins Ferry, Ohio, 
has awarded a contract for building 
a $100,000 bakery. plant addition to 
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its plant in Stoubenville, Ohio. The 
firm has also contracted to build a 
$75,000 plant addition at Washing- 
ton, Pa. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STARRETT BUYS BURRILL - 


ATHOL, MASS.—The A. L. Star- 
rett Co. has announced the purchase 
of the Burrill Saw & Tool Works of 
Ilion, N.Y., manufacturers of ‘‘Para- 
mount” band knives and band saws. 
The products are now being manufac- 
tured exclusively by the L. S. Star- 
rott Co. in their plant here, and are 
being marketed under the Starrett 


name through the firm’s distributors. 


For the baker who strives for ‘efficient production of tasty, uni- 


form bread on a large scale, the extra values of REX and 


CHARM will soon be apparent in shop records. For REX 


and CHARM are milled to meet the exacting requirements of 


modern bakeries. Milled, too, from .choice wheats that are 


available to us in St: Louis from every wheat growing section. 
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The Baker’s Responsibility to the Public 





The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion is gratified at the progress the 
baking industry has made over the 
years in its sustained sanitary im- 
provement program. The primary ob- 
ligation of the baker is to deliver the 
sonsumer “a safe and sanitary arti- 
cle, produced in a sanitary fac- 
tory.” Other obligations under the 
law include compliance with the net 
weight claimed and the inclusion of 
such labeling as the mandatory re- 
quirements of state and federal laws 
decree. 

Although the industry as a whole 
has made commendable improvement 
in sanitation, I am afraid some bak- 
ers have not, because in a brochure 
being distributed throughout your in- 
dustry I note the following statement, 
“Recent surveys show the consumer, 
your customer, has a low opinion of 
bakery sanitation in general.” I will 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article on the baker’s responsi- 
bility to the public viewed by the 
Food and Drug Administration com- 
prises the essential text of an ad- 
dress by Wendell Vincent, chief or 
the Denver district of the FDA, be- 
fore the recent convention of the 
Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. in 
Denver. 





say little on that subject. Most of 
you have heard my views before. 

I shall touch upon some things too 
often considered as inconsequential 
but which assume importance with 
your customer to a degree dispropor- 
tionate with the facts. They fre- 
quently reflect poor and careless man- 
agement. Several recent incidents 
coming to my attention will exem- 
plify what is meant. Splinters of 
glass; chunks of sharp, hard, cement- 
like material; partially smoked cig- 
arette butts in bread, and rancid fats 
used in pie crust, capable of giving 
me indigestion for several hours, are 
probably accidents—accidents of a 
preventable character had someone 
in a position of responsibility ob- 
served workers at dough mixers 
drinking carbonated beverages while 
on duty or, again. skylights over work 
rooms were in need of repair because 
loosened, dried, putty-like material 
was dropping to the work room be- 
neath. Bakery rules should have in- 
sured against cigarette smoking by 
workmen handling dough material. 
Compliance with law against the use 
of unfit ingredients in food, should 
have precluded that baker using ran- 
cid shortening and losing me as a 
customer for his pies. 

The Food and Drug Administration, 
a branch of the Federal Security 
Agency, charged with the enforce- 
ment of the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act, is interested in such 
things. They have a bearing on the 
action that may be instituted in the 
ease of those manufacturers who tol- 
erate such accidents and later ship 
such products in interstate commerce. 
In addition to the influence upon your 
business, as reflected through legal 
penalties exacted, there are other 
factors provided for in the statute 
which, while not directly affecting 
any but those engaged in interstate 
operations, do indirectly affect prac- 
tically all members of your industry. 

The baking business has been get- 
ting some publicity of late and not 
all of it has been conducive to build- 
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* 
By Wendell Vincent 


Chief, Denver District, 
Food and Drug Administration 


ing an increased consumer demand 
for baked products. Following the 
filing of criminal informations in fed- 
eral court at St. Louis, against insan- 





itary bakeries doing interstate busi- 
ness, housewives and newspapers sud- 
denly developed an intensive interest 
in the small bakeries of their com- 
munity. Editorials began to appear 
and following a Sunday newspaper 
spread of two full pages, revealing 
both sanitary and insanitary opera- 
tions, an ordinance was introduced 
before the board of aldermen of that 
city, providing for the licensing and 
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regulation of all the city’s bakeries, 
both wholesale and retail. 

Then the federal grand jury took 
a hand in the proceeding and sub- 
poenaed the chief of our St. Louis 
district to acquaint the “jurors with 


* what the Food and Drug Administra- 


tion knew of bakeries in general.” 
Following that, it was recommended 
the government inaugurate criminal 
actions against the owners of. insani- 
tary St. Louis bakeries, and, further, 
the jury wanted to enlarge the ad- 
ministration staff immediately. That 
can happen in other cities and it is 
bad publicity for baking business. 

I have had occasion, recently, to 





Yeast with uniformity helps assure 














ermentation is your business 


in producing better 
baked goods 


| than 100 years ago, only 10% of the 
bread America ate came from bakers. Today 
over 90% of city families buy bakers’ bread. 
Barely 23 years ago, only 19% of American 
housewives bought sweet yeast-raised prod- 
ucts from bakers. Today, 89% of America’s 
women who serve sweet yeast-raised goods 
buy all or some from bakers. 


This is the business you’ve won, 
want to keep, want to build . . . with 
baked goods that are better and 


better in quality, in flavor, in freshness. 
And, as in every business, there are reasons 
for success, reasons for production excel- 
lence. In baking .. . 


. - - fermentation is your “key” 


To bake better goods, you adjust fermenta- 
tion to suit various baking conditions. To 
maintain top quality in your baked goods 
at all times, fermentation control is a “‘must.” 

Yes, fermentation governs your whole 
operation—and fermentation depends prima- 


rily on the yeast you use. 
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Eleischmann's 
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review some of the administration’s 
work of the past 10 years, under the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 
The annual reports of the Commis- 
sioner of Foods and Drugs outline the 
activities and work of the adminis- 
tration, and I find that since 1941 
the baking industry has been receiv- 
ing some comment therein. Some of 
it is not, good comment because it 
deals with the number of prosecutions 
that have been made, the seizures 
of the baked products that were ef- 
fected, and with injunction actions 
instituted to insure against the ship- 
ment of misbranded or adulterated 
bakery products. 





Most of the actions instituted have 
not been to correct economic abuses, 
such as would be represented in the 
selling of short weight bread and 
cakes, or for failure to list ingredi- 
ents on labels of such items as re- 
quire it. Most of the actions reported 
were based on the operation of insan- 
itary plants and because of filth found 
in products. 

The encouraging note in a review 
of the 1941 to 1948 reports is that 
marked improvement has occurred in 
many of the plants engaged in inter- 
state operations. The reports attrib- 
ute this progress in part to the efforts 
of the industry as a whole to correct 
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objectionable conditions. Several of 
the national associations, as well as 
a number of local groups, have been 
concentrating their efforts on this 
problem, and I believe that it is rea- 
sonable to expect continued progress 
through your self-policing activities. 

Federal courts are more and more 
continuing to mete out serious fines 
where abuses in plant sanitation or 
filth in food is charged. In the last 
fiscal year the administration made 
39 seizures of baked products, insti- 
tuted 76 criminal prosecutions, and 
filed two injunction petitions. In sev- 
en instances, fines aggregating from 
$1,000 to $5,000 were assessed, and 
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QUALITY in your baked goods depends 
largely on a uniform yeast—one so stand- 
ardized that day after day it acts uniformly 
in your dough. A uniformly strong and 
healthy yeast capable of producing a vigor- 
ous and balanced fermentation is largely 
responsible for the unique appetizing flavor 
of yeast-raised goods. 


Another advantage of uniform yeast 


A uniform yeast is most important since it 
helps assure steady, smooth-running pro- 
duction which means high productivity per 
man-hour. 


Yes, better baked goods depend on fermen- 
tation. Proper fermentation depends primarily 
on yeast uniformity .. . and 


Fermentation is Fleischmann’s 
business, lOO . . « in the Fleischmann 


Plants where uniformity of manufacture 
assures you uniformity in yeast 


Each pure yeast cell isolated by the Fleisch- 
mann Laboratories’ technicians is ‘““‘babied”’ 
in the Fleischmann plants as it’s grown and 
developed into thousands and thousands of 
pounds of baker’s yeast. 





YEAST CULTURE ROOM— where pure yeast, sent in test tubes 
from the laboratory; is “babied” through early stages of 
growth.Temperature and humidity here are carefully controlled. 





— always busy’ in the dough 


you “customer-popular” products 


During manufacture, for instance, the 
yeast is repeatedly washed in pure water— 
to remove spent materials that might other- 
wise affect its uniformity. This is only one 
reason that Fleischmann’s Yeast acts so well 
—with sustained strength throughout the 
entire dough fermentation process. 


FERMENTER 
CONTROL. Here, 
attendant checks to 
assure precise tem- 
perature in the 
fermenters—just one 
of the many careful 
controls throughout 
manufacture that 
help assure high 
yeast quality. 


Even air is filtered . . . in the Fleischmann 
cutting and wrapping rooms. This helps 
assure yeast purity, so necessary for a 
uniform fermentation and resulting uniform 
quality in your yeast-raised goods. 

This precaution plus such special pro- 
cesses as sterilization of fermenters and 
separators, pre-chilling of presses and tem- 
perature control throughout processing— 
provide a uniformity of manufacture that 
helps assure satisfactory yeast performance 
day in and day out. 

Uniform high quality and dependability is 
an outstanding characteristic of every one of 
the many Fleischmann facilities and services. 
FOR OVER 80 YEARS, THE MAKERS OF 
FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST HAVE DEVOTED 
EVERY EFFORT TOWARDS SAFEGUARD- 
ING FERMENTATION — YOUR BUSINESS 
AND OUR BUSINESS. 
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two jail sentences were imposed. The 
judge later suspended the jail. sen- 
tences but placed the defendants un- 
der probation for a considerable pe- 
riod of time. Failing to improve sani- 
tary conditions, one of the defendants 
was then sent to jail for six months. 
In: one instance, a defendant, in lieu 
of fine, was placed on probation for 
two years on condition that he dis- 
continue his pie business. Too many 
pie bakers have, in the past, either 
ceased interstate operations, or re- 
frained from undertaking such busi- 
ness, because of the expense that 
would have been incurred in main- 
taining a sanitary operation. 


The Baker’s Responsibility 


Now, what is the baker’s respon- 
sibility to the public? Some of you, 
as well as your flour suppliers, are 
coming into my home daily by radio. 
As. a consumer, I am perhaps com- 
parable with a hundred million others 
that buy baked products. It is the 
intangible factors which concern me. 
It matters little that you have a new 
plant, perhaps the finest structure 
of its kind. The questions I ask are: 
Is the manager sanitation-minded? 
Is he employing clean people, with 
clean habits, and is he using clean 
raw materials at the plant? Are 
equipment and utensils clean? What 
is the health of employees? I trust, 
if the baker is using frozen egg prod- 
ucts, price alone has not dictated 
where purchased. Incubator rejects, 
cracked out in the’rear of fresh egg 
grading rooms, are not ideal food. 
There is something about a rotten or 
questionable egg, also the term “in- 
cubator rejects,” that lacks appetite 
appeal. 

I want to speak for a moment 
about legal standards for your various 
products. Authority is vested in the 
administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency whenever, in his judgment, it 
“will promote honesty and fair deal- 
ing in the interest of consumers,” to 
promulgate regulations, fixing and 
establishing for any food, reasonable 
definitions and standards of identity. 
(Section 401, Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act.) Before promulgating 
a standard, public hearings are held, 
at which any interested party or 
parties, either in person or by repre- 
sentative, may be heard. Following 
such hearings, the law provides that 
when the standard be announced it 
shall be based only upon “substan- 
tial evidence of record at the hearing 
and shall set forth, as part of the 
order, detailed findings of fact on 
which the order is based.” The order 
may provide for the label declaration 
of certain optional ingredients which 
may be permitted use. Once that 
standard be adopted it is, thereafter, 
the law of the land. 

The administrator has been con- 
ducting hearings for some time in 
Washington preliminary to the estab- 
lishment of various bread standards. 
Certain state statutes provide that 
federal standards become the law of 
the state. Other states will, by legis- 
lation, later adopt them, and certain 
municipalities may do likewise. That 
is what I meant earlier in- my re- 
marks when I stated that whether or 


- not a baking concern is doing inter- 


state business the influence of the 
federal statute, nevertheless, bears 
upon all baking business. 

Now a lot of things can and do go 
into baked products. There are vari- 
ous leavening agents, various kinds 
and types of shortening, several types 
of mold inhibitors, some yeast food, 
some dough conditioners, some anti- 
oxidants, some enrichment mixtures, 
and, lastly, some chemical compounds 
presented to the industry as soften- 







































put this expert 
on your payroll 


we a 10 OXTVa cost! | 


Your Chase Salesman is a thoroughly trained bag specialist. 
He knows materials, design, construction, and the most 
modern packaging techniques. 

And, he also knows how to best apply this informa- 
tion to your business . . . in terms of good looks, 
efficiency, and economy! 

He is supported by a company with plants stra- 
tegically located throughout America—to serve 
you quicker, better. His recommendations are 
backed by a reserve of experience that dates 
back to 1847. 

Write today—he’ll be glad to help provide a 
better container for your products. 


> UR 


Oar. Chase Lined Chase Chase Liners— 
AG and Com- Pretty Print Crinkled and 
bined Bags Cotton Bags Pleated 
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Multiwall 
Paper Bags 
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Topmill 
Burlap Bags 
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Lilipack 
Paper Bags 


Chase Sax- 
olin Open 
Mesh Bags 


Chase Specialties: 
Mailing Bags, Spi- 
ral Tubing, Twines 
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THOROBRE AD 


Me paged pone 


HORO-BREAD flour is milled just the way «a 

a baker would mill it for his own plant. Good 
location for superior wheat, an efficient mill, manned 
: by skilled personnel, a well equipped laboratory .. . 
any baker would insist on these and we have them all. 
But beyond those factors, the baker would have a per- 
sonal interest in the quality of flour milled for his own 
bread. We have that personal pride, too, and it is an 
important element in making THORO-BREAD “the 
perfect flour.” 
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THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS . 
Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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ing agents. The latter are presumed 
to prevent staleness in baked prod- 
ucts, thus permitting longer life on 
the retail shelves. Several of these 
so-called softening agents are com- 
plex chemicals in their structure. 
Some of the testimony at the hear- 
ings alleges that these substances are 
used in some measure as fat substi- 
tutes although they may have little 
nutritional value. It is also alleged 
that they have not been adequately 
tested to assure that they may not 
prove harmful when consumed over 
a long period of time. No new chemi- 
cal compound should be introduced 
into food products until it has defi- 
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nitely been established that it will 
not prove injurious to consumers. In 
the case of baked products, this is 
doubly important for the reason that 
baked products probably enter more 
homes, more frequently, than do any 
other class of food. 


The Columnists Attack 


In the course of the protracted 
hearings there has come to public at- 
tention the numerous items that I 
have made reference to. Certain writ- 
ers — columnists — and editorialists 
have seen fit to allege that the nutri- 
tional value of baked goods is being 
lowered. Headlines have caused the 





public to be concerned when it is 
stated the “chemicals in bread and 
milk are now under federal investi- 
gation.” Citizens are writing to news- 
papers, and certain individuals have 
urged housewives to boycott bakery 
products until the public could be 
assured that substitute materials are 
no longer used. 

A consumer has written me, asking 
whether imitation fats are being used 
by Denver bakeries and whether the 
Food and Drug Administration con- 
siders the “stuff” safe for human con- 
sumption. He reports having an ul- 
cerated duodenum. Naturally, ill per- 
sons and many of the well are prone 


m Mainten, 


RS records of American make-up 
equipment throughout the world prove its ability 


to produce the finest quality breads at minimum 
operating and maintenance expense. 


The precision scaling action of the American 


“Ideal” Divider prevents losses due to over- 
weights, holds weights to the closest limits and 
assures full value in every loaf. It handles all 
sizes of dough pieces at all speeds, is exception- 
ally attractive in appearance, is easily cleaned 


and adjusted. 


American Rounders provide perfect round- 
ing and sealing of doughs with almost power-free 
operation due to their exclusive design. They 
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preserve the fine cell structure and assure mould- 
ing into even textured loaves. The performance 
of the American Dry Belt Proofer prevents 
doubles, eliminates dusting flour, and is adapt- 
able to all production demands. 


For finer bread, produced on the finest ma- 


. Louis 10, Missouri 


chines available to the industry today, get all the 
facts on the superior performance and minimum 
maintenance of American make-up equipment. 


American Baker Machinery Co. 


1600 South Kingshighway Boulevard . 
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to reduce or forego altogether con- 
sumption of bakery products when 
there is this sort of apprehension. 

With the contribution that chemi- 
cal science is making in the way of 
new and highly poisonous pesticides 
for use on@growing crops, preserva- 
tives, and synthesized components for 
food use, it causes one to wonder if 
perhaps the public is not entitled to 
something in the way of “new food 
chemicals” control legislation similar 
to that accorded by the “new drug” 
provisions of the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act. The safety of 
many of these new products can only 
be determined after a long period of 
controlled experiments conducted by 
toxicologists and nutritionists. It 
takes the pharmacologists two years 
to test the chronic effects of a chem- 
ical on a rat. Small amounts of some 
chemicals ingested over a long period 
of time fail to reveal their cumula- 
tive physiological effects until it has 
become of serious moment for the 
consumer. Only recently deaths were 
reported among the users of lithium 
compounds used as salt substitutes by 
sick persons, placed on salt-free diets 
by their physicians. The manufactur- 
er had made some tests but obviously 
not exhaustive ones. 

Federal law now demands that be- 
fore a new drug is permitted inter- 
state shipment, in the event it differs 
in a material way from those already 
on the market, the manufacturer pro- 
vide assurance for its safety when 
used in accordance and for the dura- 
tion of time specified in the direc- 
tions. That necessitates supplying the 
administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency a full report on the investi- 
gations made whereby its safety has 
been demonstrated. It also requires 
the filing of formula, listing of com- 
ponents entering its manufacture, the 
manufacturing controls to be estab- 
lished to insure its uniformity, nature 
of container employed—this is to in- 
sure against unexpected chemical re- 
actions as between the material and 
container in which packed. Samples 
of the drug and its proposed labeling 
are demanded. This is to insure safety 
if the product is used according to 
directions. When the firm is informed 
its application has been _ per- 
mitted to become effective, then the 
public can be assured the product is 
safe. More and more insistent be- 
comes the question of whether the 
public is not entitled to parallel pro- 
visions for new or untried chemical 
compounds intended for use in food 
production. A number of food manu- 
facturers strongly support the idea. 
A resolution has been introduced in 
Congress to investigate the use of 
chemicals in food. 


A Vast Industry 


Yours is a vast and important in- 
dustry—reaching into almost every 
home in the U.S. How many persons 
are dependent for their incomes from 
baking business, I do not know; nor 
do I know the number of persons 
engaged in affiliated industries, all of 
whom may contribute to and are in- 
terested in your financial well-being. 

I do know, however, through vari- 
ous advertising media, you seek the 
favor of 145 million actual and poten- 
tial consumers. You desire to expand 
your business. Do not lose sight of the 
salient facts—increased consumer ac- 
ceptance depends on the integrity of 
the product. This means the use of 
safe ingredients, handled in the most 
sanitary fashion, by supervised per- 
sonnel, thus assuring a finished prod- 
uct of proven worth and palatability 
resulting from quality and freshness 
of raw material. 

This is your responsibility. 
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VALUE OF EN 


dramatically reaffirm 


ETTER bodies—healthier bodies, 

‘more alert minds, lower tuber- 
culosis and over-all death rates, 
sharply reduced infant mortality — 
improvement in both the quantity Bakers of America 
and quality of life—these are the ° 
established rewards of enrichment Given a Great 
carried out on a national level. Responsibility and 

These were the findings of fact in 
the large-scale Newfoundland Nu- 
tritional Surveys,* conducted by an 
international group of scientists 
prominent in nutrition. 

Here is clear-cut reaffirmation of 
the far-reaching value of enrich- 
ment to the national health. Here 
also is a challenge to every baker. 
The Bakers of America have the 
enviable opportunity and great re- 
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“ sponsibility of bringing more buoy- 
4 ant health and increased physical 
a and mental vigor to the people of 
e America—through Enrichment. 
- “These surveys were supported by the 
c Newfoundland Government, the New- 
. foundland Tuberculosis Association, the 
d individual investigators, and Merck & 
I- Co., Inc. (The Canadian Medical Associa- ME RCK EN RICH MENT 
’ tion Journal, March 1945 and April 1949.) 
f Summaries of the findings of these surveys ‘ 
are available on request. WAFERS 
4 * * * | > 
: Nutrition —s Human and With Merck Enrichment Wafers you can depend on sTABILITY 
if 4 Economic Force (no crumbling or dusting) SPEEDY DISINTEGRATION (to fit your 
’ “Health is defined in the World Health production om ta UNIFORM ENRICHMENT (fine-particle 
4 Constitution as follows: ‘Health is the ingredients disperse freely throughout the batch). 
- complete state of physical, mental and In small or large quantities, you can get them quickly at any 
4 ate ped FSP not just freedom from time from your yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 
7 isease infirmity.’ Rahway, N. J.; Dallas; Chicago; Seattle; F isco; 
a “What can nutrition do? It can pro- Philadelphia . a SE; 0 
st td life, give better bodies; make people ; 
; pier, give them greater economic MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 
y eo provide opportunity for greater New York, N.Y. © Philadelphia, Pa. « St. Louis, Mo..+ Elkton, Va. 
80. significance . Chicago, Ill. * Los Angeles, Calif. 
—National Health Assembly, In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited Montreal + Toronto «+ Valleyfield 
May 1-4, 1948 
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IS KING 


We never make excessive claims. That has 
been our fixed policy. POLAR BEAR Flour 
is good flour. It is recognized in the baking 
industry as a quality leader. Those are simple 
facts. . . . Facts backed by fifty years of 


honest milling. 





Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 
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Ralph C. Sowden 


President 
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The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY ~~ 
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Importance of th 





EMBERSHIP in his trade as- 
sociation has in the past- and 
will again in the future prove 
to be one of the baker’s most valuable 
possessions. This is a fact that is well 
known to all progressive members 
of the baking industry; but the state- 
ment should be repeated again and 
again until all bakers remind them- 
selves daily of this important ele- 
ment contributing to their success. 
Trade associations have become a 
vital part of the economic life of our 
country. They have become so neces- 
sary that they are often taken for 
granted, with little thought as to 
what they are and what they do. So 
let’s look for a good definition of an 
association. 
The best single definition of what 
a trade association is, in my opinion, 
has been given by Fred H. Laufen- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article on the value of member- 
ship in a trade. association was writ- 
ten for a recent issue of the Southern 
Baker, monthly publication of the 
Southern Bakers Assn. Although it 
is directed specifically to bakers in 
the territory covered by the SBA, 
it presents important. points regard- 
ing the value of all associations. 





burg, executive secretary of the Wis- 
consin Bakers Assn., as follows: 

“A trade association is an organi- 
zation voluntarily created by men 
confronted with common economic 
problems for the purpose of develop- 
ing collective thought, group action 
and maximum cooperation toward the 
solution of the problems in their re- 
spéctive industries. Through coopera- 
tive endeavor, the association is able 
to strive for the fullest degree of 
efficiency of service to the industry 
and, at the same time, for the great- 
est benefit to the public generally.” 

Mr. Laufenburg puts it well. He 
says an association is “voluntarily 
crekicd.” Thus, it is ‘a’ typical demo- 
cratic American institution. It is run 
in a democratic manner with all in- 
terested parties adding their voice 
to decisions of policy. 

He mentions “collective thought, 
group ‘action and maximum coopera- 
tion.” What could be more effective 
in meeting the common economic 
problems confronting an industry in 
these times? This is an age of organi- 
zation. Agriculture is organized. La- 
bor is organized. Government is or- 
ganized: The baking industry—any 
industry—needs to be organized to 
make its voice most effectively heard 
on the economic scene. 


Mr. Laufenburg says the associa- 
tion, through cooperative endeavor, 
is able to strive for the “fullest 
degree of efficiency.” And how we 
need the “fullest degree of efficiency” 
in business today. The baking indus- 
try, like all American industries, is 
fast returning to a period when only 
the fullest efficiency will result in 
profitable operation. 

Mr. Laufenburg went further and 
outlined the function of a trade as- 
Sociatior: “The function of a trade 
association is to do everything with- 
in its power and in conformity with 
legal limitations upon it to improve 
the economy of the industry it rep- 
resents.” 

Trade associations have admirably 


* 
By W. E. Lingren 


Bakery Editor, 
The Northwestern Miller 


performed this function with ever- 
increasing thoroughness. The baking 
industry of the South can well be 
proud of the valuable part the South- 
ern. Bakers Assn. has played in “im- 
proving the economy of the industry 
it represents.” 
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e Trade Association 





Because of this valuable contribu- 
tion of the association, the individual 
baker owes a great debt to his indus- 
try organization. An association can 
prosper and grow only~through the 
wholehearted cooperation and sup- 
port of the majority. The success of 
an organization does not and should 
not rest on the officials and governors 
alone. The real enthusiasm of the 
individual member—every individual 
member—is necessary to success. The 
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basic element is the individual mem- 
ber. The basic element is YOU. 

And what does it cost? Financially, 
the cost is low. Here are a few of , 
the practical benefits the baker de- 
rives from his membership in the 
Southern Bakers Assn.: Federal tax 
consultation service; protection 
against advertising solicitation; con- 
ferences on sales, production, man- 
agement and public relations; legis- 
lative and special bulletins . . . and 
many others with which you are fa- 
miliar and which would only be tak- 
ing up space needlessly if listed here. 

These advantages come to you at 
a bargain price because of coopera- 
tive, organized effort. They could not 





When Nirs. America buys--- 


emichinent 


@ An informed Mrs. America is demanding that all baked goods provide essential 
nutritional factors. She recognizes that enriched baked goods are wholesome, 


nutritious foods which go far in helping overcome dietary deficiencies. 


You can make sure your baked products supply the necessary thiamine, riboflavin, S 
niacin and iron by enriching yout, products with Pfizét Enrichment Wafers. 
These easy-to-use, economical Pfizer Wafers fully meet the requirements of the 


Scientific Advisory Council of the American Institute of Baking. 


The Wafers are supplied in types “A” or “B” and one Wafer of either type is 
sufficient to enrich 100 pounds of flour in average formulas. Each Wafer is doubly 


scored to facilitate the preparation of smaller batches of dough. 


Pfizer Enrichment Wafers are firm enough to resist breaking or dusting in transit, 
yet they readily disintegrate in water or yeast suspensions to form a fine-grained, 
smooth suspension which mixes easily and disperses uniformly throughout 


the dough batch. Each box contains 50 Wafers, 


For descriptive leaflet on Pfizer Enrichment 
Wafers, please write Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
630 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn 6, N. Y.; 


425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill.; 
605 Third Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 





“ 


PFIZER @® 


Manufacturing Chemisls Since 1849 
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be obtained by you individually at 
20 times the cost of your membership. 


Support Needed 


But in addition to the financial con- 
tribution the baker must contribute 
his enthusiastic support. All of this 
individual support adds up to a strong 
industry. And the future success and 
welfare of the individual baker is in 
direct proportion to the strength, 
efficiency and welfare of the entire 
baking industry. 

In coordinating this individual 
strength to a unified organization for 
the purpose of developing collective 




























thought, group action and maximum 
cooperation, the trade association of- 
fers the industry it serves the most 
valuable single tool for insuring suc- 
cess and prosperity. 

Membership in his trade association 
is one of the baker’s most valuable 
possessions. 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


STANDARD BRANDS MOVES 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA— 
Standard Brands, Inc., has moved its 
general offices and warehouses from 
405 Okechobee Road to 2519 So. 
Dixie Highway. 
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PRODUCTION MEN HEAR 
DISCUSSION OF COSTS 
PITTSBURGH—The Greater Pitts- 
burgh Production Mens Club Sept. 7 
at the Hotel Roosevelt, heard Peter 
Pirrie, editor of Bakers Weekly, give 
an illustrated talk on how and where 
to cut operating costs in the bakery. 
S. D. McKinley, Hardesty & Stine- 
man, program chairman, introduced 
the speaker. One hundred members 
attended. 
The South High Vocational School, 
baking division, received enrollments 
Sept. 19-20 for its three cake decor- 





































































THEY WORK 
TOGETHER — 


ae 
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ating and general baking courses, 
R. F. Dunkelberger, Bergman Bakery, 
chairman of the advisory committee 
to the baking school announced. 

Louis J. Dudt, Dudt’s South Hills 
Premier Bakery, chairman of the Re- 
tail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania Allegheny 
County Fair booth, stated 2 million 
persons visited the fair with the ma- 
jority stopping at the bakers’, exhibi- 
tion. 

“This is .the finest and cheapest 
form of advertising for our retail 
bakers. In 1950 retail bakers should 
double their fair space,” Mr. Dudt 
said. 


————BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


CAROLINA BAKERS SET 
1950 CONVENTION DATES 


CHARLOTTE, N.C.—The Bakers 
Association of the Carolinas will hold 
its 21st annual convention at the 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C., June 10-12, 1950, according to 
a recent announcement by Mrs. 
Louise Skillman, ‘secretary of the or- 
ganization. 

Office of the secretary, who is the 
wife of W. V. Skillman, General Mills, 
Inc., Charlottee, is at Myrtle Apart- 
ments, No. 15, Charlotte. 

N. Walter Wertz, Palmetto Baking 
Co., Orangeburg, S.C., is president 
of the organization; Paul Jones, 
Jones Bros. Bakery, Greensboro, N.C., 
vice president, and J. C. Hightower, 
Durham (N.C.) Baking Co., treasurer. 
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HARDY BAKERY CHARTS 
EXPANSION PROGRAM 


FLINT, MICH.—A $75,000 pro- 
gram of expansion is marking the 
60th anniversary of the founding of 
the Hardy Bakery here. The new ad- 
dition will house truck parking 
space, storage, a new and enlarged 
fermentation room, wrapping facili- 
ties and offices. 

The firm is headed by Jessel Hardy, 
now 83, who started the first bread 
route in Flint with a one-horse wag- 
on. The firm today has 25 trucks 
and operates within a 25-mile radius 
of Flint. 

Mr. Hardy’s son, Cecil, is vice 
president; Walter is secretary-treas- 
urer ‘and general manager. Cecil’s 
son, Robert, is also in the firm on a 
part-time basis. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Standard Brands 
Honors 25-Year Men 
in Baking Industry 


NEW YORK—Fifty-one men and 
women, now employed in the bakery 
field by Standard Brands, Inc., will 
be among the 80 new members in- 


ALLIED MAN STARTS AUTO 
SAFETY CLUB 


FORT WORTH—J. Bob Roberts, 
Traders Oil Mill Co., is the vice pres- 
ident and founder of the Town & 
Country Safety Club here, designed 
to afford the motorist a constant re- 
minder that he should be courteous 
to other motorists and pedestrians 
and stay under the legal speed limit 
at all times. Mr. Roberts conceived 
the idea of the club with the idea that 
“a lot of people like myself exceed 
the speed limit unintentionally.” A 
decalcomania sticker attached to 2 
car’s windshield helps the driver re- 
member. The safety club is expected 
to grow to nation-wide proportions. 
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ducted into the organization’s “Quar- 
ter Century Club” at a series of 14 
regional dinners to be held through- 
out the U:S. this fall. 

The dinner schedule got under way 
in Tacoma, Wash., Sept. 20 and will 
wind up in Birmingham, Ala., Nov. 21. 
Each dinner will find the bakery field 
represented by at least one Standard 
Brand employee who has completed 
25 years of continuous service with 
the organization. At the Tacoma din- 
ner all three new Quarter Century 








Club members will come from the 
bakery field. 


Each will be presented with an en- 
graved watch and a Certificate of 
Long Service by a top executive of 
the Standard Brands home office. 
Among the executives. who plan to be 
present at the dinners are Joel S. 
Mitchell, president; Joseph A. Lee, 
general sales manager, and Albert R. 
Fleischmann, assistant general sales 
manager in charge of the Fleisch- 
mann division, both vice presidents. 
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PLAN DINNERS—Giving final approval to the engraved watch and 
certificate which will be presented to each of the 80 employees of 
Standard Brands, Inc., who will be inducted into the company’s “Quarter 
Century Club” at a series of regional dinners throughout the U.S. this 
fall are these Standard Brands executives: left to right, Joel S. Mitchell, 
president; Robert W. Griggs, manager of the employee relations depart- 
ment, and Joseph A. Lee, vice president and general sales manager. 
With the new members, the club will have a total enrollment of 827 
employees, each with a record of 25 or more years of continuous employ- 





DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. 
ELEVATOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS 


Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. D. 














ment by Standard Brands, and a combined service of 25,232 years. 





WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 








CERES 





RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 


SPRING WHEAT 
BREAD FLOURS 


RELIANCE 
HI-GLUTEN 
FLOUR 





| Dependable 





Milled exclusively from the choicest 


Montana, North Dakota and Minnesota wheats 
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MASTER MILLED FOR MASTER BAKERS 


CANNON VALLEY We 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS = 








VANITY FAIR in 














TELEPHONE f 
MARITIME 
INVADER 
(HIGLUTEN) 
CANNON VALLEY MILLING COMPANY 
Gen. Offices, Flour Exchange Minneapolis, Minnesota Lie 
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GREAT PLAINS CHEMISTS 
PLAN ANNUAL MEETING 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Dr. J. 
A. Shellenberger, head of the depart- 
ment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, and president-elect of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, has announced the program 
for the Tri-Section meeting of AACC, 
to be held at the college Oct. 14-15. 
Members of the Pioneer, Kansas City 
and Nebraska sections of the asso- 
ciation will meet. 

The meeting will begin with a din- 
ner at 6:15 p.m., Oct. 14, at Thomp- 
son. Hall on the college campus. R. 
I. Throckmorton, director of the Kan- 
sas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
and dean of the school of agriculture, 
will welcome the chemists to the 
campus. 

Dr. Frank L. Gunderson, vice presi- 
dent of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and di- 
rector of the Pillsbury research and 
development department, will be the 
featured speaker at the opening ses- 
sion. His topic will be, “Personnel 
and Facilities for Research and De- 
velopment in Grain Processing In- 
dustries.”’ 

The Oct. 15 sessions will begin at 
9:30 am. in Willard Hall on the 
campus. Dr. Max Milner, department 
of milling industry, will discuss “The 
Influence of Ethylene on Properties 
of Freshly Harvested Wheat.” 

H. L. Collins, agricultural statisti- 
cian, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Topeka, Kansas, will follow 
Dr. Milner’s address with a report of 
the 1949 Kansas pre-harvest wheat 
survey. 

A report of the amino acid content 
of various wheat varieties will be 
presented by Dr. Byron S. Miller, as- 
sociate chemist, Federal Hard Wheat 
Quality Laboratory, Manhattan. 

Dr. H. N. Barham, department of 
chemistry, Kansas State College, is 
scheduled to deliver an address, “Cer- 
tain Aspects of the Chemistry of 
Starch.” A visit to Dr. Barham’s lab- 
oratory will follow his address as 
the concluding portion of the morn- 
ing session. 

The chemists will hold a group 
luncheon in Thompson Hall on the 
campus. Dr. F. C. Hildebrand, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, presi- 
dent of the AACC, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker following the luncheon. 
He will discuss association affairs. 
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Preliminary reports will be present- 
ed by chairmen of the AACC farino- 
graph and amylograph standardiza- 
tion committees. The chairmen are 
Dr. Luther Lyon, University of Wich- 
ita, and John Giertz, Kansas Milling 
Co., respectively. 

Dr. Shellenberger said that re- 
quests for hotel reservations should 
be sent directly to either the Ware- 
ham or Gillet Hotels. Reservations 
for the dinner and luncheon should 
be obtained from Prof. John A. John- 
son of the milling industry depart- 
ment staff. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FROZEN FOODS SURVEY 
PLANNED BY WOLFE FIRM 


CHICAGO — A survey of frozen 
foods in general and frozen bakery 
products in particular has recently 
been instituted by Lloyd R. Wolfe 
and Associates, business consulting 
firm, with offices at 135 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago. 

“Because of the growing popularity 
of frozen foods,” said Mr. Wolfe in 
making the announcement, “it is im- 
portant to try to measure the effect 
upon the baking industry of this 
modern miracle of manufacturing and 
merchandising. Among the questions 
we plan to investigate are: 

“Will popular acclaim of the mul- 
titude of frozen foods and attendant 
economies in packaging and distribu- 
tion enable their packers to continue 
to gain a still larger share of the 
food dollar to the disadvantage of 
the baker?’ 

“‘*Have frozen food failures been 
due to lack of quality, problems of 
packaging, careless transportation, 
faulty storage or inadequate display?’ 

“To find answers to such impor- 
tant questions, we shall attempt to 
determine the rate of growth and 
potential size of the market for froz- 
en foods, the baker’s rightful share 
of that market and how it may be 
secured by him, as well as to identify 
methods by which the baking indus- 
try can maintain its volume against 
the onslaught of competing foods. 
In addition our survey will endeavor 
to establish fundamental facts con- 
cerning the manufacture, packaging 
and distribution of frozen bakery 
products.” 

Further information can be had 
from Lloyd R. Wolfe and Associates. 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
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Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
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TRADE T MARK 





SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West 


Castle 


Nelson 





HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 








WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 


Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 
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Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


? Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 


LIMITED 
Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


QOD 





















EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 


Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 


“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” * “ROSELAND” + “MAGIC” 


Cable Address: 
forth, Ont., Canada Quality 


Berturgeon; Sea- Always “Excellence” in Name and 

















“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘"Woumacs” 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


















CHICAGO, ILL. 


. STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Value of Fertilizer 
in Durum Production 
Subject of Test 


CHICAGO —- Wheat growers and 
millers are watching with special in- 
terest the experiments currently be- 
ing conducted by the National Maca- 
roni Institute to determine the ef- 
fect of fertilizer on the protein con- 
tent of durum, the macaroni wheat, 
now being harvested on experimental 
plots in Cavalier County, N.D. 

The experiment, originated by 
Maurice L. Ryan, chairman of the 
durum growers relations committee 
of the National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers Assn., is being conducted in 
cooperation with the following: H. L. 
Walster, dean of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College, Fargo; Henry 
O. Putman, executive secretary of 
the Northwest Crop Improvement 
Assn.; Robert W. Amstrup, county 
agent of Cavalier County, and Vic- 
tor Sturlaugson, president of the 
North Dakota State Durum show 
and superintendent of the Durum 
Experimental Station at Langdon, 
N.D. 

After harvest, the two crops of 
grain will be milled separately and 
macaroni, spaghetti and egg noodles 
manufactured from the two yields 
of semolina. Supervised tests will 
be conducted during the processes 
and complete records will be made 
available by the National Macaroni 
Institute. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR MILLING DISCUSSED 
FOR PRODUCTION GROUP 


NEW YORK—A streamlined de- 
scription of flour milling was pre- 
sented by Del B. Pratt, B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, at the first 
fall meeting of the Metropolitan Bak- 
ery Production Club, Inc., Sept. 12. 
Titled, “A Technical Approach on 
Flour Analysis at,the Bakers’ Level,” 
his talk explained milling processes, 
starting with the selection of simi- 
larly charactered wheats, through 
grinding and blending the various 
streams of flour to produce the de- 
sired product. 

“Bakers often cheat themselves 
by insisting on a_ specific ash 
content,” he told the production men, 
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“since to mill a set ash content often 
causes protein, tolerance and other 
factors to vary to such an extent that 
the desired baking result is impos- 
sible.” 

His audience was also much inter- 
ested in his explanation of the term 
“patent,” which grew from the fact 
that the first steel rolls used for 
grinding wheat were actually pat- 
ented and flour milled on them was 
called “patent” flour. 

Charles A. Barnes, Bakers’ Helper, 
New York, past vice president of the 
club, who presided over the business 
session, introduced the new president, 
Don F. Copell, Wagner Baking Corp., 
Newark, who in turn presented Rob- 
ert L. Lloyd, American Maize-Prod- 
ucts Co., New York, incoming vice 
president and program chairman. 

Mr. Copell as former chairman of 
the. educational committee also re- 
ported on the postponed school for 
bakery supervisors that had been 
scheduled to open in New York this 
fall. Out of hundreds of supervisors 
in the city, he said, only a handful 
showed any interest. 

The next regular meeting of the 
club was scheduled at the George 
Washington Hotel, Oct. 3. The an- 
nual outing during which the classic 
baseball game, bakers vs. allied 
tradesmen, is played, will be held Oct. 
5 at the Engineers Country Club, 
Roslyn, L.I., Everett J. Ranney, 
Ranney Sales Co., second vice presi- 
dent, announced. 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
g Kansas City, Mo. 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


Grain and 
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Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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Visit the Anheuser-Busch “YEAST of TOMORROW" exhibit 
at the Baking Industry Exposition and Convention, Atlantic 


City, October 15-20. This interesting exhibit is located in the 
Yeast, Malt and 
Corn Products Division 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC.:--+ ST. LOUIS, MO. 


first booth just inside the entrance from the boardwalk. 
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Procter & Gamble 
Leads Advertisers 
with $13,333,811 


NEW YORK—Procter & Gamble, 
with a first half expenditure of $13,- 
333,811, led all national advertisers 
for the first six months of 1949, ac- 
cording to a report issued recently 
compiled from Publishers Informa- 
tion Bureau reports. 

Lever Bros., Sterling Drug Co., Inc., 
and General Mills, Inc., also spent 
over $5,000,000 on advertising in the 
period. 

The National Biscuit Co. upped its 
radio advertising 88.7% to a total of 
$1,262,281. A still greater increase 
in radio advertising dollars was 
shown by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., whose 
$1,255,593 expenditure registered a 
435.8% gain over last year. 

Total advertising expenditures for 
some of the nation’s top companies 
for the first half of 1949 were: Proc- 
ter & Gamble, $13,333,811; Lever 
Bros. Co., $7,102,068; Sterling Drug, 
Inc., $5,386,683; General Mills, Inc., 
$5,262,507; Swift & Co., $4,098,992; 
Armour & Co., $2,100,079; National 
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Biscuit Co., $2,082,181; Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., $2,078,668; Quaker Oats 
Co., $1,815,748, and the Borden Co., 
$1,672,973. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CORN STORAGE BUILDINGS 

SENECA, KANSAS — Two grain 
firms here are erecting corn storage 
buildings with a total capacity of 
about 80,000 bu. The Farmers Ele- 
vator Co. is constructing a 44,000 
bu. building, while the Winterscheidt 
Grain Co. is erecting a structure 
which will hold 35,000 to 40,000 bu. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


QUAKER OATS WORKERS 
GET YEARLY DIVIDENDS 


CHICAGO — Employees of the 
Quaker Oats Co. at its Chicago head- 
quarters and its plants, grain ele- 
vators and offices across the country 
have received nearly $991,000 in an- 
nual profit-sharing checks. 

This annual “job dividend” added 
an ayerage of more than three weeks’ 
extra pay to employees’ regular earn- 
ings during Quaker’s recently ended 
business year. 

Voluntarily established by the man- 
agement 14 years ago, the plan al- 
lows employees to share profits when- 
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ever Quaker has a successful year. 
Since the establishment of the plan, 
employees have shared a total of $8,- 
105,250 over afid above regular earn- 
ings. 

Writing all employees in a letter, 
Donold B. Lourie, Quaker Oats presi- 
dent, pointed out that “this past 
year we were able to hold volume on 
most items. We have lowered our 
selling prices on a number of our 
cereals, ready-mixes and dog food 
products. Further, our livestock and 
poultry feed prices have been ad- 
justed weekly. We have tried to do 
our part in bringing down the cost 
of living.” 

He further told employees that if 
the company is to be competitive and 
maintain good earnings in the new 
fiscal year, the cost of doing business 
must be lowered. He asked employees 
to help watch daily expenses and 
look for ways of doing their jobs 
more effectively. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRAZIL PLANS INCREASE 
IN CORN, RICE OUTPUT 
The Brazilian government has .pro- 
posed legislation aimed at. incréasing 
the production of corn,and rice in 


at 
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an attempt to build up a larger ex- 
port trade in these commodities. 

Improved methods of cultivation, 
additional storage facilities and 
cheaper transport costs are expected 
to assist in reaching the desired re- 
sult. Research stations will investi- 
gate the various types of seed avail- 
able and recommend which should be 
used in the new areas to be put into 
cultivation. The seed will be elassi- 
fied, stored and distributed under gov- 
ernment control while machinery and 
implements will be provided for pro- 
ducers on an easy payment system. 
Silos are to be built and facilities pro-. 
vided for transporting grain in bulk 
instead of by more expensive meth- 
ods. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NAMED SALES MANAGER 


TORONTO — Appointment of R. 
Senior as sales manager of Christie’s 
Bread, Ltd., was recently announced 
by R. Craig, manager of the bakery: 
in Montreal. Mr. Senior started with 
Christie Brown & Co. in 1932 when 
cake manufacturing was begun. In 
1934 he was appointed to the super- 
vising staff and remained in that ca- 
pacity until 1939 when he was trans- 
ferred to Christie’s Bread, Ltd. 





1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missourt 













JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 
GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e 
Domestic & Export Offices 


MONTREAL « TORONTO ¢ WINNIPEG * VANCOUVER & OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — CABLE ADDRESS " JAMESRICH” 





Cable Address: LAKESIDE 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 








MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRODUC- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. ING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 

Chicago olumbus Nashville maha Minneapolis 

an tacts oeceeaee Enid Peoria Davenport 

Ka Ch New York Galveston Columbus 
nsas City Galveston Chicago Portland Buffalo 

Omaha Enid Kansas City San Francisco Winnipeg 

Toledo Buffalo Vancouver, B. C, 








90 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 








Kansas City, Missouri 


Weavers ot EDS ot aur xinas 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

















NEW IN NAME ONLY 


HE Interstate Grain Corporation is a new name for the for- 
mer Lathrop Grain Corporation. Under this more descriptive 
company name, we will continue to furnish a complete grain 
service in the vast area from Nebraska and lowa south to the 
Gulf. Experienced personnel, closely in touch with markets 
all the time, will fill your needs promptly and efficiently. Call 


any of our offices listed on the right. 







Farm Credit Bldg. « 


Bewley Bldg. «+ 


Operating the Lathrop 






Co-managers 


KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. « 


OMAHA 


Operating the Kock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Phone 3-3478 


Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 


RPORATIG 







L. D. 299 











Atlantic 6516 






Elevator 
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Stanley Jones Predicts Eventual 


WINNIPEG — Stanley N. Jones, 
president.of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change; at the annual meeting Sept. 
14 predicted that there would be an 
eventual return to open grain mar- 
keting with fair floor prices. 

About the immediate future of Ca- 
nadian grain marketing, Mr. Jones 
said, “It is to be expected that 
amendments to the wheat board act 
will be presented to parliament dur- 
ing the next session providing for the 
extension of the compulsory feature 
for a further term of years.” 

Officers, members of the board of 
governors and standing committees 
were elected at the meeting. R. R. 
Emerson of: the National Grain Co. 
was named chairman of the board, 
with Herbert Tooley, Tooley Grain 
Co., and Stewart A. Searle, Searle 
Grain Co., elected as vice chair- 
men. : 

Mr, Jones told the group that what- 
ever the fate of the compulsory fea- 
tures, he was convinced “Canada’s 


Return to Open Grain Marketing 


marketing experiments would suffer 
the fate inherent in them, for com- 
pulsory state marketing and produc- 
tion control can only make the situ- 
ation worse.” 

The grain exchange president re- 
viewed events affecting the exchange 
during the year. 

In connection with the cost to Ca- 
nadian farmers of the Anglo-Cana- 
dian Wheat Agreement, the grain ex- 
change president submitted a recent 
study of this cost prepared by San- 
ford Evans Statistical Service, cover- 
ing the four crop years beginning 
1945 to 1949. 


Prices Compared 


A comparison of actual average 
price paid to producers at coun- 
try points for wheat in Canada and 
the U.S. was made in the study. 

The American prices were an aver- 
age of all U.S. wheats of high or 
low quality, while Canadian prices 
wheat. On a bushel basis, the estimate 
revealed that the American farmer 
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were confined to western spring 
received approximately 50¢ bu. more 
for his wheat than his Canadian 
neighbor received during the four 
years reviewed. 

This, Mr. Jones declared, is the 
fruit of marketing methods sponsored 
by these self-styled friends of the 
farmer and the second costly experi- 
ment in a generation. 

Undaunted by the results of the 
second experiment, planners and farm 
leaders opposed to free markets have 
given their consent to the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement achieved by 
“world bureaucracy.” 

Six men were elected to the board 
of governors for the usual two-year 
term. They were H. L. Flood, Car- 
gill Grain Co.; Charles: Kroft, Mc- 
Cabe Grain Co.; J. R. Lindsay, Cana- 
dian Consolidated Grain Co.; K. A. 
Powell, Hallet & Carey Co.; C. L. 
Simmonds, broker, and D. G, Thom- 
son, James Richardson & Sons. 

The committee of arbitration in- 
cluded N. L. Leach, D. H. Locker- 
bie, L. A. MceCorquodale, B. H. Rob- 
erts, J. L. Saunders, Clarence H. 
Smith and F. L. Tucker. 

The committee on appeals was 
made up of W. J. Dowler, T. C. 





Stanley N. Jones 


Greenman, C. E. Hayles, Charles 


Kroft, N. H. McClure, A. W. Sellers 
and Herbert Tooley. 
















1480 Board 
CHICAGO, 








YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


of Trade Bldg. 


ILL. 


1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
































Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
Mi wneapolis Grain Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Duluth Board of Trade 


New York Fu>ber Exchange 


New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 


New York Coivee and Sugar Exchange 


OPERATING 


WABASH ELEVATOR 


Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 


Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
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FEED GRAINS . 


| PSipeciey 10,200,000 Bus 
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A. H. FUHRMAN, 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. 
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J. P. BURRUS, 
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President 
E. M. SUMMERS 
J..D. TINKLEPAUGH 
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KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 


Complete Facilities for Serving 
the Milling Industry 


OFFICES: 
New York City 
Chicago, Il. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 
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L. F. WATERMULDER JOINS 
LEVER BROS. IN NEW POST 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. — The ap- 
pointment of Louis F. Watermulder 
as administrative vice president of 
Lever Bros. Co. has been announced 
by Charles Luckman, president. In 
this newly-created post he will super- 
vise and coordinate the activities of 
the director of personnel and public 
relations, the treasurer, and the sec- 
retary and general counsel. 

Mr. Watermulder, for the past sev- 
en years treasurer of the Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago, began his new duties 
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Sept. 20 at Lever’s headquarters here. 

Prior to joining the Quaker Oats 
Co., he was associated for 15 years 
with the Northern Trust Co., Chicago. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$200,000 PLANT OF MARY 
ANN BAKERY UNDER WAY 

SPOKANE—The Mary Ann Bak- 
ery is building a $200,000 plant here 
which will allow it to quadruple its 
output. 

Howard Probstfeld, co-partner with 
Frank Philby in the two-year-old en- 
terprise, reported that construction 
on the concrete bakery will be fin- 








ished early this fall. It will be one 
ef the few air-conditioned baking 
plants in West-Coast states. 

The plant will be on a square block 
of land adjacent to Great Northern 
railway tracks. It is to be 210 ft. 
long and 144 ft. wide. 

The new bakery will have 30,000 
sq. ft. of floor space, and nearly all 
baking operations will be on one 
level. It is being redesigned from the 
navy bakery formerly at Farragut, 
Idaho. Most of the plumbing, heating 
and electrical fixtures are those 
which were in the Farragut bakery 
during tthe war. On completion of 
the plant a new all-electric baking 
oven will be installed. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY YEARS 








ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


HE confidence that 


in a day... 
cellence in performance. 


highest quality. 


































FOR PERFECT BAKING 


buyers have in 

HUNTER flours is a source of pride to 
us. For confidence in a product is never built 
it is the reward of consistent ex- 
For more than 70 
years the name of HUNTER’S CREAM, the 
oldest flour brand in Kansas, has stood for the 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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PACKAGING GROUP PLANS 
DISCUSSION OF OUTLOOK 


NEW YORK—“The Long Range 
Outlook for the Packaging Machinery 
Industry” will be the subject of the 
opening session of the 17th annual 
meeting of the Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers Institute, to be held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Oct. 31-Nov. 2, according to an 
announcement made by John P. Cor- 
ley, Miller Wrapping & Sealing Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago, who is chairman 
of the program committee. Leading 
packaging machinery manufacturers 
will comprise the panel of speakers 
who will present their views and an- 
alyses of the long range outlook for 
the packaging .machinery business 
Oct. 31. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF 





LIFE 


BAKERS END COURSE AT 
DUNWOODY BAKING SCHOOL 


MINNEAPOLIS — The following 
men finished their baking courses at 
Dunwoody Baking School, Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, 
Sept. 16: 

Gerard Mery, Paris, France; Ed- 
ward Miranda, San Juan, . Puerto 
Rico; Charles Stone, Athens, Ga.; 
Robert Green, Colville, Wash.; Arthur 
Roetzer, Buffalo, N.Y.; Walter Her- 
man, New York, N.Y.; Ellis Carpen- 
ter, Tuckahoe, N.Y.; Edward Jackson, 
Martinsburg, W. Va.; Fred Rodgers, 
Gary, Ind.; James Maloney, Chippewa 
Falls, Wis.; Willard Rabe, Sheboygan, 
Wis., and George Keiper, Minnesota 
City, Minn. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN GROUP 
PLANS 1950 CONVENTION 


DENVER—The 25th annual con- 
vention of the Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn. will be held at the Albany 
Hotel here June 4-6, 1950, according 
to a recent announcement by Ted W. 
Kunde, Western Bakers Supply Co., 
Denver, secretary. 

The executive board of the asso- 
ciation has also voted to hold a mid- 
year meeting at Cheyenne, Wyo., in 
the Plains Hotel, Nov. 13, 1949. A 
special car on the “City of St. Louis” 
will leave Denver at 7:45 a.m. and 
return the same evening. Reservations 
can be made with Mr. Kunde. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
FOUR OMAR WAREHOUSES 
INDIANAPOLIS — Omar, Inc., 

Omaha, Neb., is planning to build 
warehouses in four Indiana cities. A 
warehouse in Green Castle is esti- 
mated to cost $85,000; another in 
Indianapolis, $100,000; a warehouse 
in Marion, $75,000, and a warehouse 
in Anderson, $85,000. 


—_— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
LADIES ENTERTAINED 
PITTSBURGH—Mrs. Carl Meyers, 
a charter member of the Ladies 
Auxiliary of the Retail Master Bak- 
ers Association of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, whose husband is a retired 
bakery owner of Beaver Falls, enter- 
tained the members at her home at 
a garden party and evening dinner 
Sept. 7. 
RETR STOR TL RATE LE IE IL IER NE EI TOT TE 


A BAKER IS A BAKER 
IS A BAKER 


* 
According to a note in the late 











Robert Ripley’s oddities column, a 
Mrs. Baker owns a bakery on Baker 
St. in Bakersfield, Cal. 

Re ED SO GTR NONE NTRS 
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For Perfect Doughs 





Santa Fe 
Trail 
Favs Bakery 
Short Patent 


SILK FLOSS 
High Quality 
Bakery Prtent 


MILL CAPACITY —— 10,000 CWTS. WICHITA, KANSAS 


GRAIN STORAGE —— 4,500,000 BU. SUPPLEMENTARY PLANTS 
MARION, OHIO ° ° CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 

























Call .. 


Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—good milling wheatl 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 





—immediate or deferred 
shipment! 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—our stocks analyzed 


for baking strength! 
Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Ask for— 
LOREN JOHNSON or W.W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 













BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
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PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 


Francis M. Franco 5LOUR BRORER 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 








THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 


Glowr 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 
























WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. 


J. H. BLAKE 


New York 











FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 








L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 




















COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 0 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FT_OUR pomesnic 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 

























Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR castes 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















A business agent had been bitten 
by his dog but didn’t give it much 
thought. But when the wound failed 
to heal properly, he began to worry 
and consulted a doctor. The doctor 
took one look at the wound and or- 
dered the dog brought in. Just as 
the doctor had suspected, the dog had 
rabies. It was too late to give a 
serum, so the doctor had no alterna- 
tive than to tell him that he would 
have to die of hydrophobia. 

The poor business agent sat down 
at the doctor’s desk and began writ- 
ing. The physician sought to comfort 
him. 

“Perhaps it will not be so bad,” he 
said. “You needn’t make out your 
will now.” 

“I’m not making out any will,” 
replied the b. a., “I’m just writing out 
a list of people I’m going to bite.” 


¢¢¢ 


An attendant in a mental home 
was making his evening rounds when 
he came upon one of the patients 
industriously fishing in a wash basin 
with rod and line. 

Wishing to humor the man, the 
attendant asked him if he had caught 
anything. 

“What!” cried the patient. “In a 
wash basin? Are you crazy?” 


¢?¢¢ 


Arriving at a strange hotel, a 
fussy woman thought she’d better 
know where thé fire escape was. So 
she started exploring. During her 
tour she opened a door and found 
herself in a bathroom occupied by 
an elderly gentleman. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” she twittered, 
“I was looking for the fire escape.” 

Continuing her search, she pres- 
ently heard the pad of bare feet be- 
hind her and a shout made her turn. 
It was the elderly man, clad only in a 
bath towel. “Wait a minute,” he 
gasped, “where’s the fire?” 


eo 


One little moron was leaning 
against a wall with his hands clasped 
together. Frequently he would peek 
in between his thumbs, first with 
one eye, then with the other. 

Fascinated, the second little moron 
inquired, “Whatcha got there?” 

“Guess.” 

“Butterfly ?” 

“Nope,”—this after another cau- 
tious peek. 

“Hummingbird ?” 

Another look into his fist, “Nope.” 

“Well, I dunno—an elephant may- 
be?” 

The first little moron took a long, 
sly look and demanded, “What col- 


or?” 
¢?¢?F 


Client: “I lent a chap $500 and he 
won't give me a receipt. What shall 
I do?” 

Lawyer: “Write and ask for the 
return of the $1,000.” 

Client: “But it was only $500.” 

Lawyer: “He will soon write and 
tell you it was only $500, and that 
shall be your receipt.” 
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CONTINENTAL 
SALES AGENCIES 


5 EAST ST., KINGSTON 
JAMAICA, B. W. L. 


FLOUR BROKERS 












-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 


J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











yi Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Px} 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


A ee A RR 
ect NEW YORK 59 











Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLQYR exrort 


99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. 











ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 
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PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


t 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


9 St. Helens Place LONDON, E. C.3 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 








Sennen, pa Cable Address: “Dirtoma,” Glasgow 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Oable Address: ‘“Coventry,”’ London 





FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., SLUAscow. C.5 
41 Constitution 'St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puinip,’’ Dundee 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(B.A. GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,’”’ London 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,” Glasgow 








CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, Cis 
and at 27, Corn Exch 





" LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


127 St. Vincent Street 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 


i | 








MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


a 


DULUTH 











ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 








COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENT 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 


are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, lil. San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 
BRODR. JUSTESEN | ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 


FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,’”’ Oslo 





Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo’’ and “Mobil” 











JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, ° 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 














VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
CEREAL HOUSE, 
58, MARK LANE, 

LONDON, E. ©. 3. 


Cable Address: ““AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








TARVO-MEELFABRIEK 
M. J. VOS, 


NASSAUPLEIN, 4-6, 
. HAARLEM, HOLLAND 


i) 








J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 

WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 

FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 

“Trevethoe” 17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, 

HERTS. ENGLAND 

Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 


Nr. Hatfield, 





































D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, iid. 


45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 








y N Vy Algemeene Handel-en 
« ¥« Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
0 Flours - Offals - Starch 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York, N. Y. 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry 
& Princes 8t., London 


Reference: 





ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 * OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 











GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCH 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Ungerplein 2 
Cable Address: 


JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


“Interest-Rotterdam” 











Established 1868 


FIRMA WITSENBURG JR. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER CEREALS 
POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM © 


Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 
(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


LIVERFOOL. Lan - skin ae o Brent ag » Cable Address: ‘“‘Osieck,’’ Amsterdam Sole Agents for the 
AS ress: e Twentsche Ban 
“Witbure”’ Asaater oem All codes used Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 

AIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOAKES, CORN PRODUOTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-1038 Grafton Street, Dublin 








= 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“Marvz.,’"’ Glasgow 








Hi. J. B.M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘“‘CEREALES”’ 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B. 183 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 
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from golden waves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 


step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 
AERATED 
That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 


produce higher quality products. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS Qe MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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$3 A SHARE NET PROFIT FOR 
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and that he. believed the company 
had bettered its position in its Wash- 
ington and Oregon market in the 


CENTENNIAL FLOURING MILLS “te'concmiat Pouring aus co 


Net Sales of $30,685,473 Set New High Record; Decline in 
Net Income Due to “More Pronounced Competi- 
tion, Unrealistic Loan Prices on Wheat” 


SEATTLE—A profit of $3.01 a 
share after federal and state income 
taxes was reported by Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co. for the company’s 
fiscal year ended June 30. The con- 
solidated net income for the year was 
$440,207.62, compared with $769,- 
737.53 for the year previous. 


Moritz Milburn, president of the 
milling company, said in the com- 
pany’s annual statement to stock- 
holders that “fa radical change in op- 
erating conditions has taken place 
since the last annual meeting. Com- 
petition is far more pronounced, es- 
pecially in the field of bakery flour. 
This condition is nation-wide and has 
resulted in materially reduced profits 
for the milling industry as a whole.” 


Centennial’s gross profit on sales, 
including the operation of its grain 
elevators, and miscellaneous income 
amounted to $916,449 for the year. 
This figure compares with $1,425,372 
for the previous fiscal year. Profit 
from operation of grain elevators 
amounted to $331,464, or 36% of the 
total. 


Net sales of flour, formula feeds 
and other products amounted to $30,- 
685,473, a new high record for the 
company. This figure includes sales of 
Crown Mills, a subsidiary, for the 
entire fiscal year and Misco Mills, 
another subsidiary, since Nov. 1, 
1948. The Misco division includes 
13 grain elevators, two feed mills 
and a small flour mill, all of which 
are under lease with option to buy 
from the Missoula (Montana) Mer- 
cantile Co. 


In commenting upon the unfavor- 
able market situation with respect 
to flour, Mr. Milburn explained to 
stockholders that most export mar- 
kets, particularly China, disappeared. 
The Japan market, he said, is prin- 
cipatly for wheat since occupation 
authorities are attempting to re- 
build that country’s industry. The 
Philippine Islands market has con- 
tinued fairly active, he said, but be- 
cause Canadian wheat prices are at 
levels below this’ country’s, a good 
share of the flour volume in the 
Islands has gone to Canadian mills. 

“Along with this severe falling off 
in export markets, Pacific North- 
west mills have found themselves at 
a disadvantage in California baker- 
ies as a result of unrealistic govern- 
ment wheat loan policies,’”’ Mr. Mil- 
burn said. 

“To be specific, Southern Idaho 
wheat has a loan basis of approxi- 
mately 15¢ bu. gelow Washington and 
Oregon wheat and with roughly the 
same freight rate to Northern Cali- 
fornia markets. Flour made from 
this wheat can be sold at 35¢ a 
sack less with the same conversion 
factor accruing to the mill. Without 
government wheat loans to bolster 
price values here wheat would equal- 
ize with prices in competitive areas 
such as southern Idaho and Utah, 

“The loan program precludes this, 
however, and in spite of strong rep- 
resentation made to the Department 
of Agriculture, no move has so far 
been made to remedy this patently 
unfair relationship by raising the 
loan level for southern Idaho wheat.” 

Mr. Milburn told the stockholders 


controls mills with a total daily 
capacity of 12,000 sacks, distributed 
as follows: 4,800 at Spokane, 1,000 
at Ritzville, 1,000 at Wenatchee, 
5,000 at Crown Mills, Portland, Ore., 
and 200 at Hamilton, Mont. 
Corporate officers include: Mr. Mil- 
burn, president; H. W. Taylor, vice 
that diversification of the company’s president; H. Ray DeChenne, secre- 
activities allows it to look to its tary and treasurer; and W. J. Hub- 
grain operations, its formula feed dis- bach, assistant secretary and treas- 
tribution and its grocery products urer. 
for normal profits from these sources. A detailed tabulation of the com- 
He said the demand for formula feeds _pany’s financial position is presented 
has continued at fairly high levels on this page. 


CENTENNIAL FLOURING MILLS CO. 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 
Consolidated Balance Sheet as of June 30, 1949 


3 ASSETS 
Current Assets— 


Coats Sar PE: OU SO RO 0 oben kbc Va eeu cateatwdedee $ 641,227.89 





Customers’ accounts receivable, leas reserve $270,427.89. . 2,594,889.97 
Advances to wheat growers and on grain purchases ... 292,095.86 
Sundry accounts receivable (including employees’ $14,- 
RED. Tass 0.5 6 oP VC es ope cb TP eee ha Raele vecbulaeecees 20,807.06 
Inventories (Note 1): 
Grain for milling purposes, flour and millfeeds ...$ 1,574,859.72 
Commercial feeds, ingredients, package foods, ete.... 1,344,297.12 
Bags, containers and supplies .............ceeceeees 306,975.71 3,226,132.55 
Prepaid expenses: Insurance, supplies, etc. ............. 234,502.71 
Total curremt AaMOts 2. cecesiccrvccvvsevess 6,909,656.04 
Cash in banks required for sinking fund payments in 1950 
CPE EP ul hohe bash beo ocins Gots bes e.obeet Addn dslee Meee Dar 48,041.52 
Investments: Sundry stocks, etc., less reserve $5,528.09...... 1,568.87 
Property, plant and equipment— 
Land, buildings, machinery and equipment ............ 6,107,682.41 
Less reserve for depreciation ............-seeeesceeeues 2,098,249.78 4,009,432.63 
Deferred charges, debenture expense ...........cccceceeeecs 26,872.93 
Trademarks, trade names and good-will ..............ee085 1.00 
$10,995,572.99 
LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities— 
ee. IN fre. i.'s ok 0 ove b-ne td Ode andes 6s eee $ 500,000.00 
Installment notes payable to banks—due 1949-50 ...... 200,000.00 
ACCOUNTS . PAVEDIO—CFAGE 2 icc cccciccccccecesseseccvess 608,744.76 
SE. Oe NR 15 a a's 0-48 oe be Migs 6 oe Be deb ek bwae.6n 87,462.47 
ROTRNSS GD: GEOG. GEG. 6s ks gore dS Bewa Se vehi eriariech 250,650.00 
AROCTESE . CARER. GS GRPORTRD 66.6.8 60 eine oc te enced ee setenv 215,003.12 
Provision for Federal and State taxes on income........ 318,466.02 
Total current liabilities ...............5005. 2,180,326.37 
Installment notes payable to banks, $200,000.00 due annually 
iS ESET ESA EO EE TR ORSCUET RE OCU TERT TOT rr ere ee 750,000.00 
3% % sinking fund debeatures due March 1, 1961 (sinking 
fund requirements due March 1, 1950, $48,041.52) (Note 2) 1,500,000.00 
Capital Stock— 
Authorized—300,000 shares of common stock—par value e 
$20 each 
Outstanding—146,154 shares ....... ccc cece cee eee ewes $ 2,923,080.00 
el aS Creer ree fe ee eee ei a ete ceneecees 339,894.32 
Berar Leer rHes PEP TU REEL Treo ore ere 3,302,272.30 6,565,246.62 





$10,995,572.99 
Statement of Consolidated Profit and Loss for the Year Ended June 30, 1949 


Net sales: Flour, feed, gra'n and other products $30,685,473.08 
Profit from operation of grain ele.ators 331,464.77 


$31,016 ,937.85 

















CS Le 565s 5-35 baled bee Sere des bs Meh ec he nedenekw eeu $27,591,201.04 
Shipping, selling, administrative and general expenses....... 2,507,097.40 
i PPT Pe UT EETE TR CECT CTT TL TTR tee 200,169.61 30,298, 468.05 
Spee. GUGR 2 6 oa 5 bo occ e Fo bo see e Ota de 718,469.80 
Other Income— 
FOO EOS GUO oc bes date esiwensdeteseccsdpebvest caves 35,853.21 
PPP rey Pee Ee LTE See ee ae Pe ee 77,173.08 113,026.29 
\ 831,496.09 
Other Charges— 
ORNS TOE. own v0.5 60k os ccc tosh vaswetieernres 660500 tesa® 91,436.32 
Interest on 3%% sinking fund debentures ............ 18,125.00 
GRE 6 Rene eno oowi nes i eee seterecedehusenp eessauagvuns 5,654.41 115,215.73 
Profit before taxes on imcome ............. 716,280.36 
Provision for Federal and State taxes on income........... 276,072.74 
WORE POOR | okie vcdicos fo caesenedsarssecoses $ 440,207.62 


Statement of Consolidated Earned Surplus for the Year Ended June 30, 1949 
Amount at June 30, 1948 $ 3,007,946.18 


Net profit for the year ended June 30, 1949................. 440,207.62 
Unredeemed capital stock scrip certificates cancelled........ 256.00 
3,448,409.80 

Deduct— _ 
Dividends paid—-$1.00 per share .........c0ccceeccncues 146,137.50 


Amant OC SURO FO, 1960 cies ds Sawer eee swvcswosssvdeses 


Statement of Paid-in Surplus 
Amount at June 30, 1948, and June 30, 1949............... $ 339,894.32 


$ 3,302,272.30 


Notes to Financial Statement 


Note 1. INVENTORIES—tThe inventories are valued on the following bases: Grain for 
milling purposes, flour and millfeeds, at market, after adjustment to market of open cash 
trades, unfilled flour and feed orders, etc.; commercial feeds, ingredients, package foods, 
etc., at the lower of average cost or replacement market; bags, containers and supplies at 
the lower of average cost or replacement market. 

Note 2. 3%% SINKING FUND DEBENTURES—Commencing March 1, 1950, the com- 
pany is obligated to pay annually into a sinking fund for retirement of debentures a sum 
not exceeding the lesser of $150,000.00 or 20% of the consolidated net income, for the 
preceding fiscal year, in excess of $200,000.00 and on March 1 or Sept. 1 next following the 
date on which the notes payable to banks are paid in full or on Sept. 1, 1954, and sSemi- 
orneeet thereafter to and including Sept. 1, 1960, an additional sum in the amount of 

76, .00. 


_Note 3. CONTINGENT LIABILITIES—Customers’ drafts discounted $197,953.93. 





Canadian Wheat 
Carrying Charge 
Hiked to 6c Bu. 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board announced Sept. 30 that the 
allowance for carrying charges on 
wheat has been increased from 5¢ 
bu. to 6¢ bu. The change, effective 
Oct. 1, was made in view of the in- 
creased costs of carrying wheat and 
in accordance with the board’s policy 
of including these charges in the 
price. 

The increase will apply on all sales 
of wheat for domestic consumption as 
well as for sales under the Canadian- 
U.K. wheat contract. The board 
simultaneously announced that sales 
on the contract now may be made for 
delivery during October and No- 
vember. 

The board’s domestic sales price 
of wheat to all users except distillers 
now is $2.06 bu., basis No. 1 northern 
wheat in store Fort William-Port 
Arthur or Vancouver. Distillers’ 
wheat is covered by a special price 
provision. This price includes a carry- 
ing charge of 6¢ bu. Grades lower 
than No. 1 northern wheat are to 
be sold at the board’s current sales 
spreads. This means that the sales 
prices of all grades are advanced 
1¢ bu. 

All sales of board. wheat for do- 
mestic feeding or seeding purposes 
also are now to be made at $2.06 bu. 
on the same basis. 

All mills will now pay $2.06 bu. for 
all wheat which they use for all pur- 
poses, whether domestic, U.K., Class 
2 or International Wheat Agreement. 
The board will rebate the mills on 
the wheat required to complete the 
balance of their authorized outstand- 
ing U.K. contracts booked for ship- 
ment by Sept. 30, 1949. International 
Wheat Agreement rebates will now 
be adjusted from $2.06. 

An adjustment of 1¢ bu. will be 
required for all stocks of board wheat 
held by agents of the board. A state- 
ment will be required from all such 
handlers of board wheat on stocks of 
wheat on hand as at midnight, Sept. 
30. In addition, mills will be required 
to supply a statement of their stocks 
of domestic, U.K., Class 2 and Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement on hand 
at the cut-off date, showing each class 
of flour separately. 

The board emphasized that the 
above increase in the domestic price 
of wheat does not change the initial 
payment to producers, Producers will 
continue to receive the current initial 
payment of $1.75 bu., basis No. 1 
northern wheat in store Fort William- 
Port Arthur or Vancouver, and they 
will, of course, share in any surplus 
accumulated by the Canadian Wheat 
Board during the five-year period 
from Aug. 1, 1945, to July 31, 1950. 

As of midnight, Sept. 30 (excluding 
country elevator stocks), all stocks 
of board wheat held by agents of 
the board, mills, feed dealers and 
others, which have not been ground, 
milled, manufactured: or booked as 
Class 2, must be adjusted to the new 
price basis. 

———BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 
TO REBUILD ELEVATOR 

HEPPNER, ORE.—The rebuilding 
of the elevator by the Morrow Coun- 
ty Grain Growers is announced by 
Ted Smith, manager. Approximately 
$200,000 will be spent in construction. 
The unit would include a warehouse, 
storage elevator, feed mill and office. 
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It’S AN AGE OF : } 
SECRET FORMULAS 
Sur arn NON Acauem WATCH YOUR SALES CLIMB! 
* 

DAIRYLEA i USE MENTE’S DAINTY PRINT BAGS! 
~ eee ont ee ee Spot —- or Banded Labels with distine- 
m sete tive printing and special adhesives in- 
ve 2—Nutrition ‘sure you of brand protection, satisfied 
Re oo customers and higher salvage values. 
“ o~Onter Fashionable, Fast Color, Fast-Selling Dainty Prints 
& age cee Increase Your Repeat Business 
as Qualities 
ns AT Sat ond. weaeekit ae T C 
es Inspected — Protected — Tested ~KMEN a & O ban 
: DAIRYLEA “7 nc. 

Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 

ce DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
rs COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. NEW ORLEANS — SAVANNAH — HOUSTON Dept. DPS-2 
: ne a oe 





: KING’S FLOURS _ Tet rn ae 


els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


a are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else Srlcone Wasbasen testes the entiomany of oll Puaber’e Floure 
5 FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 

xf Domestic and Export Millers 

- MI INI T ‘A ial the outs that has M ORE OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorRE OiTy 
FLOUR than any other state 

. in the Union. 

Ss MINNESOTA ... the state that makes the BEST 

‘ FLOUR in the world. 

“4 Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘Made in Minnesota”’ 

p- 

al H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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at 
oh Pfeffer Milling Co 
“ The Standard Others pose Fence oo 
ao Strive to Reach Brands: BP cman! sayy vent ZBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
ag eng gt  ~ e 
; WHITE SWAN. 
FLOUR ; ESTABLISHED 1865 
“a SPRINGFIELD MILLING SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
al CORPORATION : 
- MINNEAPOLIS’ *« MINNESOTA Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
1 Spring Patents 
a Ray Bara Nya) HARRIS NEVILLE CO. WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
at MILLERS oF MULTHWALL PAPER BAGS Genel Oftein WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
od High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
ssl sabe ny pga me AND SEWING TWINE Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAYJ, Produce Exchange, New York 




















DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
MILLS CO. FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 


Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY « BAKERS « CRACKERS « CAKE 


re ' 
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CANADIAN TRADE COMMENT 





TORONTO—Parliament is now in 
session at Ottawa and the program 
of legislature for the year ahead is 
being developed. Already it is clear 
that trade with other countries is 
the major concern, Domestic poli- 
cies on this subject are giving no 
great concern, but the marketing of 
Canadian foodstuffs will call for the 
highest degree of skill and sound 
trading policies. 

More than any other source of food 
supplies, Canada is now being put 
to the test. Great Britain and other 
countries that have been buying 
wheat and flour from Canada for 
many years will want to resume this 
business on a wide-open basis. The 
matter of price is the only problem, 
and this may be solved or eased con- 
siderably by the new sterling-dollar 
arrangements. 

Until the British government an- 
nounced its decision of a few days 
ago concerning the pound-dollar ques- 
tion, Canada was anything but sure 
that the transatlantic markets for 
flour could be put back on the old 
or a better basis. Now the future is 
much clearer. With costs and other 
factors on a reasonably competitive 
level it should be possible for Cana- 
dian flour mills to resume their old 
competition for overseas flour busi- 
ness. They are ready and anxious 
to do so. No effort to restore and en- 
large Canada’s business with Great 
Gritain and all the other prewar mar- 
kets will be neglected. 


COTTON BAG 
DEMAND UP 


Canadian bag manufacturers who 
have been using printed cotton flour 
bags since the beginning of the year 
report that the demand is steadily in- 
creasing. The printed cotton bag is 
just coming with the standard 98-lb. 
bag of flour and commands a pre- 
mium of 10¢ over the regular unprint- 
ed variety. Early in September two 
flour companies offered the 25-lb. 
flour bag in the form of a dish towel. 
So far the best market for printed 
bags has been in the prairie prov- 
inces, Quebec and the maritimes. 


EXPORTERS ASKED 
TO HOLD PRICES 


Canadian exporters were urged by 
Douglas Abbott, minister of finance, 
in an address in the House of Com- 
mons Sept. 23, in the interests of 
Canada’s exchange position, not to 
cut prices unduly as an aftermath of 
Canadian dollar devaluation. Cana- 
dian export prices, Mr. Abbott point- 
ed out, are relatively low compared 
with those of other countries and if 
the prices at which our goods are 
sold abroad in terms of foreign cur- 
rencies are reduced beyond what the 
competitive position requires we will 
get less foreign exchange. 


U.K. MAY ASK 
PRICE-CUTTING 


There is some intimation that the 
U.K. will ask Canada to cut prices 
so that. Britain may continue large- 
scale shopping in this country next 
year. The price cuts will be asked 
as a means of getting around the full 
25% slashes in dollar imports which 
the U.K. and other commonwealth 
countries are expected to undertake 


By A. H. Bailey 





even with sterling devaluation. It 
appears, however, that Canada may 
ask the U.K. to buy less of those 
goods which Canada can sell else- 
where. These problems of Anglo- 
Canadian trade are being discussed on 
a prenegotiation basis in closed ses- 
sions here, It is understood that di- 
rect negotiations to complete new 
food contracts for 1950 will be started 
in about six weeks. These will not 
affect the Anglo-Canadian wheat 
agreement which runs until next July, 
but bacon, cheese and egg contracts 
end in December. 


COMPETITION HITS 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


Secondary industries in Newfound- 
land are beginning to feel competi- 
tion from the Canadian mainland as, 
now that it is a part of Canada, all 
tariffs have been dropped. Quality and 
price can be their only salvation, but 
competition is very keen. Biscuit 
manufacturers, as well as others, are 
finding need to readjust their manu- 
facturing technique and marketing 
methods. Bakeries are facing more 
mainland competition as new biscuit 
and cake products reach the local 


markets from Montreal or the mari- 
times. 

When talk of Newfoundland joining 
Canada first cropped up it was em- 
phasized that the would-be province 
at that time was the only margarine 
maker in British North America and 
if union were achieved special dis- 
pensation would be given that coun- 
try to continue production. Now we 
have mainland margarine competing 
with the Newfoundland-made prod- 
uct. While this has not as yet made 
any serious inroads on local produc- 
tion, it may still do so. 


WHEAT PACT 
TO SWELL POOL 


According to a government spokes- 
man recently, a greater flow of 
money into the western farmers’ 
wheat pool is expected to result from 
increases in International Wheat 
Agreement prices. 

Readjusted as a result of Ca- 
nadian dollar devaluation, the new 
maximum price of $1.98 may eventu- 
ally mean more money for the farm- 
er who contributes to the pool, the 
spokesman said. Originally the maxi- 
mum price under the international 
agreement had been set at $1.80. 





Businessmen Golfers: 





Maple Leaf Official Wins in 
Canadian Millers Tournament 


MONTEBELLO, QUE.—G. M. Mac- 
Lachlan, assistant general manager, 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, took top honors in the annual 
golf tournament of the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers Assn. Sept. 23 at Mon- 
tebello. 

With a net score of 71, Mr. Mac- 
Lachlan won the McDonald & Robb 
trophy, emblematie of the champion- 
ship. Winner of the Morrow trophy, 
for senior golfers, was C. E. Soward, 
general manager, Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Montreal. 

Following Mr. MacLachlan in net 
scores were Arthur Atkins, Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., with a 72 and 


A. Rutter, Quaker Oats Co° of Can- 
ada, Ltd., with a 73. F. T. Rea of 
the Ogilvie company shot the low 
gross score of 82. 

Forty-five millers and persons con- 
nected with the industry were pres- 
ent for the tournament. The Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, acted as host. 

Putting competition was held for 
members not playing in the main 
tournament. This was won by J. L. 
Cavanagh, export manager, Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. Harold C. 
Moore, export manager of Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. was 
runner-up. . 

D. E. Murphy, secretary of the 





ae Cc. E. Soward 
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association, presided over the golfing 
events. 

Another ‘attraction at the event at 
the Seigniory Club was the annual 
dinner held the evening of Sept. 22. 
C. H. G. Short, president of the host 
company, presided. 


On Hand 

Attending were: 

From Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
H. Groom, A. Atkins, F. T. Rea, A. O. 
McMurtry, H. H. Parker and J. C. 
McLaughlin; from Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., D. C. MacLachlan, J. 
L. Cavanagh, G. M. MacLachlan, H. 
V. Hawkins, J. Elder and G. A. Scrim- 
ger; from Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., 
G. S. Dodington, R. Fink, A. R. Mac- 
Kenzie and A. T. Broderick; from St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., N. 
S. Verity and J. P. Yeudall; from Mc- 
Donald & Robb, Ltd., J. A. E. Me- 
Donald. 

From Quaker Oats Co, of Canada, 
Ltd., J. A. Leblanc, R. R. Faryon, 
J. G. Wharry, A. Rutter and G. K. 
Atwood; from Robin Hood Flour 


‘Mills, Ltd., C. E. Soward, C. P. Coutts, 


J. Hess, W. MacDougall and W. G. 
Pascoe; from International Milling 
Co., Charles Ritz and Atherton Bean; 
from Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., J. 
N. Campbell. 

From Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd,, C. H. G. Short, W. L. Mac- 
Gregor, H. C. Moore, D. A. MacInnes, 
F. F. Abbott and C. S. Jackson; from 
The Northwestern Miller, H. J. Patt- 
ridge and A. H. Bailey; from McCar- 
thy Milling Co., Ltd., J. J. Page; R. 
G, Everson of Johnston, Everson and 
Charlesworth; Dr. M. Darrach, Merck 
& Co., Ltd.; T. C. Lockwood, Cunard- 
Donaldson, Ltd., and D. E. Murphy, 
secretary of the Canadian National 
Millers Assn. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAME EXCHANGE OFFICERS 

WINNIPEG—tThe Winnipeg Grain 
& Produce Exchange Clearing Assn., 
at a meeting of the new board of 
directors held here Sept. 29, elected 
H. L. Saunders as president. Herbert 
Tooley was named vice president, 
and W. J. Dowler honorary ‘secre- 
tary-treasurer. At the annual meet- 
ing Mr. Saunders, Mr. Tooley, Mr. 
Dowler, C. E. Hayles, William Pope, 
J. B., Richardson, S. A. Searle, and 
C. Gordon Smith were elected to 
the board of directors. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 
REACH 3,896,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled 3,896,000 bu. The bulk of this 
was wheat, sold under the terms of 
the International Wheat Agreement, 
with the U.K. taking 3,200,000 bu., 
Ireland 172,000 and Israel 268,000. 
Class 2 wheat sales were recorded at 
256,000 bu., with the Vatican and 
Colombia chief buyers. 

Flour sales were reported at 658,- 
000 bu., with Class 2 sales totaling 
393,000 bu., going to the Philippines, 
Hong Kong, Cuba, while Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement flour sales 
made up the remaining 265,000 bu. 
and were destined for Venezuela, 
British West Indies, Netherlands 
West Indies, and British West Africa. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORMAN HEIMBECKER 
HEADS CANADIAN FIRM 
WINNIPEG—Formerly vice prési- 

dent of Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., 

Norman Heimbecker has been elect- 

ed president and general manager, to 

succeed W. L. Parrish, who died last 

February. 3 
Active in the grain trade for many 

years, Mr. Heimbecker was associat- 
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ed with the late W. L. Parrish in 
founding the company 40 years ago. 

W. J. Dowler was elected execu- 
tive vice president, and F. W. Par- 
rish secretary-treasurer. A. W. Cross 
was elected assistant secretary. Di- 
rectors elected were Norman Heim- 
becker, W. J. Dowler, C. W. Heim- 
becker, F. W. Parrish, H. O. Heim- 
becker, ~ Charles Faessler and H. C. 
Heimbecker. 

Branch executives are: W. J. Dow- 
ler, manager Winnipeg office; C. W. 
Heimbecker, manager Toronto of- 
fice; H. O. Heimbecker, manager Cal- 
gary office and E. F. Badke, manager 
Montreal office. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OVERSEAS APPOINTMENT 


OTTAWA—D. A. Bruce Marshall 
was recently appointed commercial 
secretary (agricultural specialist) at 
the Hague, the Netherlands, and will 
take over his new post this month. 
In addition to the Netherlands, his 
territory will include Belgium, Lux- 
embourg and Denmark. Before join- 
ing the trade commissioner service, 
Mr. Marshall was employed by the 
department of agriculture in charge 
of the foreign section of the eco- 
nomics division. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN RAILS GIVEN 
8% FREIGHT INCREASE 


OTTAWA—Canada’s new board of 
transport commissioners last week 
granted railways an interim increase 
of 8% on freight rates over and above 
the 21% basis established March, 
1948. At the same time it reversed 
an earlier judgment of the predeces- 
sor board and cut back the 21% in- 
crease of, March, 1948, to 15%. 

This means in effect that the rail- 











Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIF ORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 
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ways are now permitted to charge 
rates which are approximately 30.7% 
higher than those in effect prior to 
March, 1948. The railways are there- 
fore assured of a permanent 15% in- 
crease in their rate structure plus a 
temporary 15.7% until such time as 
a number of matters now before the 
board and before the royal commis- 
sion on transportation have been 
cleared up. 

The board at the same time served 
notice on Canadian railways that it 
will not in future rubberstamp freight 
rate increases merely because of a 
prior boost in wage rates. 





VANCOUVER CLEARANCES 
WELL ABOVE LAST YEAR 


VANCOUVER—A rush of export 
shipments the end of the month 
brought the unofficial export grain 
movement from this port for Sep- 
tember to 3,747,865 bu. This com- 
pares with 1,306,666 bu. in the same 
month last year. In August clear- 
ances were 5,294,488 bu. In addition 
the New Westminster elevator in Sep- 
tember cleared 141,867 bu., which was 
the first movement of the. new crop 
year. 

Vancouver 


shipments, therefore, 


73 


for the first two months of the new 
crop year aggregated 9,042,353 bu. 
against only 2,253,066 bu. in the same 
period last year. Total British Colum- 
bia grain exports for the past two 
months were 9,184,220 bu. Present 
indications are that October will see 
a movement as large if not larger 
than the past month. 


BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
SELLS ELEVATOR 

LYONS, MICH. — Darrel. Jones, 
owner of the Lyons Elevator, has sold 
it to Louis Rose of Wayland. This 
elevator was started over 50 years 
ago by the late W. C. Hawley. 


















































































NEW .. . Ken-Prints for fall are another example of 


Percy Kent's famous “Always Something New.’ 


Your product packed in bags of style-right design 


and top-quality offers your customers real economy. 


It actually reduces the “cost” of your flour or feed 


because it gives the buyer a package premium 


she can use... . and it means better demand for 



























Kansas City 


Buffalo 


your brand. Plan for the season, with Ken-Prints 


to meet the needs of your customers. 


New York 
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on HAND 


TO SHOW YOU A COMPLETE 


LINE OF 


FOR MOST EFFICIENT 
BAKERY OPERATION... 


See how modern engineering and US P experi- 
ence in bakeries everywhere are applied to 
fine equipment for your most efficient bakery 
operations. 

See the UNION-AIR SYSTEMS of control 
led, specialized air-conditioning for Fermenta- 
tion, Proofing and Bread Cooling, demonstrated 
by working model units. 

See how the wonderful new WENDWAY 
Selective Delivery Conveyor System answers 
your product handling problems im the plant 

See the efficiency, economy, beauty, built 
into the new USP Flex-O-matic Oven 

See the many other units of bakery equipment 


UZ 


~~ 


famous for their satisfactory service and 
long life in bakeries—large and small— 
all over America 


YOU'LL BE WELCOME 

Come in and study the USP equipment of 
particular interest to you. Comfortable loung 
ing spaces will make thw « good place to 
meet your friends 


UNION STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


WE'LL BE ON HAND 
TO WELCOME YoU! 


EQUIPMENT] 
& 





Attanin City Audstormm, Boara 
walk, the mecca of the baking 
Industry Ocvober 19 te 24 Sew 
the USP exhibit — Beardwatk 
level—to the right of the entrance 
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ALBION, MICHIGAN 








Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces 
9 


ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 





for better baking 


ask for 
THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S”’ 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, 


Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Kansas City: A broader inquiry for mill- 
feed stiffened the market at Kansas City 
by $1@2 ton from the week's low point. 
Offerings were in fairly good volume and 
in most instances were about equal to the 
demand. However, a better demand over 
the week end caused prices to close at the 
best levels for bran in more than a week. 
Quotations Oct. 3: bran $38.50@39 sacked, 
Kansas City, shorts $45.25@ 45.75. 


Winnipeg: Trade in all types of mill- 
feeds continues on a hand to-mouth basis, 
and mills are operating below capacity. The 
bulk of supplies from western Canada are 
going to eastern mills, and there is no ac- 
cumulation of supplies. Quotations: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta bran $49, 
shorts $51; small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $3 extra. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed demand lagged com- 
pared with preceding weeks, but mills usual- 
ly were able to dispose qf output at prices 
which were sharply lower for shorts and 
some lower for bran. Quotations, Kansas 
City basis: bran $38@38.50, gray shorts 
$45 @ 45.50. 

Buffalo: Milifeeds, principally bran and 
standard midds., suffered severe setbacks 
last week with the trade caught up and 
wary of further declines. The supply is 
somewhat exceeding the demand, although 
it is now evident that October needs will 
be of good volume. Quotations, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: bran $45.50@46, standard midds. $52.50 
@53, flour midds. $57@58, red dog $58@59. 

New Orleans: Milifeed sales are being 
held at a minimum because of the unset- 
tled condition of the market. There is an 
inadequate supply of both bran and gray 
shorts and a more than average variance 
in mill prices. There is a pronounced weak- 
ness in bran and shorts, and buyers are 
extremely cautious, buying on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Quotations: bran $46.25@47, 
shorts $54@654.50. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations: bran $45@46, 
gray shorts $53.50@54.50, delivered TCP; 
unchanged on bran and $3@5 lower on 
shorts, compared with a week previous. 
The demand was definitely improved, while 


offerings were slightly less abundant. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand continues on 
the quiet side, but there is still a lirhited 
inquiry from the Hawaiian Islands, al- 
though this business has eased off from 
the recent active trade. Offerings by west- 
ern mills continue fairly free but within 
the price levels indicated. These prices 
showed some slight easement. Cash car 
quotations: bran $52@54.05, shorts $54@ 
57.55, middlings $54@59.55. 

Duluth: Demand has slackened, the trend 
is lower, and supplies are plentiful; pure 
bran $42, standard bran $41, standard midds. 
$48, flour midds. $52.50, mixed feeds $49, 
red dog $55. 

Portland: Mill run $45, middlings $50 ton. 

Toronto-Montreal: Domestic demand is 
taking care of all available supplies. Quo- 
tations: bran $57, shorts $60, middlings 
$63, net cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for millfeeds is good. 
However, great catftion is shown to not 
overstock because of the coal and steel 
strike situation. Grains and nmiillfeeds are 
bought to cover near term needs only, Prices 
are firm. Supplies are plentiful in all lines. 
Retail trade is good but hinges much on 
settlement of the strikes. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh: bran $49@54.10, standard midds. 
$56@59.10, flour midds. $60@62.10, red dog 
$64 @ 66.10. 

St. Louis: The millfeed market is rather 
dull. A little better inquiry for bran re- 
sulted in an upturn of 75¢, but this was 
for nearby stuff. No inquiry for forward 
shipment. 

Boston: Slightly lower prices in the local 
millfeed market commanded renewed buying 
interest last week. Although the volume was 
generally reported to be limited, both large 
and small buyers were fairly active in pro- 
curing supplies to augment their inven- 
tories. Spring bran is $2 lower, while mid- 
dlings lost $1.50. Mixed feeds dropped $1 
as red dog held unchanged. Quotations 
Oct.. 1: spring bran $53, middlings $61, 
mixed feeds $59, red dog $67. 

Salina: Demand is fair with bran about 
$1.50 ton lower and shorts $8 ton lower. 
Supplies are adequate. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $38@38.50, gray shorts 
$44.50 @ 45.50. 

Philadelphia: The majority of dealers 
detect an easy undertone in the local mill- 
feed market and say this is causing the 
normal flow of orders to be deferred in the 
hope of acquiring offal later at something 
under present postings. Supply is good, ex- 
cept for a little tightness in standard midds. 
Quotations: standard bran $54, standard 
midds. $60, red dog $65. 

Oklahoma City: Prices were unstable and 
closed as follows, straight cars: bran $41, 
mill run $44, shorts $47; mixed or pool cars 
$1 higher on all classes. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
in seasonal demand, and small amounts 
have been reported for export. Domestic 
trade is small with sufficient supplies to 
take care of all buying orders. Quotations: 
rolled oats in 80-Ib. sacks $4.65 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98 Ib. 
tacks $5.60. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand for these prod- 
ucts is still poor despite cooler weather. 
Quotations: rolled oats in 80-Ib. cottons 
$4.40; oatmeal in 98-lIb. jutes $5.30, f.o.b. 
Toronto or Montreal. 





So you think 
HE’S fast! 





Just because a guy can run 100 yards in 
less than 10 seconds, you compare him to 
a flash of lightning. Listen a minute, 
while we tell you about a salt that’s fast 
... and why it’s important to you. 





In salting butter, salt must dissolve with 
lightning speed. If the butter is on the 
soft side, butter salt must dissolve so 
quickly that overworking is avoided. 
Otherwise, the butter may become mot- 
tled or marbled, lose its moisture, become 
leaky. Yet, if the salt is not properly dis- 
solved, the butter may be gritty. So, re- 
member that Diamond Crystal Butter 
Salt dissolves completely in water at 65° 
F. at an average rate of 9.2 seconds. 





On the other hand, there are instances 
where slow solubility of salt is highly 
important . . . such as in saltirig cheese. 
Here slow solubility prevents salt being 
lost in whey, producing undersalted 
cheese. To meet all these problems, we 
have set up definite solubility standards 
for Diamond Crystal Salt. 


Need Help? Write for it! 


If salt solubility enters into your proces- 
sing, write to our Technical Director. 
He'll gladly recommend the correct grade 
and grain of Diamond Crystal Salt for 
best results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. 
B-15 §t. Clair, i 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


voces GALT 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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KANSAS 


The finest bakery in the world cannot pros- 
per if the quality of its raw materials is 
below standard. The customer judges only 
by the product itself. That is why it is so 
futile to seek minor savings in the purchase 
of cheap, inferior flour when the small ex- 
tra cost of a superior flour like SUNNY 
KANSAS is returned many times over in 
improved bread quality. 


And the Millers Big national 
advertising program is 
insurance for your 
sales, too 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 


WICHITA 


=> 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


KANSAS 








La Grange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of 
their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 


THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











Read Machinery 
Acquires Rights on 
Bakery Machinery 


NEW YORK—Acquisition of pat- 
ent, manufacturing and sales rights 
on dividers, rounders and other bak- 
ery equipment hitherto made by the 
American Bakers Machinery Co.,St. 
Louis, for the Read Machinery Divi- 
sion of the Standard Stoker Co., Inc., 
York, Pa., was announced here Sept. 
30 by E. Archer Turner, president 
of Standard Stoker. 

Effective Oct. 1, the Read Machin- 
ery Division took over the inventory 
of this equipment from the St. Louis 
plant of American Bakers Machinery 
Co. and will manufacture and sell 
it in national and international mar- 
kets, Mr. Turner stated. 

The American Bakers Machinery 
line will be offered to the trade under 
the “Readco” trademark. It is likely 
that much of the equipment will 
henceforth be manufactured at the 
Standard Stoker Co.’s plants in Erie, 
Pa., and the remainder at the Read 
Machinery Division’s plants in York, 
Pa. 

This is the third major acquisition 
of manufacturing and sales rights to 
other lines by Standard Stoker for 
its Read Machinery Division this 
year. Others were the line of roll 
slicer-packagers bought from Valley 
Machine Works, Phoenix, Ariz., early 
in the year, and later the H. C. 
Rhodes Bakery Equipment Co.’s line 
of moulder-panners. The latter com- 
pany, located in Portland, Ore., has 
become Read’s distributor in the 
Pacific Coast territory and Western 
Canada. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SMUT CONTROL BULLETIN 
FOR PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. — The 
agricultural experiment stations and 
extension services of Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho have jointly is- 
sued a bulletin, “Controlling Wheat 
Smuts,” for distribution to the wheat 
growers of those three states. 

Robert O. Fletcher, field secretary 
of the Pacific Northwest Crop Im- 
provement Assn., has announced that 
the agricultural agents in all wheat- 
producing counties of the states have 
been supplied with copies of the pub- 
lication for distribution: He said that 
smuts infecting wheat is the biggest 
problem in producing quality milling 
wheat in the Pacific Northwest. 

The bulletin points out that smut 
infection in wheat reduces the yield 
and quality with an estimated loss 
of about $6.50 an acre. This compares 
with a cost of about 10¢ an acre in 
treating the seed for smut control. 

The bulletin explains in under- 
standable language the transmission 
of smut, how it affects plants, and 
methods for treating the =seed. It 
also classifies the wheat varieties ac- 
cording to their susceptibility or re- 
sistance to the different types of 
smut infection. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN FIRM TO REBUILD 


BEATRICE, NEB.—The Aller & 
Pease Grain Co. building which was 
destroyed by fire Sept. 13, will be 
rebuilt, Robert Pease, co-owner, an- 
nounced. Building operations and the 
location will be determined later, he 
said. In the meantime, the firm is 
conducting business in its warehouse 
nearby. 
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Mennel 











Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 
Special 

Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO « 


U.S.A. 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A [— 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT.-A. 














VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. _ Telephone 85991 














The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND,, U. 8. A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 


BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


Southern Office 


933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








All YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


SPRING WHEAT © KANSAS WHEAT © SOFT WHEAT 
“The Bearditeown Milla” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINO!I 
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PROMOTES BAKING INDUSTRY—R. R. Zimmerman, left, Cahokia 
Flour Co., St. Louis, is shown as he appeared as guest with Gil Newsome 
on “The Baker’s Broadcast” heard every Friday morning over radio 
station KWK, St. Louis. The Cahokia Flour Co.’s recent campaign to 
stimulate consumer trade for the baking industry of Greater St. Louis 
resulted in distribution of over 15,000 tickets to two leading St. Louis 
drive-in theaters. Free tickets were given by the company to all bakers 
who, in turn, gave them to any person repeating the slogan, “Let Your 
Baker Do Your Baking.” The campaign increased store traffic, built a 
tremendous amount of good-will, and introduced many new customers 
to bakers throughout the Greater St. Louis area. The Cahokia firm has 
just finished its first 26 weeks of “Your Baker’s Broadcast” and. has 
signed a new 52-week contract. The broadcast features special holiday 
suggestions, and gives reasons why women should buy from their baker. 
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Government Purchases of Wheat 
Concentrated in Pacific N.W. 


WASHINGTON—Government buy- 
ing of wheat declined from recent 
levels and switched its emphasis last 
week to the Pacific Northwest. 


A total of 2,581,965 bu. was pur- 
chased, including 2,283,333 bu. on the 
Pacific Coast and 298,632 bu. at Chi- 
cago. The Production and Marketing 
Administration bought no wheat at 
Minneapolis or Kansas City. 

The PMA this week asked for 
offers on 148,000 sacks of blended 
clear and straight flour for October 
Gulf delivery. Bids were to be filed 
Oct. 4 for acceptance Oct. 5. Un- 
filled allocations of flour for Austria 
and Greece under Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration financing be- 
tween now and Jan. 1, 1950, total 
250,000 sacks, 


In addition, ECA procurement au- 
thorization for these areas covers 
wheat procurement of $4,406,000 for 
Greece and $4,336,000 for Austria. 
Congress last week acted to clear 
the ECA appropriation, with the re- 
sult that this flour and wheat pro- 
curement decision rests with the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Other government flour buying is 
being done by the U.S. Army, which 
is seeking offers on 147,000 sacks 
of blended hard wheat, clears and 
cutoffs for Gulf export. Acceptances 
will be announced Oct. 10. Also, the 
army is buying 80% extraction flour 
for export from the Gulf, with ac- 
ceptances due the same date. 

With ample supplies of wheat on 
hand to cover export needs for the 
nearby period, the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. gave evidence of not being 
willing to follow wheat price ad- 
vances when values are close to 
loan levels, 

In the Southwest, CCC simply is 
“recording offers” and has made no 
purchases for more than 10 days. 
The government agency has no firm 





bid at the Gulf now, and altogether 
has purchased only 4,500,000 bu. since 
July 1 in the hard winter wheat 
area. 

The CCC bid at Atlantic ports re- 
mains at 114%¢ over Chicago Decem- 
ber for No. 2 red, hard or white, 
f.o.b.,. steamer, Philadelphia, for 
shipment by Oct. 31. At such a basis, 
the agency is catching only an occa- 
sional lot of low-priced wheat. Over- 
all buying by CCC since July 1 has 
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amounted to 33,101,000 bu. in all po- 
sitions. This compares with 124,037,- 
000 bu. purchased in the like period 
of last year. 

As nearly as can be estimated, CCC 
probably owns about 150 million 
bushels of wheat at the present time. 
Assuming that CCC acquired about 
220 million bushels of wheat after 
April 30, 1949, on loan defaults and 
purchase agreements, the agency 
probably entered the present crop 
year with a carry-in of approximate- 
ly 200 million bushels. Exports by 
CCC as wheat during the first quar- 
ter of this crop year up to Sept. 30 
are estimated at 82,400,000 bu. Tak- 
ing into account the 33 million bush- 
els purchased so far, there would re- 
main in the current CCC stockpile 
around 150 million bushels. 

Although the official line in Wash- 
ington still calls for exports as large 
as last crop year (when CCC shipped 
around 355 million bushels as wheat), 
the trade expectations are that ex- 
ports will fall short of this figure 
and probably will be in the range of 
300 to 325 million bushels as CCC 
wheat. 

Allowing for one month’s shipment 
of wheat from 1949 crop loan wheat, 
CCC would need to purchase for the 
remainder of this crop year some- 
where between 125 and 150 million 
bushels in order to meet the export 
level cited above. Spread evenly this 
would require an average purchase 
of around 5 million bushels weekly 
until next April. 

The PMA reports the following 


‘ weekly and cumulative purchases of 


grain since July 1, 1949: 


July 1- 
Sept. 23 30 Sept. 30 
Wheat x. cvsiscics 2,581,965 *33,487,484 
Flour (wheat 
equivalent) ..... 260,960 1,951,625 
DEAS oie ves! veges 1,073,794 
WHO v.deicc yep eedeus 130,000 1,663,823 
GOR dccesewaryeses — tpdtce 41,500 
Total ........... 2,972,926 38,218,226 
*Revised. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SEED CLEANING SERVICE 
Portable wheat seed cleaning serv- 
ice was activated by the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. in 1946 
and 1947. There are now over 100 
units operating in Texas, Oklahoma, 

Nebraska, Colorado and Kansas. 








Export Flour Sales Limited; 
PMA and Army Seek Supplies 


Export flour sales amounted to 
only a minute portion of the total 
volume of business done by mills 
in recent days. Revival of private 
European interest is awaiting. ap- 
proval of the use of the subsidy with 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion fund allotments, and Latin Amer- 
ican inquiry was held to a minimum 
by the lack of U.S. dollar credit and 
delays in the ratification of the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement by all 
signatory nations. 

Meanwhile, the value of export 
grades of flour was stiffened by the 
news that the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration was buying ap- 
proximately 150,000 sacks flour for 
relief shipment to Europe and the 
U.S. army will buy similar amount 
for export in October. 

Mills reported subsidized business 
during the past week with the Bel- 
gian Congo, Dominican Republic, El 
Salvador, Venezuela and Norway. 
Other sales were made to Cuba and 
Costa Rica. Portugal purchased a 
very small quantity of flour for ship- 
ment to Portuguese West Africa, and 
Norway bought approximately 3,000 


long tons of flour for Gulf shipment. 
These two sales represented the only 
export flour sold this week to move 
outside of the Western Hemisphere. 
The Dutch government purchasing 
agency is reported to be interested 
in booking around 6,000 tons flour for 
October shipment, but the ECA sub- 
sidy blockade is holding up the buy- 
ing. According to reports the Dutch 
would be willing to make the pur- 
chases at market prices provided the 
subsidy could be applied retroactively, 
with the seller of the flour having 
to refund the buyer the subsidy when 
collected. This system is said to be 
used now for wheat sold by CCC, 
but U.S. officials are reported to have 
rejected the proposal insofar as com- 
mercial flour sales are concerned. 
Importers in Jamaica have advised 
millers that Jamaican officials are 
perturbed over the fact that US. 
flour now costs 43% more in sterling 
than formerly and have been explor- 


_ ing the possibility of importing flour 


from Australia where the money ratio 
is unaltered. The colony now has 
enough flour to last through No- 
vember. 





John Benkert 
Honored at 
New York Dinner 


NEW YORK—“Benkert Belongs to 
the Nation,” retail bakers told the 
industry Sept. 25 when nearly 500 
honored John Benkert, Benkert Bak- 
eries, Long Island City, at a dinner 
at the Hotel Statler. This gathering 
expressed the appreciation of mem- 
bers of the industry and their friends 
for all they feel he has done for 
them. 

At present chairman of the board 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, Mr. Benkert has a long rec- 
ord of service to the industry. He was 





John Benkert 


president of the Queens Master Bak- 
ers Assn. for four years, president 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
Queens for 10 years, president of the 
New York State Association of Manu- 
facturing Retail Bakers for four 
years and president of the Associat- 
ed Retail Bakers of America for two 
years. In each office he has “given 
unstintingly of himself and his time 
without counting the cost or looking 
for compensation,” speakers told the 
group. 

In addition to a beautiful oil paint- 
ing from the New York state group, 
a traveling bag and other gifts, Mr. 
Benkert received a citation from the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
the first edition of a new citation the 
group will present “to those who have 
given themselves beyond the call of 
duty.” 

Toastmaster for the evening was 
William H. Schonleber, Rochester, 
past president of the New York state 
association. Brief speeches were made 
by William A. Quinlan, Washington, 
counsel of the national retail associa- 
tion; Arthur Vos, Jr., president of the 
American Bakers Assn.; Albert 
Wiehn, president of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America; Jack Eag- 
en, Procter & Gamble Distributing 
Co., representing the allied trades, 
and Cliff Johnson, H. A. Johnson Co., 
representing bakers’ supply houses. 
Adam Metz, president of the Bakers 
Mutual Insurance Co., was one of 
the many officials of local associa- 
tions who also spoke. 

Dancing closed the evening for 
which plans had been made by George 
Cron, chairman of the dinner com- 
mittee and former president of the 
state association. 









































































































MOSTLY PERSONAL 





E. L. Schujahn, director of general 
flour sales, Minneapolis, and ©. R. 
Kolb, general sales manager at Buf- 
falo, for General Mills, Inc., spent 
a day in New York recently. 

* 

Ernest B. Horstmann, Chinski 
Trading Corp., New York, attended a 
sales conference at the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, re- 
cently. 

* 

Janet Lynn Laybourn, daughter 
of A. L. Laybourn, Simpson, Evans 
& Laybourn Grain Co., Salina, Kan- 


. $a8, was married Oct. 1 in Salina to 


James J. Keena. Mr. Keena is an en- 
gineering student at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, and the couple 
will make their home there. 
x he 

Thurman H, Sherwood, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Walnut 
Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kan- 
sas, xeturned home this past week- 
end after spending two weeks visit- 
ing the trade in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. 

2 

Edmund P. Pillsbury, vice presi- 
dent, flour milling division, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, visited sev- 
eral southwestern grain markets in 
the past week. 


Robert M. Pease, vice president, 
Colorado Milling &- Elevator Co., 
Denver, and Mrs. Pease were visitors 
in Kansas City Sept. 29. 

e 


W. P. Bomar, president and general 
manager, Bewley Mills, Inc., Fort 
Worth, spent a day in Kansas City 
recently while returning to Fort 
Worth from a business trip to Chi- 
cago. 

* 

M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
board, Continental Baking Co., New 
York, was in Kansas City Sept. 29 on 
business and attended the testimonial 
dinner given for: William M. Boyle, 
Jr., new national chairman of the 
Democratic party. He left following 
the party for Indianapolis. 

@e 

Stephen N. Lawrence, Valley Cen- 
ter, Kansas, has been appointed west- 
ern Kansas representative of the Ho- 
bart Mfg. Co., supplier of food ma- 


chines for bakeries, stores, institu- 
tions and hospitals. Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, is his headquarters. Previously 
Mr. Lawrence was a salesman for 
McGee Food Co., Newton, Kansas. 

e 

Russell M. Shultz, vice president, 
National Biscuit Co., New York, in 
charge of production and research, 
has been appointed a director, George 
H. Coppers, president, has announced. 

* 

Two officials of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., J. BR. Mulroy, vice presi- 
dent and manager, Alton, Ill., and 
A. H. Anders, St. Joseph manager 
of grain operations, were visitors in 
the Kansas City market Sept. 29. 

we 


Phil Fine, Chicago flour broker, 
who suffered a heart attack late in 
July, returned to his home last week. 
He is making good progress and is 
expected to spend a few hours at his 
office within a week or so. 

& 


Mrs. R. E. Bemmels, wife of R. E. 
Bemmels of Bemmels-Vaughan, Chi- 
cago, and Mrs. A. G. Bemmels, wife 
of the Minneapolis flour and feed bro- 
ker, have returned from a few weeks’ 
visit to several cities in the East. 


Frank A, Theis, president of the 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co.,, 
Kansas City, is one of the board of 
six judges named to select the queen 
of the American Royal Livestock and 
Horse Show in Kansas City, Oct. 
15-22. 

& 


Herman Steen, vice president, Mill- 
ers National Federation, was in Wash- 
ington Sept, 28, attending the confer- 
ence where insect infestation in its 
relation to grain grades was discussed. 


Edwin R. Booth has been named 
a vice president and director and J. 
B. Jassoy a director of Regan Bros. 
Co., Minneapolis wholesale bakery 
firm, according to W. M. Molan, 
president. Mr. Booth joined the firm 
in 1934 as a salesman, was made sales 
manager in 1945 and general manager 
in 1947. Mr. Jassoy joined the com- 
pany in 1935 as Minneapolis plant 
superintendent. He was made Minne- 
apolis plant manager two years ago 








WAXED PAPER DISCUSSED—Bakers and allied tradesmen from many 
parts of the country attended a meeting devoted to “the betterment of 
waxed paper in bread selling” sponsored in Chicago Sept. 15 by E. J. 
Sperry Industrial Publications. In the — above, -E. J. Sperry is 
shown addressing the group. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


afid is how production Manager; Mr? 


Molan also annouiicéd the appdint- 
ment of Rex Holly as manager of the 
Fargo, rt plant of the company. 
2 
L. J, Ehernberger, assistant man- 
ager, Golden West Grain Co., Schuy- 
ler, Neb., was a visitor on the St. 
Louis Grain Exchange last week. 
® 
Jess B. Smith, president, Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn., Kansas 
City, visited the Millers National 
Federation office in Chicago last 
week. 
® 


Fine fishing results were reported 
by four baking and milling company 
officials who spent part of a 10-day 
vacation period at an island at White 
Lake, Arnprior, Ont. The four are 
Karl E. Bauer, vice president, Lib- 
erty Baking Co., J. D. Williamson, 
president, Duquesne Baking Co., both 
of Pittsburgh; Fred Mohler, secretary 
and treasurer, Washington (D.C.) 
Baking Co., and Phil A. Mohler, Pitts- 
burgh district representative, Inter- 
national Milling Co. 

te 

R. C. Sowden, president, New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
called at the Millers National Federa- 
tion office recently. He was in Chi- 
cago several days and was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Sowden. 

2 


H. M. Phillips, general manager, 
flour mills division, Nappanee Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Nappanee, Ind., recently 
spent a week with J. T. Sherry, Pitts- 
burgh flour broker, calling on the 
trade in the Pittsburgh area. 

oe’ 

©. N. Hiebert, president and gen- 
eral manager, Buhler (Kansas) Mill 
& Elevator Co., plans to enter the 
Kansas senior golf tournament to be 
played at Manhattan Oct. 6-7. 


Clyde Morton, who retired Sept. 30 
as manager of the Farmers Coopera- 
tive Commission Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, after 22 years’ service, is 
starting an extended vacation. He 
plans to fish in Oklahoma and Arkan- 
sas. He may also try out the new 
southpaw golf clubs presented- to 
him at a farewell party on the Board 
of Trade floor Sept. 28 by Victor 8S. 
Davis; president of the board. 

* 

Henry L. Sumpter, sales manager, 

Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 


and Mrs. Sumpter are vacationing in 
the Ozarks. 
e 


A plaque in memory of the late 
Ensign John Cobb, son of Fredérick 
L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green 
Bay, Wis., has been unveiled at 
Joannes Park, in recognition of Mr. 
Cobb’s presentation of a new lighting 
system for the baseball field in honor 
of his late son. Ensign Cobb died in a 
fire in Boston in November, 1942. 


* 
Correction 


To correct an erroneous reference 
made in these columns last week, 
readers are advised that Joseph Pol- 
lack, flour broker of. Pittsburgh,. is 
not connected with the E. P. Mitchell 
Co. of Kansas City. 

——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE-—— 


ELEVATOR. CONTRACTS LET 


SALINA—Contracts have been Jet 
by the Gano Gfain Corp., Hutchinson, 
for building of elevator additions of 
200,000-bu. capacity each at Lakin, 
Kansas, and Pritchett, Colo. 
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* DEATHS 


Louis Prinz, 66, East Lake, Fia., 
died in a hospital at Leesburg, Fla., 
recently. He was in the baking busi- 





. néss in Cincinnati, Ohio, for 30 years, 
“ prior to moving to Florida a year 


ago. His widow survives him. 


J. Lamar Paxson, 55, vice president, 
Fuchs Baking Co., South Miami, Fla., 
diéd recently. His home was in Coral 
Gables, Fla. * 


A. Laroche, inaiathateliltess of East- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, was killed recently when 
he fell six floors down a shaft at the 
mill. Company officials said he ap- 
parently lost his balance while try- 
ing to board a moving conveyor, Pre- 
viously, he was superintendent of the 
Dundas (Ont.) Milling Co. 





Baking Exposition 





(Continued from page 10) 


“Onward—to Serve,” the convention 
will feature two general sessions in 
addition to the sessions to be held by 
the ABA’s branches. 

The ABA executive committee and 
the board of governors of American 
Bakers Assn. will meet Saturday, 
Oct. 15, to conduct such official busi- 
ness as is usual at their annual meet- 
ings. Part of the Monday morning, 
Oct. 17, general session will be the 
annual meeting of ABA members. 

The opening general session of the 
ABA convention is scheduled for 
Monday morning, Oct. 17. Keynote 
speaker of the convention will; be 
Paul H. Helms, Helms’ Bakeries, Los 
Angeles, who will address the open- 
ing session on “Onward—Have No 
Doubt About the Future.” 

Mr. Helms is president of Helms’ 
Bakeries, Los Angeles. Also included 
in his background are these positions 
formerly held: president of. Hall 
Baking Co., Buffalo, N.Y.; secretary 
and treasurer, Ward Baking Co.; New 
York; president of General. Baking 
Corp., New York, and founder’ of 
Helms Bakeries, Los Angeles, and its 
second. plant at *Montebello, Cal. 
Helms Bakeries house-to-house deliv- 
eries alone call on approximately 
180,000 southern California homes 
daily, supplying thei Waéked goods 
needs. The two piants* Gover a total 
of 14 acres. During World: War I 
Mr. Helms was’a member of the 
baking industry advisory council of 
the U.S..Department of Agriculture; 
a member of the baking industry ad- 
visory council.of the Office of Price 
Administration, and consultant to the 
Secretary of War, Office of Quarter- 
master General. 

In. addition to the keynote address, 
the opening general session program 
calls for reports by Harry W. Zins- 
master, Zinsmaster Bread Co., Du- 
luth, Minn., ABA chairman; Gerard 


-R: Williams, Williams Baking ..Co., 


Scranton, Pa., exposition committee 
chairman; Tom Smith, ABA _Sécre- 
tary; Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Bak- 
ing Co., Denver, ABA president, ‘and 
Walter Hopkins, director of the Bak- 
ers of America’ Program. 

The second genéral session of the 
convention’ has been’ scheduled for 
Wednésday morning, Oct. 19. This 
session will be divided into two 
parts, the first featuring the activi- 
ties of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Enginéers and the second the 
services of the American Institute 
of Baking: 
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CROP YEAR, 1948-49 
m— 000’s omitted——_—. 
No. mills 
eport- —Annual— -Output— 
ing cap., sacks sacks tPct. 
°48-'47- "48+ '47- *48- "47- of 
‘". 49 48 49 48 49 48 ..decr. 
Minn.* 35 42 24,224 24,275 17,780 19,408 — 8.3 
N.D.° 10° 10 5,304 5,304 3,043 3,669 5—17.0 
sD. 8 8 966 966 388 428 — .9.3 
Mont. 14 18 4,793 4,868 3,706 3,678 4+ 0.8 
Mpls. 16 16 19,068 18,948 12,051 16,287 —26.0 
Total 83. 94 54,355 54,361 36,969 43,470 —14.9 
*Interior mills including Duluth-Superior 
and St. Paul. tOr increase. 


WHEAT CONSUMPTION 








1948-49 : 
Wheat Flour Millfeed 
ground, made, made, 
bu. sacks tons 
Minn, Int. .. 41,767,274 17,780,375 367,335 
Minneapolis. 28,319,888 12,051,016 217,044 
N..Dakota .. 7,006,744 3,043,093 60,029 
8. Dakota .. 905,109 388,476 10,665. 
Montana 7,711,664 3,706,121 65,132 
Totals . 85,710,679 36,969,081 720,205 
1947-48 
Wheat Flour Millfeed 
ground, made, made, 
ju. sacks tons 
Minn. Int. . 44,703,797 19,407,872 386,469 
Minneapolis. 38,275,503 16,287,448 286,931 
N. Dakota . 8,539,871 3,669,012 78,280 
8. Dakota 1,006,463 427,747 9,436 
Montana 8,488,965 3,677,953 73,785 
Totals ...101,014,599 43,470,032 $34,901 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 


Percentage of output to full capacity 
based on 300 running days of mills of all 
sizes in the Northwest, by days ending 
Aug. 31: : 


1948-49 
2,000 1,000 400 200 Less Av- 
and to to to than. er- 


over 2,000 1,000 400 200 age 
Minnesota* 78.6 32.2 61.6 11,8 13.8 73.4 


N. Dakota. 59.4 69.7 12.0 57.3 
8. Dakota. ... oot eae ou 11.9 40.3 
Montana .. 91.8 61.2 «e+ 308 91.8 °77.3 
1947-48 

Minnesota* 84.5 56.6 61.5 18.0 16.1 79.9 
N. Dakota. 72.1 68.9  ... soe BGee GDA 
S. Dakota. ... eos 60.8 ooo (B1 44.2 
Montana .. 90.56 70.8 ... 59:56 .82 75.5 

*Interior mills including Duluth, Superior 


and Sst. Paul. 
MINNESOTA 
Number of flour mills in Minnesota (out- 
side of Minneapolis)-together with capacity 
ratings and amount-of flour produced and 
wheat ground in crop year ended Aug. 31, 
1949: 


Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bu. 


16 2,000 and over 71,70f>16,914,301 39,176,075 
3 1,000 to 2,000. 4,300  .416,280. 1,561,885 





3 500 to 1,000. 1,800 3325828 754,489 

4 200 to 600. 900 31,901 77,123 

9 100 to 200. 2,046 85,065 197,702 

35 80,746 17,780,375 41,767,274 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1948: 

Daily Wheat 

No. Gapacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bu. 
16 2,000 and over 71,700 18,187,973 41,920,853 
3 1,000 to 2,000. 4,300 730,632 1,634,133 





3 600 to 1,000. 1,800 332,138 775,685 
20 Less than 200 

to 600 ..... 3,116 157,129 373,126 
— 4 
42 80,916 19,407,872 44,703,797 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1949: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bu. 
4 2,000 and over 14,600 2,602,679 5,984,864 





2 800 to 2,000. 2,300 412,334 956,735 

4 50 to 350. 780 28,080 65,145 

10 17,680 3,043,093 7,006,744 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1948: 

Daily Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bu. 

4 2,000 and over 14,600 3,160,132 7,335,080 
2 800 to 2,000. 2,300 476,080 1,128,056 
4 50 to 350. 730 32,800 76,735 


10 17,680 3,669,012 8,539,871 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1949: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity. capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bu 








2. 400 to 1,400. 2,000 344,785 803,722 
6 70 to 350. 1,220 43,691 101,387 
8 3,220 388,476 905,109 


Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1948: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity. capacity, Flour ground, 





mill$ rating, sacks sacks made, sacks ._ bu. 
2400 to 1,500 .. 2,000 361,312 $46,856 
& Less than... 

*200 to 400 .. 1,220 66,435 159,607 
g--4 3,220 . 427,747 1,006,463 
"3 MONTANA 
Figures for year ending Aig. +31, 1949: 

. Daily Wheat 


Nol.” Capacity’ capacity, Fiour ground, 
Mills rating, sacks sacks made, sdcks bu. 

$2,000 and over 7,700 2,122,293 4,812,064 

5° 600 to 2,000. 6,375 1,171,444 2,723,851 

6 100 to 500. 1,900 412,384 175,749 

14 15,975 3,706,121 7,711,664 

Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1948: 

2 Daily Wheat 

No, Capacity capacity, Flour ground. 
mills rating, sacks sacks made. sacks bu. 

3 2,000 and over 7,700 2,091,882 4,787,883 





EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


W 1SDOM 


QIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. _ If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. W6th St. OMAHA. NEBRASKA 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 








‘‘DIAMOND D’” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour'for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. - 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








*“‘Dependable”’ 
For nearly half a Century 


Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
Cwt. Daily 


1500 * FERGUS FALLS MINN. 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R.Fisuer,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 








Garland Milling 


CORPORATION 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
GREENSBURG, IND. 








“Golden Loaf” rs 00r 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











5 600 to 2,000. 6,375 1,355,711 3,149,873 
10 Less than 200 





to 600 ..... 2,150 230,340 551,209 
18 16,225 3,677,963 8,488,965 
_ CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 
NORTHWEST 


Number of active flour mills in Minne- 
apolis, interior Minnesota (Duluth-Superior 
ang St. Paul), North Dakota, South Dakota 
and ‘Montana, including daily capacity, num- 
ber ‘of Sacks of flour produced, number of 
bushels ground and percentage of capacity 
operated, by years ending Aug. 31: 

Daily Flour Wheat Pet. 
Crop No. capacity, made, ground, of ca- 
year mills sacks sacks bu. pacity 
1949. 83 181,181 36,969,081 85,710,679 73.5 
1948. 94 181,201 43,470,032 101,014,599 79.9 
1947. 105 187,686 51,397,666 118,185,603 91.2 
1946. 112 178,777 43,682,965 97,985,409 81.4 
1945. 121 179,348 44,160,380 102,549,883 82.0 
1944. 131 174,497 39,309,744 90,160,175 75.0 
1943. 140 174,850 36,783,161 84,534,027 70.0 
1942. 147 179,242 30,467,382 69,950,627 56.6 
1941. 150 179,751 28,681,041 65,619,746 53.0 
1940. 153 177,169 29,161,139 66,951,591 63.6 
1939. 157 177,169 28,193,207 67,989,474 63.0 
1938. 169 206,363 28,116,798 64,553,866 465.4 
1937. 198 222,627 27,374,228 62,848,995 40.9 
1936. 203 237,116 35,958,955 82,558,825 ... 
1935. 201 239,584 30,405,610 69,808,802 42.3 
1934. 195 239,896 33,713,804 77,404,143 46.8 


MINNESOTA* 
Year ending Aug. 31: 
Daily Flour Wheat Pct. 
Crop No. capacity, made, ground, of ca- 
year mills sacks sacks bu. pacit 


1949.. 35 80,746 17,780,375 41,767,274 73.4 
1948.. 42 80,916 19,407,872 44,703,797 79.9 
1947.. 652 83,736 23,115,532 62,841,378 93.3 
1946.. 51 81,003 18,837,964 42,698,838 77.5 
1945.. 651 82,708 19,710,772 45,926,102 79.8 
1944.. 56 82,408 17,047,061 39,037,772 68.9 
1943.. 57 81,192 16,498,733 37,947,088 67.7 
1942.. 59 79,301 13,359,163 30,671,648 656.1 
1941.. 60 79,478 12,824,272 29,443,489 53.7 
1940.. 66 79,840 12,930,849 29,688,170 53.3 
1939.. 70 75,827 13,004,102 29,856,355 67.1 
1938.. 72 179,766 12,098,751 27,777,746 49.9 
1937.. 83 92,114 12,480,608 28,654,462 465.1 
1936.. 88 96,348 14,878,877 34,160,736 62.0 
1935.. 88 97,673 11,925,191 27,379,266 40.7 
1934.. 85 96,123 13,642,259 31,321,270 47.8 
*Includes Duluth-Superior and St. Paul. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Year ending Aug. 31: 
D 


aily Flour Wheat Pet. 
Crop No. capacity, made, ground, of ca- 
year mills sacks sacks bu. pacity 


1949.. 10 17,680 3,043,093 7,006,744 57.3 
1948.. 10 17,680 3,669,012 8,539,871 69.1 
1947.. 15 21,970 4,849,004 11,107,040 73.5 
1946.. 16 18,738 3,977,816 9,029,435 70.7 
1945.. 23 20,708 4,061,316 9,787,771 65.3 
1944.. 22 20,108 3,420,050 8,071,317 56.6 
1943.. 25 21,021 3,085,731 7,158,939 48.9 
1942.. 25 20,923 2,725,094 6,256,590 43.4 
1941.. 25 20,825 2,454,931 6,363,322 39.2 
1940.. 24 20,972 2,370,210 6,441,810 37.6 
1939.. 23 20,678 1,873,497 4,301,401 30.2 
1938.. 26 21,707 1,930,667 4,432,414 29.6 
1937.. 39 22,342 2,048,282 4,702,684 30.5 
1936.. 35 24,471 3,130,694 7,187,813 42.6 
1935.. 37 24,716 2,299,490 5,279,445 31.0 
1934.. 34 24,353 2,518,710 6,782,752 34.4 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Year ending Aug. 31: 
Daily Flour Wheat Pet. 
Crop No. capacity, made, ground, of ca- 
year mills sacks sacks bu. pacity 


1942.. 8 3,220 388,476 905,109 40.2 
1948.. 8 3,220 427,747 1,006,463 44.2 
1947.. 8 3,170 495,102 1,161,549 52.0 


1946.. 10 3.320 436,549 972,098 43.8 
1945.. 10 3,320 390,305 ° 936,733 39.1 
1944.. 14 3,705 357,870 771,680 28.2 
1943.. 14 38,949 334,061 771,680 28.2 


1942.. 16 4,391 
1941.. 17 4,292 
1940.. 16 4,557 
1939.. 16 4,508 
1938.. 17, 4,283 
1937.. 21 4,626 
1936.. 22 4,969 


442,797 1,016,628 33.6 
464,171 1,065,702 36.0 
552,103 1,267,583 40.3 
523,906 1,202,844 38.7 
386,343 887,015 30.0 
361,020 $28,871 26.0 
486,088 1,116,017 32.6 


1935.. 24 6,136 397,561 912,770 26.8 
1934.. 17 4,292 372,669 855,616 28.9 
MONTANA 

Year ending Aug. 31: 
Daily Flour Wheat Pet. 
Crop No. capacity, made, ground, of ca- 
year mills sacks c bu. pacity 


sacks 
1949.. 14 15,975 3,706,121 17,711,664 77.3 
1948.. 18 16,226 3,677.953 8,488,965 75.5 
1947.. 21 16,050 4,287,186 9,805,688 89.0 
1946.. 19 16,156 4,139,461 9,233,664 865.4 
1945.. 22 19,052 4,134,526 9,468,064 72.3 
1944.. 26 15,062 3,642,696 8,232,494 80.6 
1943.. 29 15,474 3,308,467 7,477,132 71.3 
1942.. 32 15,729 2,383,601 6,472,556 650.5 
1941.. 33 16,650 2,455,943 6,638,642 49.1 
1940.. 32 17,042 2,823,788 6,483,186 65.2 
1939.. 32 17,062 2,018,480 6,930,184 68.9 
1938.. 38 16,033 2,425,988 6,569,870 60.4 
1937.. 39 18,971 2,413,479 6,541,149 42.4 
1936.. 42 20,992 2,979,143 6,839,871 47.2 
1935.. 36 20,276 3,463,110 7,951,014 56.9 
1934.. 43 21,656 3,241,628 7,442,612 49.8 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Year ending Aug. 31: 


Daily Flour Wheat Pet. 
Crop No. capacity, made, ground, of ca- 
year mills sacks sacks bu. pacity 


1949.. 16 63,560 12,051,016 28,319,888 63.2 
1948.. 16 63,160 16,287,448 38,275,503 85.9 
1947.. 16 62,760 18,660,842 43,269,953 99.0 
1946.. 16 69,660 16,291,176 36,151,474 91.1 
1945.. 15 53,560 15,863,461 36,431,213 98.7 
1944.. 15 63,214 14,842,067 33,988,333 92.9 
1943.. 15 63,214 13,666,169 31,179,188 84.9 
1942.. 15 68,898 11,656,728 26,533,305 65.4 
1941.. 15 68,506 10,381,724 23,835,691 59.1 
1940.. 15 59,094 10,484,189 24,070,842 59.1 
1939.. 16 69,094 11,193,207 25,698,690 63.1 
1938.. 16 84,574 11,275,149 25,886,821 44.4 
1937.. 16 84,574 10,070,839 23,121,829 39.7 
1936.. 16 91,336 14,484,133 33,254,388 68.3 
1935.. 16 93,884 12,320,268 22,286,307 41.1 
1934:. 16 94,472 13,938,538 32,001,746 46.5 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. G. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
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“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Gable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard eat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
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DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 














WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction by U.S. mills during July, 
1949, was estimated by the Bureau 
of the Census to be 19 million sacks, 
6% below the June, 1949, figure and 
22% under the July, 1948, total of 
24.4 million sacks. 

Flour mills operated at an aver- 
age of 65.3% of capacity during July, 
the Census Bureau estimated. 

Wheat grindings were estimated at 
44.2 million bushels, compared with 
46.3 million in June. Wheat offal 
output was 380,600 tons, about 10,- 
000 tons less than in June. The av- 
erage extraction rate for the nation 
was estimated at 71.6%. 

The Bureau explained in its an- 
nouncement of production that be- 
ginning with the July report, its 
monthly estimates have been revised 
to represent the output of all com- 
mercial wheat flour mills in the U.S. 
The estimates are based on reports 
received from about 400 mills which 
report monthly, adjusted to repre- 
sent the output of about 1,360 mills 
which were canvassed in annual 
survey for 1948. Wheat flour mills 
in that sample group, the Bureau 
said, are believed to account for 
about 98% of all wheat flour pro- 
duction. 

A detailed tabulation of production 
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19 MILLION SACKS ESTIMATED 
FOR JULY WHEAT FLOUR TOTAL 


Census Bureau Reports Decline of 6% From June, 1949, 
Total and 22% Less Than July, 1948; Running 
Time Estimated at 65.3% of Capacity 


tor July, 1949, follows: 


JULY FLOUR PRODUCTION 

Flour production by states in the U.S. 

for July, 1949, with comparisons, as re- 

ported by the Bureau of Census, U.S. De- 

partment of Commerce (in sacks, 000’s 
omitted): 

July, June, Monthly aver. 

1948 7 


State 1949 1949 194 
California .... 396 416 333 405 
Colorado ..... 337 348 462 457 
Illinois ....... 891 1,030 1,183 1,193 
Indiana ...... 268 376 346 371 
Kansas ....... 3,081 3,197 4,267 4,344 
Michigan ..... 349 369 386 371 
Minnesota .... 2,246 2,351 2,688 3,340 
Missouri ..... 1,883 1,942 2,208 2,281 
Montana ..... 237 265 301 355 
Nebraska .... 472 511 666 710 
New York .... 2,271 2,469 2,615 2,706 
No. Dakota .. 199 214 276 397 
eee Pere 754 676 800 762 
Oklahoma .... 923 1,023 1,096 1,192 
Oregon ....... 445 391 491 618 
Tee bevecees 1,256 1,452 1,634 1,801 
Lo, Sey eee 329 310 
Washington .. 7172 817 983 1,053 
Wisconsin .... 171 219 210 207 


Other states .. 1,725 1,740 2,216 2,587 





Fetal ciccie 18,994 20,116 23,268 25,458 

Data through 1948 in this series represent 
actual production as reported by all mills 
regardless of size; those for subsequent 
months are estimated, based on reports 
from mills with a daily capacity of over 
400 sacks. Estimates are shown only for 
states in which the mills reporting each 
month accounted for more than 90% of the 
total production during the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1948. : 

Commencing with July, 1949, estimating 
factors have been revised based upon 1948 
reports from all known mills. Previous 1949 
figures by state shown above have been 
revised, Monthly averages for 1947 and 
1948 are calculated from revised figures 
for those years covering all known mills. 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


Wheat flour production in the U.S. as reported by the Bureau of the Census of the U.S. 


Department of Commerce: 


--Production— 


Wheat Wheat 
ground* flour 
(1,000 (1,000 Offal 
Month bu.) sacks) (tons) 
1949— 
SOI, iccvvccsece 44,222 18,994 380,597 
TUNE wccccccvacs 45,862 19,907 386,657 
MAY ccccccscoss 39,573 17,162 334,365 
y\ | GPerere ee eee 39,168 17,007 330,126 
March ...sseee> 46,420 20,178 388,055 
February ...... 46 19,760 377,296 
January ....... 61,274 22,383 424,801 
1943— 

December .....-. 61,488 22,487 427,310 
November ...... 62,835 22,887 434,261 
October ........ 66,355 24,156 461,952 
September ..... 63,771 23,402 451,015 
August ......55 57,362 24,940 478,262 
TUL - wccccccvecs 55,664 24,179 466,902 
TUBS cccccscvce 62,416 22,827 438,162 
MAY coccccesces 51,883 22,670 430,408 
APPID .occccccess 60,288 22,079 422,334 
March .....s0+5 49,631 21,768 415,510 
February ....+. 47,974 21,002 401,958 
January ....... 65,141 24,174 460,890 


Daily Wheat 
24-hour fiour 


capacity pro- Average Average Flour 


inwheat duction Ib. of Ib. of extrac- 
flourt as % wheat offal , tion 
(1,000 ofca- persack persack ratef 
sacks) pacity offlour of flour (%) 
1,164 65.3 139.7 40.1 71.6 
1,145 66.9 138.2 38.8 72.3 
1,142 60.1 138.4 39.0 72.3 
1,148 57.0 138.2 38.8 72.4 
1,153 64.8 138.0 38.5 12.6 
1,147 74.9 137.6 38.2 72.7 
1,148 78.0 =~ 137.4 38.0 72.8 
1,146 75.5 137.4 38.0 72.8 
1,146 83.2 137.3 37.9 72.8 


1,162 80.0 136.9 38.1 73.1 


Data represent production of approximately 1,100 mills. Production is reported by all 
mills with a daily capacity of over 400 sacks and the output of the remainder is estimated. 
Data estimated on the basis of reports from mills for a daily 24-hour capacity of 401 


sacks or more. 


Capacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 24-hour capacity by the 
number of days in the month, excluding Sundays and holidays. 

‘Wheat as purchased, including dockage, if any. 

¢tThe combined daily 24-hour capacity of the mills in the “400 sacks and under” group 
previously included in the monthly survey is assumed to be constant at the June, 1947, total 


of 104,630 sacks. 


q{White flour production as compared with amount of wheat ground. 





Infestation 





(Continued from page 12) 


serted that a substantial amount of 
insect infestation had its origin in 
boxcars which, like some farm or 
country elevator storage bins, might 
harbor insects which contaminated 
grain or flour while in transit. 

Mr. Fakler issued the following 
statement which summarized the con- 
ference: 

“Members of the grain committee 
of the Millers National Federation, 
under the chairmanship of E. W. 
Reed, executive vice president, Flour 


Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo., met today with officials of sev- 
eral federal government agencies for 
the purpose of discussing the prob- 
lem of control of insect infestation 
in wheat and wheat flour... . 
“The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has set high standards for the 
sanitary condition of flour mill eleva- 
tors and milling plants. In coopera- 
tion with government and private 
agencies, flour millers generally have 
applied available modern technical 
skills and methods with the result 
that the sanitary condition of their 
plants meets these high standards. 
. “The Food and Drug Administra- 


tion has also set high standards for 
the purity of flour mill products and 
for their freedom from contamina- 
tion. It was pointed out that despite 
all the sanitary practices now em- 
ployed in the mills to eliminate insect 
infestation during the milling process, 
it is physically impossible for millers 
to attain these high product stand- 
ards for the reason that at this time 
there are no similar standards of 
freedom from contamination appli- 
cable to their raw material, wheat. 

“Modern techniques and skills en- 
able the miller to eliminate all extra- 
neous or outside contamination. How- 
ever, wheat is subject to inside or 
hidden insect infestation by reason 
of the fact that weevil eggs are de- 
posited inside the wheat berry while 
the wheat is in storage on the farm 
and elsewhere. Methods are now 
available for detecting whether or not 
the wheat berry has been so contam- 
inated, but there is no known method 
of effectively removing such con- 
tamination in the milling process. 
Furthermore, presently there is no 
official application of these detecting 
methods in the commercial market- 
ing of wheat. 

“The purpose of the conference to- 
day was to explore with govern- 
ment agencies ways and means by 
which available scientific information 
and methods can be applied prac- 
tically and effectively to the raw ma- 
terial, wheat, as well as to the mill- 


‘ing plants and the milled products. 


“Government officials attending the 
conference expressed themselves as 
being impressed with the seriousness 
of the problem and with the need for 
immediate study and constructive ac- 
tion. Representatives of the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
the Grain Inspection Service, and the 
Food and Drug Administration volun- 
tarily offered to create a joint com- 
mittee for the purpose of giving the 
problem immediate consideration 
with a view to the development of 
recommendations which can be con- 
sidered by all those who are inter- 
ested and affected, and.upon which 
constructive action can be based.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


135,000 TONS WHEAT AND 
BARLEY SET FOR ORIENT 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Columbia 
River and Puget Sound ports are 
scheduled to load and ship about 
135,000 long tons of wheat and bar- 
ley to Japan and Korea during Oc- 
tober in 11 full cargoes and 13 par- 
cel lots, according to the army trans- 
portation corps. 

Two or three of the full cargoes 
will go from Puget Sound and the re- 
mainder from Portland, Vancouver, 
Wash., Longview and Astoria. The 
parcels, averaging about 3,000 tons, 
are at present slated to move out 
about equally from the river and 
sound districts, although experience 
has shown that some of the sched- 
uled sound shipments usually wind 
up in Columbia River loadings, ow- 
ing to the greater storage capacity 
of this area. . 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA FLOUR MEN 
HEAR JOHN Y. HUBER, 3RD 


PHILADELPHIA—John Y. Huber, 
3rd, Keebler-Weyl Baking Co., told 
the Philadelphia Association of Flour 
Distributors last week that the sal- 
tines baked by his firm’s new plant 
in an eight-hour day would stretch 
to Chicago and halfway back. He used 
this as an illustration of the high 
speed methods employed in the crack- 
er industry today and went on to ex- 
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plain that this is only one phase 
of operations which makes the trade 
different and of larger scope than 
that of bread bakers. 1 

The speaker also estimated that 
the average cracker producer uses 
five times as much flour as one in the 
bread industry. 

Mr. Huber climaxed his discourse 
at the first fall meeting of,the local 
association at Kugler’s Restaurant 
with answering questions from the 
floor. 

Preceding him at the head table 
was Ray Woods, William Penn Flour 
Mills, president of the Philadelphia 
association, who outlined the elabor- 
ate program arranged at the forth- 
coming Baking Industry Exposition 
at Atlantic City. 

Edward Oescher, Jr., new secretary 
of the group promised that the pro- 
gram for the Atlantic City gathering 
will be “of prime interest to every- 
one in the flour trade.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFE——— 


CLARENCE E. LEE RESIGNS 
AS CROUCH GRAIN MANAGER 


DALLAS—Clarence E. Lee has re- 
signed as manager of the J. C. 
Crouch Grain Co., Dallas, a subsidiary 
of the Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. 
Mr. Lee has not announced his plans 
for the future and expects first to 
take a brief vacation. 

Mr. Lee joined the Crouch firm 
four years ago and previously was 
with the Kansas. Elevator Co., Kan- 
sas City. Before that he was with 
International Milling Co. for 17 
years, and for 10 years of that time 
as manager of the company’s mill at 
Greenville, Texas, where he was 
transferred from Duluth, Minn. 

The Crouch Grain Co. operates 
terminal elevators at Dallas,. Ft. 
Worth, Amarillo and Lubbock, Texas, 
with a total storage capacity of 
14% million bushels. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JULY RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
SET AT 160,000 SACKS 


WASHINGTON—Rye flour produc- 
tion in the U.S. during July, 1949, 
was estimated by the Bureau of the 
Census to be 160,000 sacks, compared 
with 179,000 sacks during June, 1949, 
and 153,000 sacks during July, 1948. 

Rye grindings totaled 357,000 bu. 
for the month and offal produced 
was estimated at 1,956 tons. 

A detailed tabulation of rye flour 
production for July, 1949 follows: 

RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 

Production of rye flour in the U.S. as re- 


ported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
U.8. Department of Commerce: 





Grain Flour Offal pro- 
ground, output, duced, 
Month bu. sacks tons 
1949— 7000's omitted—, 
TERT crovecacese 357 160 1,956 
TUM cicrecceccs 375 170 1,879 
MT, Gbecsecess 312 141 1,550 
SMOG co iccosceces 307 138 1,575 
evtopecs 388 174 2,061 
February ...... 403 184 1,980 
January ....... 379 166 2,230 
1948— 
December . + 396 174 2,207 
November ..... 396 172 2,372 
oehecbe 427 186 2,690 
September ..... 309 129 2,234 
snesvee 410 179 2,313 
GU Scivevicec 32 145 2,051 
TUM ..ncccccee 377 167 2,138 
reve reriy 326 143 2,024 
BRR ves vsictes 440 201 2,164 
etbeeews 423 195 1,982 
cesses 4388 223 2,270 
January ....... 48 154 2,012 
Total, 1948 .. 4,671 3,072 26,447 
— Eee 93 1,866 23,528 
SOUD. -aweses 5,726 2,489 33,925 
BOSE .nkcecss 31 x 21,364 


——BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 


National Fire Prevention Week, 
Oct. 9-15. 
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CRAZY HATTER — The Midwest 
Bakers Club held its Sept. 26 lunch- 
eon meeting in the Alameda Room 
of the Plaza Cafeteria located on 
Country Club Plaza in Kansas City, 
Mo. Before the luncheon, all mem- 
bers of the club were guests at the 
broadcast of a unique audience par- 
ticipation radio show, “Luncheon on 
the Plaza,” which originates each 
day from the Plaza Cafeteria. Ruth 
Ann Smith (above, left), manager of 
the club, participated in the “Crazy 
hat contest,” which is one of the 
features of the show. In recognition 
of the coming National Donut 
Month, Miss Smith wore a hat made 
completely of doughnuts, which she 
made with the help of Walter Jesse, 
a Kansas City baker. The hat fea- 
tured two large doughnuts, one the 
brim and the other the crown. To 
this were added more than 50 little 
doughnuts which served as decora- 
tion. The unusualness of the hat and 
the very clever way in which it had 
been made, caught the fancy of the 
audience and Miss Smith was select- 
ed by the audience as the outstand- 
ing “crazy hatter” of the morning. 
In addition, W. J. Kuchenbecker, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., Kansas 
City, president of the club, was in- 
terviewed on. the air, telling of the 
activities and work of the club. 





500,000-BU. ANNEX STARTED 
FOR JENNINGS GRAIN CO. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Ground 
was broken last week for construc- 
tion of a 500,000-bu. annex to the 
C. D. Jennings Grain Co. elevator in 
Hutchinson, Kansas. Present capac- 
ity of the Jennings structure is 3,- 
100,000 bu. 

Cc. D. Jennings, president of the 
company, expects to have the pit and 
foundations completed by cold weath- 
er this fall and to build the 12 new 
concrete tanks early in the spring. 

Construction is almost completed 
on a 2 million-bushel addition to the 
Farmers Cooperative Commission Co. 
terminal. Total capacity at Hutchin- 
son by the time the 1950 wheat crop 
starts moving will be 20,900,000 bu. 





Devaluation 





(Continued from page 9) 


American millers. Nonratification by 
Brazil and Cuba is attributed to the 
fact that the national legislatures 
of these nations have not met since 
the wheat agreement was approved 
by the U.S. Senate. 

Better timing of the effective date 
of the agreement or previous assur- 
ance of ratification consideration by 


the importing nations when the pact 
was being discussed would have been 
of better service to the milling in- 
dustry than empty pledges that the 
interests of the U.S. flour exporters 
would be protected, industry observ- 
ers say. 

Tight supplies of wheat, resulting 
from the loan program plus the de- 
valuation of these foreign curren- 
cies, éffectively shuts out the U.S. 
miller from Cuba and the Philippines 
on sales outside the TWA. 


In addition to this group of non- 
ratifying nations in the wheat pact 
there is another substantial road- 
block to the export flour business in 
the administrative ruling of USDA 
that subsidy payments cannot be 
made to western European nations 
using Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration funds. These following na- 
tions are involved in this administra- 
tive decision: Belgium, Denmark, 
Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Portugal and Sweden. However, 
if these nations had free dollars they 
could buy U.S. flour and earn the 
subsidy, but such buying power is 
scarce. 


Hits Farmers, Too 


Part of this blockade of the USS. 
flour export business could have been 
remedied had USDA officials exhib- 
ited greater interest in expediting 
relief measures. The delay in remov- 
ing the obstacles to the export of 
flour not only is a disservice to the 
milling industry but also to the 
American wheat producer whose spe- 
cial interest is the duty of the USDA, 
it is said. Implementing legislation 
for the IWA was not presented to 
Congress until some time after the 
pact was ratified. It is asserted that 
the implementing legislation could 
and should have accompanied the 
pact to Congress. 

Ineligibility of ECA nations using 
ECA funds for a flour subsidy is the 
result of an administrative decision 
at USDA. The ECA is clear enough 
in its ban on sales of commodities 
between CCC and other government 
agencies. Under the present proced- 
ure wheat owned by CCC is trans- 
ferred first to ECA before its title 
passes to the foreign claimant. In the 
matter of wheat flour that is not 
the case, since flour sales are made 
directly between U.S. mills and the 
foreign buyers. Yet USDA has seen 
fit to take a highly debatable posi- 
tion in its ruling. 

In urging the Senate Agriculture 
Committee to speed its consideration 
of the subsidy legislation Herman 
Fakler, vice president of the Millers 
National Federation, questioned the 
nature of the USDA flour subsidy 
ruling but he said that since no re- 
versal appeared likely at USDA the 
Senate should act. 

These remedies would reopen the 
customary export markets to the 
US. milling industries, but on sales 
of flour in addition to the quantities 
involved under the IWA, Australia 
and Canada appear to have a big edge 
over the American mills. 

In the course of time some slacken- 
ing of the devaluation advantage will 
occur as living costs rise in the de- 
valuing nations.. But in the case of 
Canada and Australia, both commod- 
‘ity exporters, this readjustment of 
internal price levels will not be as 
great as in the case of a big exporter 
of finished goods like Great Britain 
where its higher costs of raw mate- 
rials in terms of pounds in a rela- 
tively short time will have to be 
reflected in increased wages unless 
labor can ‘be persuaded’ to absorb 
part of the cost of devaluation. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 
lb.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Chicago Mpls. Kans.City st. Louis Buffalo 
on | CR rere ---@7.35 $...@6. -++@... $...@... $7.45 @7.55 
a. Th a... SRR ieee 6.45@6.00 ...@.. caeee vos so es we hat ahi 
Spring high gluten ............. «--@... 6.85@6.15 oe We see ~--@... 6.30@6.40 
I MI, o's aie siete no. vdeo ee a Sree | } * awe wee - -@5.80 — neon 
Spring standard ...............:. 5.35@5.85 6.55@5.75 Ca ee --@5.70 5.90@6.00 
Spring first clear ................ 4.70@5.54 5.30@5.60 eois Wh ois « --@5.30 6.55@5.65 
Hard winter family ............. ee ---@... 6.00@6.95 -» @6.85 ee fae 
Hard winter short .............. 5.45 @5.64 --+@... 6.40@56.50 -- @5.60 ith stor 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.35 @5.55 --@... 6.20@5.356 --@5.45 5.65@5.70 
Hard winter first clear .......... --»@4.40 --@... 3.60@3.70 --@4.70 5.35@5.40 
Soft winter family .............. on VES oo oo @ sew wet baw 7° O66 © .45Q ae. 
Soft wimter short patent ........ 6.00@6.60 --@ ... 6.35@6.90 --@6.00 5.60@5.65 
Soft winter standard ........... 4.80@6.35 -@... ort Ee oo @ .t4 4¢o Mined 
Soft winter straight ............. YS oe -@... 6.15@5.26 --@5.00 5.40@5.45 
Soft winter first clear ......... 5.25 @5.75 BA wr eee «-.-@4.25 4535@4.40 
Rye flour, white ...........%.... 4.10@4.20 4.156 @4.35 60 ce -+»@4.65 4.85@4.90 
Be ROG, Gare. 0. ee he iake Nee 3.10@3.50 3.65@3.85 6% -».-@3.55 3.75@3.80 
Durum, gran., bulk ............. 5.85@5.90 5.65@5.70 Pe eres ~+» @6.65 «+» @6.21 

New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
SEE PEP oee eee CLF $7.62@7.65 $6.95@7.15 $...@ ... $7.16@7.45 $...@.. 
Spring high gluten ............. 6.35@6.50 6.50@6.60 6.37@6.52 6.28@6.31 a be 
NES GEE <i.dids bahia t0e Hed s.0'tle eas «++» 6.26@6.35 6.17@6.32 6.90@6.16 0 A ahi 
oo arr rr ee 6.00@6.20 6.15@6.25 6.02@6.17 56.80@6.01 oR hae 
Spring first clear ............+. 5.45@5.65 5.95@6.05 5.47@5.67 6.49@5.81 se @ i. 
Hard winter short ............. 6.05@6.25 5.85@5.95 6.02@6.22 5.65@5.94 — 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.75@5.90 5.75@5.85 5.72@5.87 56.45@5.79 -@.. 
Soft winter family .............. rs eee o++@... %7.64@7.67 ...@... ..@ 
Soft winter straight ............. 5.00@5.60 ~--@... 6.02@5.62 -@... @ oe 
Soft winter standard ............ ae WRT "Xk eae weeiemen ipabietienet tale 
Rye flour, white ................ 4.55@5.75 4.60@4.70 ...@... 4.55@4.65 |..@.. 
ne eae one ey Jee lg -@. 3.35 @4.15 @.. 
Durum, gran., bulk 6.24@6.29 ...@. ..@. .-@6.20 ...@.. 

Seattle Los Angeles Toronto **Winni 

Family patent ... $...@6.95 $...@... Spring top patent]... $...@11.00 $11.15@11.4 
Bluestem ........ a A! oe, | (le Spring second patent{ ...@10.50 10.65@10.90 
Bakery grades ... ...@6.26 ...@... Spring first clearf ... ...@ 9.40 op GY os 
TE. Sndhok ewe - +» @5.89 @ Spring exports§ ..... @14.00 ...@ Ss 


Ontario soft winterst 7.90@ 9.00  |..@ 
Ontario exports§ .... ...@ 4.10 


ee 
**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand jutes. §98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled b 
a 8. y the secretary of the Chica; 
of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on Sept. 24, and corresponding Tate of a ara 


7—Wheat—  -—Corn—, 
1949 1948 1949 1948 








c—Oats—, -—Rye—, -Barley— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 

















Baltimore ........... 5,678 2,657 1,782 20 71 9 
oo < 1,052 1,035 aes se ae ner 92 ' ne th: 
uffalo 14,797 6,631 234 -. 3,902 1,982 204 56 1,876 79 
owen iiss 898 69 ie re ‘S yey 27 “te 
‘° 770 8,125 1,134 481 3,038 5,996 1,497 521 315 6586 
Duluth 23,337 22,330 240 .. 3,692 2540 593 232 9,630 1,936 
Ft. Worth 10,569 12,456 246 17 #127 «188 17 12 20 22 
Galveston ............ 1,957 3,387 460 a ow oa +" 
Hutchinson -.. 13,406 13,416 ~t v 3 s 2 10 aX s 
Indianapolis ... 3,632 2,119 318 202 339 631 55 75 vy 
Kansas City 37,054 40,410 143 32 205 45 206 197 61 64 
Milwaukee 410 1,306 126 .. 626 168 sn 32 2,403 2,274 
olis " 5,712 32 -. 6,447 2,992 1,678 2 
New Orleans DN cet 740 1,929 138 Ke 5 hese og wT. Peder a 
ew York ........... 1,421 821 680 6 88 3 ; ia “9 
Afloat : as Pri ts ce a Mi ~ 
Omaha ..... 597 82 1,537 788 273 86 48 92 
’ 92 
Peoria ...... ° 33 3 162 124 &a ee es 62 
Philadelphia ......... 2,451 2,532 283 aa 16 20 46 263 129 49 
Sioux City 1,263 34 47 873 =— 450 55 21 107 124 
St. Joseph : 6,351 56 50 946 «©2999 rs - 34 30 
St. Louis 9,785 143 55 1,835 608 37 26 9 3 
Wichita 8,638 ny “+ *% 4 és se 30 
Lakes 428 100 es aie — ee 
Canals 507 ° id 
Ce a a 204,524 173,575 6,748 1,055 24,910 17,392 4,901 3,860 25,673 16,226 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on - 
load lots, prompt delivery, in tons, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated mort Praag 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas Cit St. Louis > 
Spring bran ...... $44.00@44.50 §....@41.00 $ @.... al os. Pe en 
Hard winter bran... ....@.... 38.50@ 39,00 -@. hse: hai 
pO a SS Ene, SORTER RSET) mummy unhisy ..@ 45.00 @ 46.00 
Standard midds.* .. ...:@60.50 ....@48.00  |...@.:.. .@. me pS 
Flour midds.¢ .... ....@53.50 ....@652.50 45.26@46.76 .@. 53.50@54.50 
Red dog .......... 54.00@55.00 ....@55.00 ....@.... .@. Seat wer 6 
juffalo Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh tl 
Spring bran ....... $45.50@46.00 $....@54.00 $....@53.00 $49.00@ 64.10 ae 
Standard midds.* .. 52.50@53.00 @60.00 ....@61.00 56.00@59.10 ....@.... 
Flour midds.t 57.00 @58.00 say: -+++@ ose, 600096210 ....@.... 
Red dog ......:.. 58.00 @59.00 @65.00 ....@67.00 64.00@66.10 |...@.... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlin 
».. .. OVP Tee $....@67.00 $....@60.00 $....@6300 
qWinnipeg ......... «+++ @49.00 @51.00 aks 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT FLAX 
-~—Mpls.—— ——Chicago- _ --—Kansas City—, Mpls. 
Dec. May Dec. Mar. May July Dec. Mar. May Oct. 
2. GaSe e 217% 210% 214% 213% 206% 188% 209% 199% 208 395 
TET ee 219% 212 216% 215% 208% 189% 211% 201% 200 395 
Gee. Be Sicewkes 218% 211% 215% 214% 207% 189 210% 200% 209 390 
ae. SECA TY 217% 212 213% 215 208% 190% 210 201 208% 385 
Sept. 30 ........ 219 213% 214% 215%. 209% 191% 209% 201% 208% 385 
ORs Biwas desis 218% 212% 213% 214 208% 191% 209% 200% 208% 385 
-CORN— r RYE .7 O A'T3—————__. 
D M D M bee D ae 
’ ec. ar. ec, ay t. ec. Dec, May Dec. Ma Dec. M 
Sept. 26. 116% 119% 142% 148 145% 145% 138% 142 67% $3 61% 57 % 
Sept. 27. 118% 120% 145 150 147% 147% 140% 144% 67% 63% 62 58% 
Sept. 28. 118% 121% 145% 150% 148% 149 141% 144% 68% 63% 62 58% 
Sept. 29. 118% 121% 145% 150% 149% 149% 141% 144% 67% 63% 61% 58% 
Sept. 30. 117% 120% 145% 150% 151% 161 142% 145 68 63% 62% 68% 
Oct. 1... 117% 120% 145% 150% 151% 161% 142% 145% 67% 63 61% 68% 



















































































































































































































MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Southwestern flour business 
was. boosted out of mediocrity last week 
by the sale of round lots of flour to chain 
bakers early in the week. During the fore- 
part of the week business averaged 150 to 
200%, but in the final days mills were able 
to secure bookings equal to only 15 to 
20% of mill capacity, and the resulting 
average for the week was 75 to 80%. This 
compares with about 50% the preceding 
week and 80% a year ago. The amount of 
export business was scarcely worth men- 
tioning, amounting to only 2% of total 
volume sold. 

The entrance of two leading chain bak- 
ers into the market early in the week was 
the only happening of importance in the 
bakery flour trade in this area. Round lots 
were booked with the mills regularly trad- 
ing with these customers, and one baker is 
presumed to be covered for 60 days while 
the other is supplied for October at least. 

Meanwhile, the wheat market gained 
strength and shot over the loan level at 
Kansas City, affecting flour price advances 
and causing some country selling of wheat. 
The bakery trade was not moved out of 
its state of complacency, and very little 
bakery flour was booked during the rise 
of prices. Two thoughts were uppermost in 
the minds of bakeries who serve the in- 
dustrial East and South. One is that the 
loan level of wheat is being looked upon 
as a ceiling rather than a floor for flour 


values. They feel that wheat prices will 
reach a limit when they go over the loan 
price, because sufficient country selling 
of wheat will tend to stop any further ad- 
vance. 

The other point being brought out by 
bakers is that retail business is not as good 
as in previous years, especially when strikes 
such as those in the coal and steel in- 


dustry are keeping workers home from 
their jobs. The percentage of stale returns 
in these areas is on the increase, and bak- 
ers are ‘finding that previously contracted 
flour is lasting them longer than they 
originally anticipated. 


Thus the smaller bakery trade is not 
buying much flour these days and busi- 
ness with this segment of the industry 
is slow. However, the situation has brought 
an improvement in the number of shipping 
instructions on old contracts with mills in 


this area. But it remains that new sales 
are showing up less frequently. 

Family flour was a good seller last week 
among the mills which distribute nationally 
advertised brands. A rising market which 
brought about a 20¢ advance in family 
prices caused jobbers to build up inven- 
tories to a greater extent than any time 
in recent months and the large family 
flour mills say that some of their cus- 
tomers are,booked for as long as 60 to 90 
days. The average is now closer to 45 to 60 
days than the 30 days which previously 
was the rule. 

Export business continued in the dol- 
drums. Norway was the only European 
buyer of flour last week, that country 
accepting 3,000 long tons of 80% extrac- 
tion type of flour on the basis of $3.90 
jutes, Gulf. Latin American business was 
slow, due to the lack of dollars in that 
area and the failure of a good share of 
the nations yet to ratify the International 
Wheat Agreement. Ecuador has ratified 
but has not officially notified the State 
Department of this action, so continues 
to be ineligible to receive subsidized flour. 
Bolivia, however, ratified and was accepted 
into the group of 26 nations who are 
eligible for subsidy payments on their pur- 
chases, 

Operations of mills at Kansas City fell 
to only 70% of capacity last week, com- 
pared with 76% the preceding week and 
100% a year ago. The strike on the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad continues to reduce 
operations at various points in the South- 
west, and boxcar shortage problems are 
hounding practically All the mills. 

Flour prices are much higher this week, 
both family and bakery grades being 15@ 
20¢ over a week ago. First clears are 
about unchanged to 5¢ sack lower and 
low grades are down 10¢ sack. 

Quotations, carlots, Kansas City, Oct. 1, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.40@5.50, standard patent $5.20@5.35, 
straight $5.15@5.30; established brands of 
family flour $6@6.95; first clears $3.60@ 
3.70, second clears $3@3.15; 1% ash clears 
or higher $2.65@2.75; soft wheat short 
patent $6.35@6.90, straight $5.15@5.25, cake 
flour $6@6.50. 

One mill reports domestic business active, 
one fair, six quiet, five slow, five dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 83% of ca- 
pacity last week, compared with 77% the 
preceding week and 91% one year ago. 
Domestic sales, divided about 80% to bak- 
ers and .20% to family trade, averaged 
58%, compared with 45% the previous 
week. Export sales were negligible. Ship- 
ping directions ranged from fair to good. 
Prices advanced 15@20¢ sack. 

Oklahoma City: Flour prices advanced, 
with local mills quoting as follows, basis 
delivered Oklahoma points in 100-Ib. ‘cot- 
tons Oct. 1, carlots: family short patent 
$7, standard $6.40@6.60; bakery unenriched 


short patent $6, standard patent $5.70; 
truck lots $1 higher on all grades. 

Texas: Sales last week, though still only 
fair in volume, were fully up to previous 
week or two. Aside from some round-lot 
sales to chain bakers, in which a few mills 
participated, sales amounted to 20 to 25% 
of capacity, about equally divided, family 
and bakers, with an occasional car for ex- 
port. Operations were maintained at around 
70% of capacity. Prices were about 20¢ 
higher on family flour, unchanged on bak- 
ers and 10@20¢ lower on clears, which are 
again beginning to accumulate to some 
extent. 

Quotations Oct. 1, cottons: family flour, 
extra high patent $6.30@6.75, high patent 
$6@6.45; standard bakers, unenriched $5.50 
@5.60; clears, unenriched $4@4.25, deliv- 
ered TCP. 

Omaha: Good fiour sales were reported 
here last week. Most orders were for fam- 
ily flour. Millers explained that an upswing 
in home baking must be responsible for the 
increased buying. Deliveries were asked 
for a period within the next 90 to 120 days. 

Production averaged from five to six 
days. Millers indicated that the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad strike is causing little 
or no inconvenience here. Shipping and re- 
routing is done more easily than was 
anticipated. 

Quotations Oct. 1: family flour $6.02, 
bakery $5.65, cake flour $7.14. 

Hutchinson: Except for a burst of buy- 
ing by large chains, little of which was 
shared, business was extremely quiet for 
mills of the Hutchinson area last week. 
Sharp bidding for all types of business led 
to closing at unsatisfactory prices. Ship- 
ping directions were fair, and operations ran 
from 50 to 80%. Loadings were frequently 
retarded by inability to get boxcars. It 


is the first time the pinch has been felt. 


here. Higher cash wheat premiums and 
lower feed prices helped boost flour 5@15¢ 
sack. 

Salina: Demand for flour is slow with 
prices 10@20¢ sack higher. Shipping direc- 
tions are good but boxcars are scarce. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Flour sales perked up last 
week, and a combination of fairly liberal 
family flour bookings and scattered bakery 
flour sales more than doubled the small 
volume reported the previous week. 

Bakers, for the most part, are reluctant 
to book any substantial amounts at the 
higher price levels, and business in that 
line consisted of bookings of a fill-in na- 
ture. Two chain operators were the ex- 
ception to this procedure last week, but 
their buying was confined to winter wheat 
mills. 

In contrast, family flour sales last week 
showed improvement on the rising market. 
Jobbers rounded out earlier purchases to 
hold bookings to 120 days, filling in amounts 
moved in recent weeks with purchases that 
amounted to about 30 days’ supplies. 

Total sales by spring wheat mills last 
week averaged 100% of capacity, compared 
with 43% the previous week and 85% in 
the corresponding week last year. Ship- 
ments from mills represented 95% of ca- 
pacity, compared with -104% the preceding 
week. (Percentage figures for this year are 
based on a five-day week; for last year on a 
six-day week.) 

Operations of Minneapolis mills averaged 
86% of capacity, compared with 84% the 
previous week and 30% in the same week 
a year ago. For the entire Northwest, 
operations averaged 75% of capacity, com- 
pared with 76% the preceding week and 
64% in the corresponding week of 1948. 

Quotations Oct. 3: standard patent $5.55 
@5.75, short patent $5.70@5.80, high glu- 
ten $5.85@6.15; established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.90, first clear $5.30@5.60, 
second clear $2.80@4.70, whole wheat $5.25 
@5.60 sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 

Interior Northwest Mills: Reports from 
interior mills indicate that demand for 
flour improved somewhat during the week. 
Sales of some larger lots were reported 
in addition to the usual fill-in quantities. 
Improved family flour business also was 
noted. Directions were fair to good. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: There was a slight improvement 
in the flour business last week. It did not 
require much business to be better than the 
previous six-day period, and several mill 
agents and brokers described flour sales as 
slow. However, some* reported more book- 
ings and more interest. Sales, however, did 
not reach the round lot size, as most of 
them weré in one, two and three carlots, 
but these were more numerous. Shipping 
directions continued good. 

Family flour demand improved and a fair 
amount of business was done. Sales were 
chiefly In. moderate lots, but a few larger 
round lot sales were also made. Deliveries 
were good. Quotations, 100-lb. cottons, Oct. 
1: spring top patent $6.45@6, standard pat- 
ent $5.35@5.85, first clear $4.70@5.54; fam- 
ily flour $7.35; hard winter short patent 
$5.45@5.64, 956% patent $5.35@5.66, first 
clear $4.40; soft winter short patent $¢@ 
6.60, standard patent $4.80@6.35, first clear 
$5.25 @5.75. 

St. Louis: Mills of the area report a 
slight improvement in bookings, especially 
of soft wheat flour. Bakers, however, are 
coming in and booking as far as 120 days 
aheatl, and carlot orders for prompt and 
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with offerings rather light. Shipping in- 
structions of soft flour are heavy, but 
hard wheat flour is moving slower. Job- 
bers say there is no change. e con- 
tinues ‘te: take prompt and nearby with an 
occasional car for 120 days’ shipment. 
Shipping instructions are good. Prices for 
hard, soft and clears are 5@20¢ bag high- 
er. Spr wheat patents are up 15¢, clears 
up 16@20¢. 

Central states mills say there is a little 
better inquiry, with a fair amount of flour 
being placed on the books for prompt 
to 90 days. Bakers are not showing as 
much interest as the family trade who are 
making some forward bookings. Prices on 
hard and soft patent and clears 5@20¢ bag 
higher. 

Quotations St. Louis, Oct. 1, in 100-lb. 
cottons: family top soft patent $6.10, ordi- 
nary $5.10, top hard $6.85, ordinary $5.45; 
bakers soft winter short patent $6, cake 
$6, pastry $4.85, soft straight $5, clear 
$4.25; hard winter short patent $5.60, stand- 
ard $5.45, clear $4.70; spring wheat short 
patent $5.80, standard patent $5.70, clear 
$5.30, low protein $4.50. 


EASTERN STATES 


Baffalo: Prices advanced quite sharply 
last week, with the greatest amount of in- 
crease noted in spring family, high gluten, 
standard and first clear. Though sales 
were of fair volume, there was no general 
buying on the Buffalo market. Shipping 
directions are excellent, and the volume 
of unfilled orders is being whittled down 
rather rapidly. 

Interest in the new crop is running at 
a high -level. From all indications the 
trade woulld be receptive to any dip in 
the market. Production dropped 8% last 
week. Periodically the Buffalo flour mills 
have been forced to slow down because 
of the lack of rsilroad boxcars to trans- 
port their output to market. 

Quotations Oct. 1, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.45@7.55, high gluten $6.30@6.40, 
standard $5.90@6, first clear $5.55@5.65, 
hard winter standard $5.65@5.70, first clear 
$5.35@5.40, soft winter short patent $5.60@ 
5.65, straight $5.40@5.45, first clear $4.35 
@ 4.40. ; 

New York: The local trade continues to 
mark time on volume buying and confines 
its purchases entirely to a car here and 
there. It continues to hope for another 
period of low prices and in the meantime 
has stretched those purchases beyond all 
expectations. In one of the dullest weeks 
in a long time, the only business of any 
substance was buying of southwesterns by 
two of the.chain bakers, chiefly for their 
October needs. Cake flours have not re- 
flected the improved consumer demand that 
usually comes with cooler weather and 
school days, and altogether the market is 
dull and lifeless. 

Quotations are within a fairly narrow 
range as lack of interest makes many fig- 
ures largely nominal. Spring wheat clears 
are more freely offered, some at great 
bargains, but without heavy takers. Ship- 
ping directions are active, so replacements 
will eventually be necessary regardless 
of the market. Family flours showed more 
activity as prices advanced. Levels at the 
close of the week _ about 15¢ higher. 

Quotations Oct. in cottons: spring 
family flour $7. $307. 65, high glutens $6.35 


@6.50, standard patents $6@6.20, clears 
$5.45@5.65; southwestern short patents 
$6.05@6.25, standard patents $5.75@5.90; 


soft wheat high ratios $6@7, straights $5 
@ 5.60. 

Pittsburgh: Drivers for three cracker 
baking concerns on strike here, and this 
along with the coal and steel industry labor 
troubles and uncertainty in allied indus- 
tries caused a dull week for flour sales in 
every line. Family flour, it might be added, 
improved in sales as home baking became 
more common, as it always does in strike 
periods. Bakers continued to report smaller 


sales of cakes, cookies and pies, and con- © 


sequently the sale of soft winter wheat 
flours was down to a low point. Direc- 
tions are stated to be very good. 

Flour buying is confined to minimum or- 
ders for immediate needs and deliveries. 
No long term commitments are being made. 
Flour prices are higher, but it is said in- 
ducements to buy are being made. Jobbers 
continue to watch their credit. 

Quotations in 100-lb. cottons, delivered at 
Pittsburgh district points Oct. 1: hard Kan- 
sas standard bakers patent $5.45@5.79, me- 
dium patent $5.55@5.86, short patent $5.65 
@5.94; standard spring wheat patent $5.80 
@6.01, medium patent $5.85@6.08, short 
patent $5.90@6.16; clears $5.49@5.81; high 
glutens $6.28@6.31; family flour, advertised 
brands $7.16@7.45, other brands $5.75 @6.39; 
pastry and cake flours $4.70@5.41; Pacific 
Coast pastry flour $6.14. 

Boston: Soaring flour values which ad- 
vanced to a new peak for the year effec- 
tively stymied buying activity in the Bos- 
ton market this week. A slight downturn 
was in force at the tail end of the week, 
but the decline was generally believed to 
be the result of fluctuations in the primary 
wheat markets and not the result of ex- 
tremely dull trading. 

Extreme gains ranging to 15¢ were re- 
duced to nets of approximately 5¢ at the 
close of .the week's trading, while hard 
winters finished about 10¢ higher on the 
average. Soft wheat flours were more re- 
sistant to the downturn and held their 
extreme gains ranging from 5@20¢. 

Dealers reported that buying interest was 
limited to small fill-in lots in most in- 
stances although the inventory position was 
generally believed to be at a very low 
point for the great majority of the users. 
In the case of the larger bakers the gen- 
eral opinion was that the end of July 
price break, of which most took advantage, 
had placed that segment of the trade in 
a commanding position which forced sell- 
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ers’ hands in an effort to do 
Houses catering to the 
in sweet goods t 
comparatively d gaining in volume 
“= Rod advent = cooler weather. 
ons Oct: spring short patents 
sotr@esa. so FEY $6.02@6.17, high glu- 
ten $6.37@6.52, first clears $5.47@5.67; hard 
winter short patents $6.02@6.22, standards 
$5.72@5.87; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.17 
@6.42; eastern soft winter straights $5.02 
rer high ratio $6.02@7.02; family $7.64 





Philadelphia: A brief flurry of reawakened 
buying interest which manifested itself 
earlier last week has been obliterated by a 
rather sharp rebound in prices, and deal- 
ings again are in a state of virtual sus- 
pension. 

The recovery first developed in the spring 
grades, with only first clear lagging be- 
hind the upswing, but it later caught up 
with the others and the group as a whole 
posted 25¢ advancement over the levels 
of the previous week. In hard and soft 
winters the upswing was less buoyant, with 
increases confined to 5¢ sack. 

Mill buying of wheat to meet the re- 
quirements of the brief revival in demand 
for flour is believed to be a prime influ- 
ence in the general strengthening of values 
since these orders came into the market 
amid an artificial shortage of the grain. 

The latter condition has been emphasized 
recently by reports from growing areas 
that farmers are holding more wheat off 
the market than was the case last yéar 
when the amount harvested was larger. 
It is also brought home by the fact that 
the government is offering 11%¢ over Chi- 
cago December future quotations for No. 2 
wheat to ships in the local harbor. 

Mill representatives say the purchasing 
flurry involved only moderate amounts to 
individual buyers, although one chain op- 
erator is said to have bought through 
October. 

They expect another wave of purchases 
in the near future since the majority of 
bakers are not too well supplied. Shipping 
directions have lost some of their vol- 
ume, but it is reported that a steady flow 
continues as bakers further reduce the 
amounts put on mill books during the buy- 
ing wave of two months ago. 

The rally in prices has been a disturbing 
influence to bakers’ confidence in the mar- 
ket and they seem inclined to hold off 
commitments until a better appraisal of the 
stiuation is made by -the experts. Most 
are remembering that last purchases were 
accomplished at well under prevailing levels. 

Meanwhile, the cooler weather has giv- 
en retail sales of baked goods a shot in 
the arm, but few instances come to light 
where volume is comparable to that of the 
same period a year ago. It is hoped ex- 
pansion will result from a continued pro- 
gram of weekly specials. 

Quotations Oct. 1: spring family $6.95@ 
7.15, high gluten $6.50@6.60, short patent 
$6.25@6.35, standard patent $6.15@6.25, first 
clear $5.95@6.05; hard winter short patent 
$5.85@5.95, standard $5.75@5.85; soft win- 
ter standard $5.20@5.30. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: The advance in flour prices 
in no way stimulated sales, and the total 
volume of business for the past week is 
far from good. Interest in future bookings 
is practically nil, and the majority of ‘sales 
range in shipping period from immediate to 
30 days. 

Bakers and jobbers appear very reluctant 
to follow the advancing prices, especially 
so since today’s prices show approximately 
$1 increase from the low price of the 
early summer. Sales on hard winters greatly 
outnumbered those of northern springs. The 
differential on the latter is a decided de- 
terrent to sales. Soft winters are again 
very quiet with cracker, cake and cookie 
bakers purchasing only for nearby re- 
quirements. Central states soft winters 
comprise the bulk of sales on soft flours 
with little or no interest in Pacific Coast 
flours, 

The production of baked goods is show- 
ing some improvement, and ‘this is re- 
flected in increased shipping directions. 
Stocks on hand are still rather low. BEx- 
port business continues rather quiet to both 
South American and Buropean countries. 
Norway is inquiring for prices. 

Quotations Oct. 1, carlots, delivered, 
packed in 100-lb. papers: hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.50@5.60, standard $5.30 
@5.45, first clear $4.05@4.45; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $6.05@6.30, standard 
$5.90@6.05, first clear $5.55@5.80, high glu- 
ten $6.25@6.40; soft wheat short patent 
$5.20@5.70, straight $4.80@5.05, first clear 
$4.15@4.40, high ratio cake $5.50@5.95; Pa- 
cific Coast cake $6.85@7.05, pastry $6@6.20; 
barge shipments from Minneapolis approxi- 
mately 20¢ sack less. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Portland: None of the Coast mills partici- 
pated in the acceptance of 112,000 sacks 
of flour taken by PMA last week. Half 
went to one of the larger intermountain 
mills, and the flour will be ground in 
Utah and Idaho. The balance of the busi- 
ness went to interior Oregon and Wash- 
ington mills, with two mills getting nearly 
all of the remaining half. The flour was 
reported sold as low as $4.75 sack to 
$4.85. This price was corisidered far too 
low by most of the mills, based on present 
wheat markets. It was the first request 
by PMA since April, and was a disappoint- 
ment to the majority of the mills. 

Domestic business is still spasmodic, with 
buyers in and out of the market. More 
interest has been shown on the advancing 
markets, but in the aggregate milling 
business of the Pacific Northwest con- 
tinues poor. 

Quotations Oct. 1: high gluten $6.32, all 
Montana $6.22, fancy hard wheat clears 
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$6.05, bluestem bakers $6.11, cake $6.62, 
pastry $5.97, 100% whole wheat $5.60, gra- 
ham $5.55, cracked wheat $5.65. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: While the list of wheat 
agreement countries grows, sales are few. 
Latin-American markets seem to be the 








ecnief source of business outside of the ~ 


U.K. The wheat board is holding up ship- 
ping instructions on shipments of govern- 
ment regulation flour due to some temporary 
difficulty. The domestic market is variable. 
Quotations Oct. 1: top patent springs for 
use in Canada $11 bbl., seconds $10.50, 
bakers $10.40, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars 
with 10¢ added for cartage where used. 
For export to U.K., government regulation 
flour $14 per 280 ib. for shipment to end 
of November. 

Only odd carlots of winter wheat flour 
are being sold. All buyers seem to be on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Quotations Oct. 1: 
$7.90@9 bbl., f.o.b. Montreal; export basis, 
$4.10 sack, bulk, Montreal. 

A small lot of winter wheat was re- 
cently sold for export which helped bolster 
price in domestic market where demand 
is. small. Deliveries are few as farmers 
are busy with fall work. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled just over 146,000 
bb]l., and of this total 87,300 bbl. were 
reported sold to Class 2 countries, mainly 
to the Philippines, Hong Kong and Cuba. 
The remainder was sold under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement contract, and 
was destined for Venezuela, British West 
Indies and British West Africa. Domestic 
trade is on a moderate scale, with mills 
operating only part time. There is no ac- 
cumulation of supplies. Quotations Oct, 1: 
top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary $11.15@11.40, cottons; second pat- 
ents $10.65@10.90; second patents to bakers 
$10.15 @10.40. 

Vancouver: If the latest developments 
around the Pacific are any criterion, de- 
valuation of the Canadian dollar will not 
help flour exporters to secure much new 
business. For some weeks past Hong Kong 
importers have been purchasing very sub- 
stantial quantities of Canadian flour, and 
large purchases were made for national 
government account with discharge either 
at Hong Kong or Keelung, Formosa. Now 
it develops that as a direct result of the 
devaluation of the pound sterling, Aus- 
tralia is in a position to again take the 
bulk of the business offering in Hong Kong. 
It is reported here that, since the pound 
was devalued, Australia has sold some 250,- 
000 metric tons of flour to Hong Kong. 
This large business would appear to shut 
out any immediate prospects of Canadian 
sales. 

Manila importers are still showing a good 
interest in Canadian flour, and some further 
business may be done there. Some South 
American countries have shown interest 
in Canadian flour, but in almost every case 
buyers have been unable to put up the 
necessary dollar credits. 

Domestic trade continues slow. Store 
sales are light, and bakery operators are 
net taking forward positions. Cash car 
quotations for 98’s cottons: first patents 
$11.15, bakers patents $9.90@10.30. Western 
cake and pastry flour is $11.20@11.60, while 
small Ontario sales to the trade are around 
$12. 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 


prices at Kansas City for Sept. 24 and 
Oct. 1: 


BRAN— Sept. 24 Oct. 1 
October ...... $37.75@ 38.00 $....@*38.50 
November 38.25@ 38.50 ....@*39.75 
December 38.50@ 39.00 39.75@ 40.15 
January ...... 38.90@ 39.50 40.15@ 40.35 
February ..... 39.00@ 39.50 40.15@ 40.35 
March ........ weee@ «2+. 40.10@ 40.35 

SHORTS— 

October ...... $45.00@ 46.00 $45.00@ 45.50 


November 42.90@ 44.00 44.50@ 44.75 


December 41.60@ 42.50 43.50@ 44.00 

January ...... 41.65@ 42.50 43.25@ 44.00 

February ..... 42.00@ 43.50 43.25@ 44.25 

March ........ oeee@ .ee- 43.:75@ 44.75 

Sales (tons) .. 600 1,680 
*Sale. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at Minneapolis and Duluth, for the 
week ending Sept. 24, in thousand bushels: 
Réceipts Shipments Stocks 

1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 

Minneapolis .. 874 2,907 36 719 10,655 8,908 
Duluth ...... 773 1,856 195 388 2,172 2,792 





Millfeed R ipts and Ship ee 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week: ending Sept. 24, in tons, -with com- 
parisons: 





-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
Minnéapolis.. rie -++ 14,100 6,780 
Kansas City .. 2,100 2,130 5,880 5,520 
Milwaukee 30 60 4,980 3;460 





He Rye Flour Output 
~” Following is the rye flour output reported 
to. The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
Points in the Northwest, in sacks with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Sept. Sept. Sept. Oct. 


10 1 24 1 
Five mills- .. 27,804 32,603 32,871 *36,060 


*Four mills. 
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RYE FLOUR MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Rye flour sales declined from 
last week as demand remained indifferent. 
Prices are 15@20¢ sack higher. Quotations: 
pure white $4.15@4.35, medium $3.90@4.10, 
dark $3.65@3.85, Minneapolis. 

New York: A flurry in rye flour sales 
brought moderate expansion, chiefly for 
prompt shipment. Buyers’ stocks were re- 
duced as they awaited lower prices, and 
practically all sellers shared in the busi- 
ness. .Pure white patents Oct. 1: $4.55 
@4.75. 

Buffalo: Prices and sales on rye flour 
were unchanged. Trading continued at a 
moderate level as buyers, stocking up on 
nearby needs only, stood on the sidelines, 
interested but inclined to await reductions. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $4.85@ 
4.90, dark $3.75@3.80, medium $4.65@4.70. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flours continue to be 
bought sparingly. Strike conditions further 
restrict the buying of both jobbers and 
bakers who continue to show caution in 
buying. Prices are firm. Quotations Pitts- 
burgh points: pure white rye flour $4.55 
@4.65, medium $4.24@4.40, dark $3.35@4.15, 
blended $5.80, rye meal $3.70@4.15. 

Chicago: The usual steady buying of sin- 
gle carlots or less was reported for last 
week. Directions were good. White patent 
rye $4.10@4.20, medium $3.80@4, dark $3.10 
@3.50. 

St. Louis: Prices are 20¢ bag lower. 
Sales and shipping instructions are slow. 
Pure white $4.65, medium $4.45, dark $3.55, 
rye meal $4.30. { 


Philadelphia: Some bakers in this area 
have come forward with orders for dark 
flour as a result of the recent decline in 
rye, but a majority of others are holding 
out for still more attractive prices. Mill 
men say the latest buying is confined to 
moderate amounts and look for no real 
expansion unless there is a further dip. 
The Oct. 1 quotation on rye white of $4.60 
@4.70 is 10¢ sack lower than that of the 
previous week. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Sept. 22, 1949 (000’s 
omitted): 
Wheat Durum Oats Barl’y 
Ft. William and 
Port Arthur 


11,659 2,447 6,928 7,630 
Vancouver-New 





Westminster .. 5,890 be 104 45 
Churchill ....... 791 1 ee 
*Int., public and 

semi-public ele- ° 

WESC 2 access 58 es 10 330 

po) er ae 18,398 2,447 7,043 8,006 

Year ago ..... 18,879 2,293 3,420 6,040 


Receipts during week ending Sept. 22: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 6,252 712 2,794. 2,916 
Pacific seaboard. 1,300 we 12 8 
Churchill ....... 660 oe 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

WOROED sco bencss 25 a ce 68 





Totals ........ 8,237 712 2,805 2,992 
Shipments during week ending Sept. 22: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.— 





BRE Sid eeckic 5,382 529 1,562 1,888 
TOE s iF o2 cacass 14 8 285 99 
Milled or 
processed ... 3 a's 48 24 
Pacific seaboard— 
OO ee 937 ée oe oe 
PPS rr 39 e* 9 2 
Churchill ....... 1,026 ee oe os 
Other terminals* 20 ve 2 2 
BOCs. 60 ia ccs 7,421 536 1,906 2,015 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Sept. 22, 1949: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 36,632 4,247 15,202 12,668 


Pacific seaboard. 8,528 81 
Churchill ....... 3,673 ex on Ke 
Other terminals* 75 25 80 


Total shipments for the Crop year Aug. 1 
to Sept. 22, 1949: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 28,143 2,023 10,044 17,414 


Pacific seaboard. 8,029 1 336 61 
Churchill -....... 4,088 v os 
Othet ‘erminals* 80 os 22 20 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of week ending Sept. 24, 1949, 
and Sept. 25, 1948, as reported to the Grain 
Branch of the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadfain 


7-American— -—in bond— 

Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 

24, 25, 24, 26, 

1949 1948 1949 1948 

Wheat ...... 260,759 222,951 ape 36 

Se ws RT 7,042 1,007 ev» ate 

re 27,340 18,641 503 1,314 

ere ee 6,477 4,246 308 oats 

Barley ...... 33,700 19,319 wee 137 

Flaxseed .... 18,708 12,627 Pee ry 
Soybeans .... 635 64 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Sept. 24 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parenthese@): wheat, 6,057,000 (110,000) 
bu.; corn, 447,000 (60,000); oats, 796,000 
(263,000); rye, none (10,000); barley, 2,646,- 
000 (424,000). 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 
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KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 
Grain Merchants :: Flour Millers 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
- We Specialize in Malting Barley 
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office of publication. (Count six words for signature.) Situation 
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U.S. Sales Under Wheat Agreement 


The following table shows by countries the cumulative sales since the beginning of 


the program, Aug. 1 through Sept. 29: 





-——————_ Wheat 
Commercial coo 











Country— gee flour— Total 
‘ bu. equiv. bu. bu. bu. 

Belgium & Belgian Colonies. . 6214 RAGS 53,3! “abevke 3,449,597 3,463,981 
Dominican Republic 4,095, SER Ra Reeser set tele Pees ytints yn 9,479 
El Salvador .......... ee 8,893 20,586 Pe ea or Se 23,920 
PE ee e¥kc antes nes iaee. ak mths, hea te eee 746,667 746,667 
BUGS bat pan ndte oes cc bassveade 165,345 2 | Serre 373,333 756,074 
Netherlands Colonies ........ 145,099 ME kav wth eins Oh a a 335,875 
WORE Kec ckergcbesccenbiner 134,119 EEE an. 8 ns ca ee bk ti aa al 310,459 
PON His das cb uees sovebieceoet serie). ebimes SEP eee. ak eed 819,380 
Portugal and Port. Colonies.. 32,669 (4%; Ss eae 1,605,333 1,680,955 
Maul Area 5 one oe is eke 16,000 Ff, err rr 37,333 74,370 
U.K. Colonies «6. .cccccsesess 175,949 Se. > 5... saemh & “ue * ieee ee 407,287 
Venezuela ......:. Poavebebuca 121,934 (| EES Sea eToys 282,253 

: Mee rerl Pyrat erie ee 810,317 1,875,723 $22,714 6,212,263 8,910,700 
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Canada Outsells U. S. 











WANTED — SECOND MILLER FOR 400- 
bbl. soft wheat mill in northern Indiana. 
Nappanee Milling Co., Inec., Nappanee, 
Ind, 





LONG ESTABLISHED KANSAS MILL 
wants active representative to cover St. 
Louis area and south half of Illinois. 
Address 249, The Northwestern Miller, 
612 Board of Trade, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


SUPERINTENDENT—IF YOU HAVE HAD 
feed mill experience as superintendent or 
assistant superintendent and are interested 
in a good, permanent position that will 
prove very attractive, write 239, The 
Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of Trade, 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


WANTED — OKLAHOMA MILL WANTS 
experienced salesman or brokers, both 
family and bakers flour, for Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, Georgia, 
Alabama, Carolinas. Full mill cooperation 
to aggressive representatives. We have not 
advertised previously. Correspondence con- 
fidential. Address 250, The Northwestern 
Miller, 612 Board of Trade, Kansas City 6, 
Mo. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—ONE STANDARD FLEXO- 
veyor Carloader and Flexible Conveyor, 
length 26’, suitable for 100-lb. bags or 
cartons. Excellent condition; priced to 
sell. Reply Atkinson Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn.—Telephone Main 1494. 




















MACHINERY WANTED 








WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 








. E. Hagan, 1522 BEB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 
MINER-HILLARD 


MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


. Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








HELP WANTED | SITUATIONS WANTED i 
| Y . 





UNIVERSITY GRADUATE BUSINESS AD- 
ministration, some office management, 
public contact and sales experience, seeks 
permanent position and opportunity to 
demonstrate ability. Age 25, height 6’ 1”; 
married. Willing to move anywhere, or 
travel. Address 246, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


FORMER SUPERINTENDENT, LARGE 
terminal, 25 years’ experience handling 
all grains; specialized in cleaning, mix- 
ing, storing; only 48; will locate with 
family. Available at once. Recommenda- 
tions furnished. Write or call Ovie N. 
Christopherson, 4728 28th Ave. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—'Phone Dupont 4809. 








CONTROLLER 


vi Soon 
Experienced in the Milling Industry 
Fine Record of Achievement 
Qualified for Position as 
Treasurer - Controller - Auditor 
Write 245, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


















The Standard Since 1870 
LARROWE’S 


KILN DRIED 


BUCKWHEAT 
FLOUR 





* LIGHT * MEDIUM * DARK 


LARROWE MILLS, Inc. 
COHOCTON, N. Y. 








117 E. COLORADO 


GRAIN TRADERS 
Fast Wire Advisory Service on All Commodities 


The basic forces of SUPPLY and DEMAND determine prices. 
Our methods are closely attuned to SUPPLY (selling force) and 
DEMAND (buying force) within the futures market and they 
diagnose the markets vulnerability to news. Send today for infor- 
mation as money-making moves will not wait, 


STANDARD INVESTMENT CO. 
R. J, Monjon, Commodity Dept. 


PASADENA 1, CALIF, 





(Continued from page 10) 


these sales figures, bad as they look, 
are probably a good index of the 
activity of Canadian and Australian 
sellers of wheat and wheat flour out- 
side the IWA. 


Mexico Ratifies 


Mexico has ratified the wheat 
agreement and has announced con- 
ditions under which it will approve 
import licenses. 

The active participation by Mexico 
in the International .Wheat Agree- 
ment has necessitated computation 
of a new price equivalent to the 
IWA maximum price of $1.80 bu. for 
No. 1 Manitoba northern bulk wheat 
in store at Ft. William-Pt. Arthur, on 
exports of wheat and wheat flour 
to Mexico from Gulf ports. 

The current maximum prices from 
Gulf ports, including the new price 
equivalent for Mexico, are as fol- 
lows: $1.91% bulk, f.o.b. vessel to 
European Atlantic ports; $1.93 bulk, 
f.o.b. vessel to Mediterranean ports, 
Middle East, South and West Africa; 
$1.94% bulk, f.o.b. vessel to Asia 
and adjacent areas; $1.97 bulk, f.o.b. 
vessel to West Indies and Latin 


“America (except Mexico) ; $2.02 bulk, 


f.o.b. vessel Gulf ports and at bor- 
der custom’s points of outlet to 
Mexico. 

The maximum price equivalent 
from East Coast ports will be $1.97 
bulk, f.0.b. vessel to Mexico as to all 
othér destinations. The West Coast 
maximum price equivalent is $1.80 
bulk in store to all destinations. 


Licenses 


The Mexican government has in- 
formed the manager, CCC, that only 
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on purchases made by or with the 
approval of Compania Exportadora 
E Importadora Mexicana, S.A. 
(CEIMSA) will import licenses be 
issued. Accordingly, sales under the 
IWA to Mexico will not be confirmed 
unless they are made to or with ap- 
proval of CEIMSA. 

On Sept. 30, Mexico purchased 1,- 
029,000 bu. wheat from one USS. 
grain firm. The price was reported 
to be 22¢ over Chicago December, 
f.o.b. Gulf. Some is to be shipped 
through Gulf ports and the rest over- 
land across the border. The sale was 
subsidized through the IWA on the 
basis of 36¢ bu., the Mexican rate at 
the time of the transaction. 

Ecuador also has ratified the 
agreement and has deposited its for- 
mal note of accession to the treaty 
with the State Department. Conse- 
quently, subsidies on wheat or Wheat 
flour sent to that nation from the 
U.S. may now be paid. 

The following table shows the quan- 
tities guaranteed under the IWA and 
actual sales and purchases by ex- 
porting and importing countries 
which have been recorded by the 
International Wheat Council since 
the beginning of the program, Aug. 1 
through Sept. 23: 

Guaranteed Exports and Sales (in bushels) 





Cumulative 

total of 
Guaranteed sales Aug. 1- 
Country quantities Sept. 23, 1949 
Australia ...... 90,006,008. "eek ee 
ere 203,069,635 14,938,373 
France ......... Rees eee 
sk » WPerrrr. yrs 168,069,635 6,792,309 
Uruguay ........ S,SGT 406 2)! ee .. 
Peteh csc vsvs 456,283,389 21,730,682 





Guaranteed Imports and Purchases 
(in bushels) 








Cumulative 
total of 
Guaranteed sales Aug. 1- 
Country quantities Sept. 23, 1949 
Belgium ........ 20,209,040 4,522,722 
Dominican Rep. . 734,874 46,683 
i er 10,104,520 1,077,360 
SUE eho 64.5008 6 3,674,371 1,120,127 
Netherlands © 25,720,597 384,779 
Norway .......- 7,716,179 1,792,678 
» , eee Tee 5,511,556 312,318 
Portugal ....... 4,409,245 726,295 
Saudi Arabia ... 1,837,185 58,374 
Switzerland 6,430,149 3,733,333 
Union of South 
7 No. Pereer 11,023,113 5,600,803 
Bids Seb Nese one 177,067,938 1,680,477 
Venezuela ieie* 3,306,934 674,733 
All other signa- 
tory countries. 178,537,688 = 8  ...... 
Total ....... 456,283,389 21,730,682 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LirFE—— 


W. E. CARMAN DEMONSTRATES 
FOR PENNSYLVANIA GROUP 


PITTSBURGH —W. E. Carman, 
American Maize Products Co., New 
York, demonstrated pie making to 
more than 100 members of the Re- 
tail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania Sept. 14. Fifty 
cherry and apple pies baked at South 
Vocational High Baking School by 
students under directions from Mr. 
Carman were served as dessert at the 
evening dinner following the business 
session. Mr. Carman was introduced 
by Joe Aumer, Aumer Bakery, chair- 
man. J. Knaus, Knaus Bakery, presi- 
dent of the association, presided at 
the business session. 
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- ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 47 











1. True, ‘The enzyme diastase lique- 
fies starch granules and converts 
this liquefied starch into maltose 
sugar and dextrins. When too much 
diastase is present, the gluten in the 
dough may be broken down, the 
starch liquefied excessively and the 
dough become soft and sticky. It 
will be hard to handle through the 
machines. The resulting bread will 
be dark and coarse. 

2. False. Cane and beet sugars are 
chemically the same. Any difference 
in the spread of the cookies would 
be due to the granulation of the 
sugar. If both sugars are refined to 
the same size granules there will be 
no difference in the spread. For ex- 
ample, a cooky made with powdered 
sugar will have less spread than one 
made with regular granulated sugar. 

3. True. Studies made by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture found that 
33 vegetable fats gave an average 
digestibility of 97.1% and a study of 
18 animal fats gave a digestibility 
of 96.1%. 

4. False. A flour somewhat lowér 
in protein is usually recommended for 
the making of twist bread. 

5. False. One disadvantage is that 
the fermentation loss will be high 
due to evaporation. Another disad- 
vantage is that the doughs will crust, 
resulting in streaks or lumps in the 
finished loaves. 

6. False, The sponge will heat up 
about 2° F. an hour. 

7. False. The baking temperature 
should be raised. This should be done 
in order to bake the crust before the 
filling starts to boil. Pie fruits, high 
in acid, will boil out somewhat faster 
than those low in acid, due to the acid 
in the fruit liquefying the starch used 
in the filling. 

8. True. This procedure is not sat- 
isfactory as it is more difficult to 
produce a uniform loaf of bread. 
Some years ago the general opinion 
was that the best results were ob- 
tained by using this procedure. How- 
ever, proof to the contrary has just 
about eliminated this practice. 

9. True. The soda also helps to 
produce what is known as a mahog- 
any red brown color. Baking powder, 
being neither acid or alkaline (neu- 
tral) will not produce this color un- 
less the cocoa was heavily dutched. 
Many bakers feel that this mahogany 
color is very desirable as it adds sales 
appeal to the cakes. Too high a soda 
content is objectionable as it pro- 
duces a disagreeable flavor. 

10. True. About two and a half 
times more baking powder than am- 
monia should be used. Ammonia has 
a tendency to darken the color of 
the frying fat. 

11, True. Baking powder biscuit 
formulas are low in sugar and milk 
solids, they should be baked in a hot 
oven, about 425-440° F. 

12. False. Too soft a batter will 
cause hollow bottoms. A stiff batter 
will produce cream puffs having 
Small volume. It will also produce 
wild breaks. 

13. True. In order to produce a 
good toasting loaf of bread, it should 
contain a good percentage of caramel- 
izable sugar. 


14. False. Simple syrup is made by 





using this procedure. Invert syrup can 
be made by boiling to 226° F., 100 
lb. granulated sugar and 33 Ib. of 
water. Then adding 2 oz. tartaric 
acid dissolved in about 10 oz. water. 
The mixture should then be allowed 
to simmer for about 30 min. It should 
then be cooled as rapidly as possible. 

15. False. The cracking is due to 
the bread cooling too fast. The bread 
should not be placed in a draft or 
cold room. 

16. False. It will contain about 2% 
gelatin based on the total formula. 
A 180-200 Bloom Gelometer test gela- 
tin is usually recommended. 
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17. True. A great improvement in 
the crust color will be noted by using 
for dusting purpose a mixture made 
by sifting together thoroughly: 1 Ib. 
milk solids (nonfat) and 5 Ib, of flour. 


18. True. According to figures given 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, a pound of bread will contain 
about 1,185 calories, while a pound 
cake will contain about 1,985. 

19. True. Usually 3% starch is used 
in powdered sugar to prevent lump- 
ing. This is sometimes replaced by 
using 1% tri-calcium phosphate. 

20. False. Salt-rising bread is usu- 
ally proofed at about 110-115° F 
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while white bread is proofed at about 
95-98° F. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
W. B. DUGAN APPOINTED 


SAN FRANCISCO — William B. 
Dugan, formerly western merchandis- 
ing director for Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine and Osborn Advertising Agency, 
has been appointed merchandising di- 
rector of the Western Beet Sugar 
Producers, Inc., according to a re- 
cent announcement by James D. 
North, general manager of the new 
organization. Formed to promote the 
use of beet sugar, the address of the 
new group is 2 Pine St., San Fran- 
cisco 11. 



























































































The Pepper Baking Co. at Bloom- 
field, Mo. has just completed exten- 
sive alterations and improvements, 
including the paneling of the interior 
with fir plywood, a new display win- 
dow and new display cases. At the 
same time Earl Pepper, the pro- 
prietor, introduced two new types of 
bread—the “New Enriched Clear 
Wrapped Chuck Wagon Bread” and 


<--> 
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“Butter Top Enriched Bread.” James 
Pepper also is active in the manage- 
ment of the business. 

George Bennewitz has formerly 
opened his new bakery at 3561 Mont- 
gomery Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. 
Bennewitz, who has been engaged in 
the bakery business for the past 25 
years, will be associated with Fred 


the Baker’s 


Hilmer, widely-known cake decora- 
tor and former employee at his new 
location. 

* 


Rutledge’s Bakery, 423 S. Main St., 
Elkhart, Ind., has been re-opened 
under the management of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. J. Roberts. On the re-opening 
day a loaf of new “Vitamin B-1” 
bread was given free with each pur- 
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BOWMAN DAIRY COMPANY 


140 WEST ONTARIO ST 


CHICAGO 10, ILL 
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oa Doorbell 


chase of 75¢ or more. From 10 to 11 
a.m. there was a window demonstra- 
tion of cake decoration. From 11 a.m. 
to 12 p.m. there was a similar dem- 
onstration of flower making in the 
window. From 2 to 3 p.m. “Old Sour- 
puss” was in the window and $5 
was given to anybody who could 
make him smile or grin. During the 
day free cookies were given to chil- 
dren accompanied by their parents. 


e 

The Independent Bakeries Corp., 
which has occupied quarters at the 
corner of Whitaker and President 
Streets, Savannah, Ga., for the past 
19 years, has moved to a new loca- 
tion at 703% E. Henry St. Carl F. 
Lettow is president of the concern. 


& 

Operator of a chain of bakery 
shops in Erie, Pa., the Liberty Bak- 
ery has opened a new retail store 
in the Keystone Market at 721 
State St. 

& 


July Shelby of Charleston, Mo., has 
assumed charge of the Do-Nut Shop, 
having purchased the shop from Mr. 
and Mrs. H. P. Bryant. Mr. Shelby 
has been associated with the retail 
grocery trade for many years, and 
only recently resigned as manager of 
the local Kroger store. 


#& 
Marion B. McCleHand of Ottawa, 
Ill., former manager of the Purity 
Baking Co., and sales manager of the 


’same company, has purchased with 


his father-in-law, J. Otto Heinz, a 
bakery in St. Petersburg, Fla. Mr. 
Heinz, whose home is in Decatur, 
Ill., has been in the heating business 
for 45 years. 

* 

A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County clerk’s office for the 
Father & Son Bakery, 1154 Lovejoy 
St., Buffalo, by Andrew Pieczynski. 

The incorporation of the Plains 
Bakers Corp. in Lubbock, Texas, was 
anhounced recently. The company 
was chartered by Billy O. Mead, 
Mack Mead, and E. E. Corcorran, 
with $5,000 capital stock. 

s 

Bennett’s Bakery is one of the new 
stores opened in a one-stop shopping 
center on Chili Ave. near Rochester, 
N.Y. 

* 


Cook-Unterecker has opened a nev 
retail bakery shop in the Sample 
Shop, 1631 Hertel Ave., Buffalo, wom 
en’s specialty store. Baked goods are 
delivered fresh three times daily. 

e 

A Dixie Cream Donut Shop, open 
24 hours a day, has begun business 
at 43 No. Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa 

& 

Mervin Inman has purchased Lar- 
ry’s Do-Nut Bar at Macomb, Ill. 
from Gary Carlile, who had operated 
it for two and one-half years. 

* 

A new retail bakery outlet known 
as Louis’ Bake Shop has been opene: 
at 319 Main St., Buffalo, by John M. 
Louis. The firm does no baking of its 
own but is supplied by two Buffalo 
bakeries. 


Welsh’s Town and Country Bak- 
ery has leased for 10 years a new 
$60,000, single story, cement block 
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Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 


1,700,000 Bus. 


OUR bread quality will “soar” when you switch 

to the smooth baking efficiency of AMERICAN 
FLOURS. Like the world-famous American planes, 
AMERICAN FLOURS are produced with scientific 


milling skill that is reflected in superior performance. 


Be sure... BUY AMERICAN! 


O 
erican Flours. inc. 


G. M. ROSS, FLEMING ROSS, 
President Vice-President 


NEWTON, RANSAS 





PAUL ROSS, 
Secretary 





structure at 2049 Fulton Ave, in 
North Sacramento. The structure, to 
be equipped with $45,000 in bakery 
machinery, contains 30,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. It is planned to produce 
12 varieties of bread. Earl Neeley, 
Thomas O’Gorman and Glenn Free- 
man are partners in the bakery. 


Clausen Danish Bakeries, Inc., 
South Milwaukee, Wis., has filed ar- 
ticles of incorporation with the secre- 
tary of state. Incorporators are Hans 
and Marie Clausen and Thomas M. S. 
Gibson. The firm is acting as bakers, 
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caterers, etc. Capital stock is com- 
prised of 100 shares of common of 
no par value and 250 shares of pre- 
ferred at $100. 


The Century Food Markets Co., 
which operates 10 super-markets in 
the Youngstown district, has pur- 
chased the Verhagen Holland Bakery 
of Hubbard, Ohio, which formerly 
supplied four of the Century stores 
with bakery products. When produc- 
tion is increased, all 10 stores will 
have Verhagen products, according to 
Harry Aron, vice president of Cen- 


tury. The Verhagen Bakery has a 
plant in Hubbard, Ohio, as well as 
four bakery shops, one in Hubbard, 
one in Warren, and two in Youngs- 
town. Century will continue to oper- 
ate the four bakery shops and the 
four bakery departments in its stores 
under the Verhagen name, and will 
also expand the bakery shops, which 
will be operated independently of the 
supermarkets. 


e 
The Quality Bakery & Cafe, 311 


West Second St., Ashland, Wis., oper- 
ated by Herman Terhark, observed 








RECENT SCIENTIFIC TESTS COMPARE ASSIMILABILITY OF 
VARIOUS FORMS OF IRON ADDED BY THE BAKER 
IN THE ENRICHMENT OF BREAD 


The valve of iron as an added nu- 
trient in bread depends to a great 
extent upon the ease with which the 
human body can assimilate and 
utilize it. 


The Sterling-Winthrop Research In- 
stitute, after exhaustive scientific 
tests, has reaffirmed the opinion of 
medical authorities that Ferrous Sul- 
fate is one of the most highly assimil- 
able forms of iron. 





Nutrition Reviews, March, 1948, in re- 
viewing this study reached the following 
conclusion: “ .. . it would appear wiser 
to use ferrous sulfate or a similar form 
of reduced iron as an enrichment mate- 
rial because of the known efficacy of 
this type of iron in man.” 


New and Improved 


BETS 


Winthrop-Stearns' brand of Bread-Enrichment Tablets 


New and improved B-E-T-S with 
Ferrous Sulfate is now available 
through an exclusive process devel- 
oped by Winthrop-Stearns and for 
which a patent has been issued. 











See us at BOOTH 770-772 

1949 BAKING INDUSTRY EXPOSITION 
Atlantic City— October 15-20 

SPECIAL MARKETS—INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


= a ? 
ROP STEARN: 
170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N, Y. 


Stocked for quick delivery: Rensselaer (N. Y.), Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, 
Minneapolis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta, 


-. 








OFFERS THESE ADVANTAGES 


1 CONTAINS FERROUS SULFATE—THE 
HIGHLY ASSIMILABLE FORM OF [RON— 
AS AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE. 


Has been by the Baking Industry— 
several billion loaves of bread have been en- 
riched with new, improved B-E-T-S to date. 


Enables bakers to enrich bread to recommended 
potencies of all required nutrients accurately, 
easily and economically. 


FASTEST DISINTEGRATING TASLET, 
ASSURES DEPENDABLE AND UNIFORM 
ENRICHMENT. 
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its first anniversary of business in its 
new location recently. Mr. Terhark 
came to Ashland from Anoka, Minn., 
where he had been ‘in the - bakery 
business. He acquired the local shop 
from Ed Richter and relocated to 
larger quarters. 


The North Side Pastry Shop, for- 
merly the Consumer’s Market Bakery, 
LaCrosse, Wis., has been acquired by 
Joseph Velisek and Paul Zoellner. 
Branch stores are being prepared at 
Ruplin’s Bakery and the Piggly Wig- 
gly store. 4 

+ 


The Weneeda Bakery has been 
opened in New Ulm, Minn., by A. W. 
Steinberg, St. Cloud, who has had 
about 20 years’ experience in the 
baking business. 

* 


Mr. and Mrs. Harold Smith of 
Minot, N.D., have purchased the City 
Bakery in Baker, Mont., from the 
former’s brother, Russell Smith, who 
has been in ill health for some time. 


H. G. and Omar B. Hissman have 
opened a retail bakery in Hale, Colo. 


e 
Ralph Forsythe has purchased the 
Anna City bakery in Anna City, IIL, 
from Roy G. Dillow and Robert King. 
The shop will be known as the For- 
sythe Pastry Shop. 
* 
A. J. Thibault has established the 
Pastry Delight Bakery at 1377 W. 
Alameda Ave., Denver. 


Guy W. and Edna Miller have 
taken out a license to operate the 
Cosmopolitan Pastry Shop, 1469 
York St., Denver. 

a ‘ 

Roy Cardin has bought and re- 
opened the Eddings bakery, Wood- 
ward, Okla., that was closed several 
years ago. New display fixtures have 
been installed. 

a 


In Belle Glade, Fla., Charles Henry 
has opened a bakery which will be 
operated under the name of Belle 
Glade Bakery. He formerly owned 
and, operated the Henry Pastry Shop 
in Ft. Lauderdale. 

e 


Bernard Cox, owner and operator 
of the Quality Pastry Shop, Miami, 
is preparing to open a second shop 
in the new Pinewood addition. 

e 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Peterson 
recently purchased the Maid-Rite 
Bakery in Wells, Minn. 


e 
Mr. and Mrs. Morris Eggen recent- 
ly purchased the bakery in Warroad, 
Minn., from Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Miller. 
# 


The Mary Brooke bakery of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has been purchased 
by Sam Pasternak and his father 
and will be known as the Plaza Cake 
Box. The Pasternaks have two othe: 
bakeries in Kansas City. 

® 

L. M. Bennett, Billings, recentl 
took charge of the Lazy HM Baker) 
in Glendive, Mont. Until recently Mr 
Bennett was with the Sweetheart 
Bakery in Billings, and prior to that 
had his own shops in Red Lodge 
Cody and Laurel. 

os 


The Oswald Jaeger Baking Co. re 
cently completed a new building i 
Watertown, Wis., to be used as a dis 
tributing point for its products. 
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FULPRINT COTTON BAGS 
BUILD REPEAT SALES! 


Fulprint cotton flour and feed bags, with their 
popular, sought-after, re-use value for home 
sewing, dress up your product . . . dress the 
family that buys it . . . and keep repeat sales 
coming back to you. 


Gay, colorful, up-to-the-season prints catch 
the eye and hold the customer. Quality brings 
customers back for more of this thrifty, fash- 
ionable sewing material. 











—_ Fulprint Cotton Bags are 
«<t . i 

po made with wide band 
; , labels and also with butt 
Poult BAND labels—easily soaked off, 
; making the bag ready for 


ee ae 
re-use by the customer. 
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Dress Up i New Baby 








All Eyes Are On The Newcomer 
When He’s Dressed By An Old 
Hand At Winning Baby Shows 


Your pride and joy, the new product you’re plan- 
ning to take to market, must be dressed well. For 
people to take it in their arms and want it for 
themselves, it must be dressed to catch their eyes 
and hold their favor. 


Fulton has been coaching proud product parents to 
win blue-ribbon shows for over 78 years. Fulton 
know-how and Fulton show-how helps your bag 


catch and hold the eyes of consumers . . . helps sell 


your product and your trade name at one glance. 


To tell a quality story with a quality package ..Call for Fulton 


Sulton BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Atlanta e St. Louis e Dallas « Kansas City (Kans.) e Denver 
Minneapolis « New Orleans « Los Angeles « New York 
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APPOINTMENTS MADE BY 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN GROUP 


DENVER — The appointment of 
three board members to serve with 
the officers on the executive com- 
mittee of the Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn. was recently announced. The 
three are Orril Newcomb, Newcomb’s 
Bakery, Denver; Glenn Swain, Old 
Homestead Bread Co., Denver, and 
Harold Carpenter, American Lady 
Bakers, Denver. 

E. W. Schmitt, Bender’s Bakery, 
Denver, president of the association, 
also appointed the following as mem- 
bers of the finance committee: Mr. 








. Swain, chairman; C. J. Downing, Old 


Homestead Bread Co., Denver, and 
James Holmes, Western Bakers Sup- 
ply Co., Denver. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKING DEMONSTRATION 
PLANNED IN VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VA.—A demonstra- 
tion of baking techniques in the pro- 
duction of coffee cake, puff and Dan- 
ish pastries and cakes and cake dec- 
ovating will be sponsored Oct. 12-13 
at the John Marshall Hotel here by 
the Virginia Bakers Council. The af- 
fair is scheduled during the Virginia 
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Food Trade Market Week, according 
to the announcement by Harold K. 
Wilder, executive secretary of the 
council. 

The demonstrations will be conduct- 
ed by the following service men: 
Paul Busse, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., on 
coffee cake; Paul Pfrommer, Durkee’s 
Famous Foods, on puff and Danish 
pastries, and Paul Muller, Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., on cakes 
and cake decorating. 

The tentative schedule calls for 
two-hour sessions each morning and 
each afternoon, with an evening ses- 
sion Oct. 12 which will be devoted to 
cake decorating. Open forum discus- 








Please read between the 






of (this advertisement 


On the surface, this advertisement 
is out to sell a whopping amount of 
Borden’s fine cheese. But... 


...it doesn’t take a sharp-eyed 
baker to discover that it is going to do 
a lot more than that! 

Obviously, this ad is going to stim- 
ulate the sale of tasty, nourishing 
bread. 

The handsome illustration, in full 
color, of bread and cheese — company 
style—will whet the appetite of many 
Americans for more and more deli- 
cious bread...remind them how basic 
in the diet wholesome bread really is! 


This invitation to your customers 
to buy more of the fine bread you sell 
is one example of how The Borden 
Company helps to promote the prod- 
ucts you bake. 


May we offer this suggestion? To 
give your customers the best loaf of 
bread, use 6% nonfat dry milk solids. 
And talk about this wonderful ingre- 
dient in your advertising .. . on your 
bread wrappers. 


And remember that Borden’s 
Breadlac is tested in a bakery test that 
is a test. Quality never varies from 
barrel to barrel. 6% Borden’s Bread- 
lac helps make the kind of bread cus- 
tomers come back for again and again. 


Why not order Borden’s Bakery- 
Tested Breadlac right now? 


Your customers will be influ- 
enced by this full-color, full-page 
advertisement to appear in Life, 
October 17; Saturday Evening 
Post, October 22; and Woman's 
Home Companion, October. 


Meet us at the Con- 

vention — Booths a 

#209 and 211. sa 
BREEEEAC 


©OThe Borden Co, 
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Bread and cheese... 
Re» ba with Borden's Chateau for Real Cheese Zing/! 
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When 

‘jos teu ee resem at BRAND CAMEMBERT has 2 hte 
ota finer favor like no other cheese you know! 
Lanty. lordly LEDERKRANZ BRAND 
CHEESE with its rich, full-bodied favor, 
1 an aib-ime favorite with men (Mein 
yourself forse!) 


Delicate, creamy-hearted MILITARY 









. Be get 
“e s or tan ae aes tee ee pens 
: on ce. eR ca yar — ¥ 
When you get tired of everyday foods... ' 


Borders Fine Cheeses 


Bordens BREADLAC 


SPRAY-PROCESS NONFAT DRY MILK SOLIDS 
































































































table discover the rich, meljow. ‘un 
tahzing favor of Borden's Chatens 
WM thes good cheese dish! 

“Other cheese foods just can't 
match the 2p. _. the tiem. smooth. 
melting texture of Chateau, tr 
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FOR BAKERS 


The Borden Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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sions on various phases of baking 
such as costs and bakery merchan- 
dising will also be held. 

Bakers from states other than Vir- 
ginia are also being invited to the 
demonstrations, Mr. Wilder an- 
nounced. 


———-BRBAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EKCO PRODUCTS BUYS 
DIAMOND SILVER CO. 


CHICAGO—Arthur Keating, presi- 
dent of Ekco Products Co. has an- 
nounced the purchase of the Diamond 
Silver Co. of Lambertville, N.J. 

The Diamond Silver Co. is a lead- 
ing manufacturer of low priced ta- 
ble flatware in silverplate and in 
stainless steel. 

The addition of the Diamond lines 
to the Ekco family gives Ekco a com- 
plete line of flatware in all styles 
and price ranges. Mr. Keating fur- 
ther stated that the Diamond Silver 
Co. will operate as a separate au- 
tonomous division. Ekco will continue 
its manufacture of stainless steel 
flatware at its new factory at Byes- 
ville, Ohio. 


NEW LITERATURE 


ASBE Papers on Molding 


At last spring’s meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, a general discussion of the 
molding of doughs by machine was 
held by several speakers. 

The first of this group was A. W. 
Burdett, the W. E. Long Co., New 
York. 

This paper discussed the factors 
which contribute to good molding, 
including the flour itself, the mixing 
of the doughs, the handling of the 
dough before it gets to the molder, 
the rounding, the overhead proofing, 
and then the adjustment of the mold- 
er itself. 

This paper, in the form of a three- 
page bulletin, has just been released 
to the membership. 

Another paper was on conventional 
molding vs. loose curl cross molding, 
by C. L. Hunter, Feuchtenberger 
Bakery Corp., Ashland, Ky. 

This paper has been released as a 
three-page bulletin. The bulletin cov- 
ers the general discussion of cross 
grain molding and loose molding. The 
procedure for handling and the vari- 
ous factors to be considered in cross 
grain loose molding are given. 

Copies of the bulletins will be sent 
on request to the secretary, ‘Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, La Salle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
1, IL, if a 3¢ long envelope is en- 
closed for each bulletin desired. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


New Bread Tray 


The La Haye Mfg. Co., a division 
of Aluminum Products Co., 2150 
Geneva Ave., San Francisco 24, Cal. 
has produced a new and improved 
“La Haye Bread Tray” said to be 
priced at approximately the same 
price as the customary~wooden tray 
and at one third the cost of the orig- 
inal La Haye metal tray. Features 
of the tray include rustproof metal, 
light weight, and the lack of a bot- 
tom to the tray, which limits its 
use to bread and is said to make it 
“snatch-proof.” Further information 
on the new bread tray may be ob- 
tained from the manufacturer. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 


Every baker wants to produce the finest 
loaf he can. I-H flours make it easier for 
bakers to accomplish this objective of build- 
ing a bread market leader. I-H flours are 
milled with the greatest care and skill from 
Don't Neglect the Opportunity to Tie-in With the finest wheats produced in the great 


Advertising Boosts Sales 


the Millers National Advertising Program ‘ 
hard winter areas of the Southwest. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Abilene Fiour Mills 
Ackerman -Beardsley-Bennett, Inc. 
Acme-Evans Co, 
Acme Flour Mills Co. .. oe 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), “Lita. 
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Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe Milling Co. ..... 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc..... 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 
Gooch Milling & Blevator Co... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd.. 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
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Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. 
Paniplus Company . 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Lta 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 


Petersen Oven Co. 
Pfeffer Milling Co. 
Pfizer, Chas.. & Co., 
Pillman & Phillips 


Arrow Mills, Inc, 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Harris, Upham & Co.. 
Hart-Bartlett- Sturtevant “Grain Co., 


Preston-Shaffer Milling Co 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. 
Procter & Gamble .. 


Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Blair Milling Co. 


Quaker Oats Company 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M 
Red River Milling Co..... 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co 
Red Wing Milling Co 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Riegel Paper Corp. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Rodney Milling Co. 
Ross Milling Co. 
Ruoff, A., & Co 


Igleheart Bros., 
, J. F., Milling Co 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
Interstate Grain Co. 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Bolle & Schilthuis 
Borden Company 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co 
Bowman Dairy Co. 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., 

Brown's Hungarian Corp. 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 


Jaeger, FOG, SEGRE GG. cccccccicces © Qo eae Ee ete ese eeoe sees 
Jas & Van Walbeek 


Jennison, W. J., Co. 


Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Russell Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 


Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 

Joseph, I. 8., Co., Inc 
Justesen, Brodr. 


St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc.... 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
St. Regis Paper Co. 


Mill & Elevator Co 
Cannon Valley Milling Co 
Carr, P. B., & Carr, Pedro, Jr 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 
Central Bag and Burlap Co 


Schneider, W. H., Company 
Kansas Grain Company be MOMIAM B GOieccccccccccccvecs 


Kansas Milling Co. 


Kelly-Hrickson Co. 
Kelly, William, Milling Co. 
Kenser, Charles H. 
, Percy, Bag Co., Inc 
Kerr Gifford & Co., 


Shellabarger’s, Inc. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
Short, J. R., Milling Co. 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mel Import 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories ... 


Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.... 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
City Natl Bank & Trust Co 
Coatsworth & Cooper, 
Colborne Mfg. Go 
Coleman, David, Inc. 
Colorado Milling & Blevator Co 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co. 
Continental Sales Agencies 
Corn Products Sales Co. 
Coulter & Coulter, 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 


King, H. H., Flour Mills Co 
King Midas Flour Mills.... 
King Milling Co. 


Springfield Milling, Corp. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc. 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Strisik, 8S. R., Co.... 
Sullivan & Kennedy 


Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, .nc 
Koerner, John B., & Co..... 


sebvoceerereceads LaGrange MINS ....ccscceccceencccee 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Lta... ee 
Lakeside Milling Co., bee 
Laminated ew Package Research 


Cream of Wheat Corp. 
Crete Mills, The 
Crookston Milling 


Lexington Mill & Elevator Dicessve Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 

Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
Tension Envelope Corp. 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc 
Tidewater Grain Co. 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 


Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 


De Stefano, Ulysses Maple Leaf Milling - 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc 


Master Baker Flour Mills, Ltd 


Deutsch & Sickert Co..... 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc 
Doughnut Corporation of America... 
Dow Corning Corp., The . 
Duluth Universal 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute 
Durkee Famous Foods 


Uhlmann Grain Co. 
Union Steel Products Co. .. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. 


Valier & Spies Milling Company.... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import . 
Vis, P. C., & Co...... 
Voigt Milling Co. ° ° 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland 

Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ... 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego Milling Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Michigan Chemical Corporation 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ° 
Midland Flour Milling Co.... 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Milling Engineers, Inc, 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minot Flour Mill Co. 
. B. P., Co....... eecece 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co 
Enns Milling Co. 
Evans Milling Co. 


Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co...... 
Western Assurance Co. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. 
Western Star Mill Co.. 


Morrison Milling Co. 
Wm., & Son, Ltd 


Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 
Flour Millis of America, Inc. 
Flynn, John M., Co. 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
National Cotton Council of America.... 
National Yeast Corp. 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 


Whitewater Flour Mills Co 
Wichita Flour Millis Co. 
Williams Bros. Co. 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 
Witsenburg, Firma, Jr. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 
Wolf Milling Co. ....... 


Fort Garry Fiour Mills Co., Ltd 
Fort Morgan Millis 
Franco, Francis M. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Nehemkis, Peter Rep Blinc cece cccceséac : 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. .. 
New Century Co. 
New Era Milling Co..... 
Newton Milling & Blevator Co... 
Noblesville Milling Co. 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co 
Garland Milling Corporation 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT. 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 



























MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 


Grain Processing Industries 


1911 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 

















DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 


GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


‘Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER 
Treasurer and 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 


DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 











CHARLES H. KENSER 


Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 


440 Omaha Grain Exchange 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





The fadhweste Yn 


tee 











GRAIN FL IR-FEED 
Buy and Sell 
Through 
WANT ADS 
coeMBece 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
































IN FLOU PROCESSING 
TEAMWORK PAYS OFF 


Where one man may fail in a difficult ascent, a climb. 
ing party, working together as a team, succeeds. 


Similarly, in flour processing, N-A's Flour Service 
Division working together as a team with your own staff 
and consultants, can furnish that extra help which makes 
the successful solution of special treatment problems 
much easiers:Moreover, in addition to special problems, 
the N-A Service Man, backed by over 25 years’ experience 
in the manufacture of maturing, enriching, and bleaching 
products, is always ready to help smooth out the numerous 
kinks that occur during daily operations. 











To put these advantages to work for you and make 
this proven service organization a member of your team, © 
call your nearest N-A Representative today. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


pYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
lor » whiter, brighter fous 














|; PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


ABC’s for modern parents 


A is for Action 


Already in many communities action has been taken to improve 
the public schools by adding new teachers, building needed schools, 
enlarging and bettering existing facilities. All this has helped correct 


poor conditions resulting from the war and ever-increasing school 
enrollments. 


B is for Births 


Because of the sharp rise in America’s birth rate during and since 
the war, the enrollment in elementary schools will continue to rise 
for the next seven years. Schools will be more crowded, the number 


of teachers will be insufficient, education standards will drop . . . unless 
action is taken soon. 


c is for Cooperation 


Serious as the school problem is, it can be solved by intelligent 
cooperation among enlightened parents, educators, civic groups and 
school boards. You have a real interest in solving it, regardless of 
whether you have youngsters of school age: the future of your com- 
munity and your nation depends upon today’s children. Parents and 
citizens should take an active interest in local schools. For information 
about how citizens in other communities are working to improve their 
schools, write to the National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





